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PREFACE 


Medieval philosophy has a less secure place in British universities 
than in most European countries or in North America. It was due to the 
efforts of David Luscombe, a Vice President of the SIEPM and a tireless 
promoter of the subject in this country, that plans were agreed to hold an 
SIEPM conference here in 1994. Professor Luscombe invited Charles 
Burnett and myself to join him on a small committee, established to 
organize the occasion in consultation with the Bureau of the SIEPM and 
with its Secretary, Mm? Jacqueline Hamesse, who at every stage 
coordinated the arrangements with her customary tact and care. Trinity 
College, Cambridge turned out to be a suitable (if post-medieval) 
location, and delegates were recompensed for the occasional austerities 
of undergraduate rooms by a cold but bright Cambridge April. 


The conference would have been impossible without the generous 
funding given by Trinity College and the British Academy. Cambridge 
University Press and Oxford University Press jointly funded a party for 
conference members, whilst Dr David McKitterick, Librarian of Trinity 
College, and his staff arranged a special exhibition of manuscripts in the 
Wren Library. Eric Handley, Fellow of Trinity and Regius Professor of 
Greek, welcomed delegates on behalf of the College and the University. 
M™ Brigitte Crabbé-Danhier has attended, with efficiency and patience, 
to the organization of publishing the conference proceedings. 


The subject of the conference, Aristotle in Britain during the 
Middle Ages, was chosen so as to draw papers of different types on a 
wide variety of periods whilst preserving a unity of theme and 
illustrating the British contribution to medieval philosophy. The choice 
of subject also marked the beginning of the British Academy's project to 
catalogue all the medieval manuscripts in Britain of commentaries on 


Aristotle, and a number of the papers make a direct contribution to this 
aim. 


In this volume, almost all the papers given at the conference are 
printed, along with one (by Rega Wood) which was not given in 
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Cambridge but contributes importantly to the theme. The variety of the 
papers — some on particular authors or periods, some thematic — has 
precluded a straightforward ordering by chronology or subject. The 
volume begins with three papers on the beginnings of Aristotelianism in 
Britain. There follow contributions on three individual masters : Robert 
Grosseteste, Richard Rufus and Duns Scotus (and Scotism) The 
remaining papers are grouped by subject: logic, epistemology and 
natural science, and ethics. The final paper in the volume, by Stephen 
Brown on Kilwardby, has been placed there for technical reasons, and 
should be read (as it was presented at the conference) to provide a 
continuation of James Long’s study (pp. 51-56) of Aristotle and the 
early English Dominicans. 


John Marenbon 
Trinity College, Cambridge, April 1996 


JOHN MARENBON 


ANSELM AND THE EARLY MEDIEVAL ARISTOTLE 


The Aristotle who most readily comes into mind for historians of 
medieval philosophy is the «Philosopher» who, from the mid-thir- 
teenth century, dominated the curriculum of the arts faculties and 
whose work — in natural science, metaphysics, ethics and logic — was 
studied almost in its entirely. But there was also another Aristotle in the 
Middle Ages: the early medieval Aristotle, known up to the early 
twelfth century through just two of his short treatises, the Categories 
and the De interpretatione, but none the less deeply influential on a 
succession of thinkers from Alcuin and John Scottus, to Anselm, 
Abelard and Gilbert of Poitiers!. 


It may seem, at first sight, that what was available to early medieval 
scholars was really Aristotle’s logic, or rather a part of it (supplemented 
by second-hand monographs, such as those of Boethius on the categor- 
ical syllogism). This is a misapprehension, both with regard to the texts 
themselves and to the way in which they were used. The Categories 
and the De interpretatione are both included in Aristotle’s logical 
organon. But the Categories fits there uneasily. It is less a preface to 
syllogistic logic than a first attempt to explore the problems which 


l General accounts of the « early medieval Aristotle » include A. VAN DE VYVER, 
« Les étapes du développement philosophique du haut moyen-áge », in Revue belge 
de philologie et d'histoire, 8 (1929), pp. 425-452 ; A. VAN DE VYVER, « Vroeg- 
Middeleewsche wijsgerige Verhandelingen », in Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, 4 
(1942), pp. 156-159 ; O. Lewry, « Boethian logic in the medieval west», in 
M. Gipson (ed.), Boethius : his life, thought and influence, Oxford, 1981; 
J. MARENBON, « Medieval latin commentaries and glosses on aristotelian logical texts, 
before ca. 1150 A.D. », in C. BuRNETT (ed.), Commentaries and glosses on aristo- 
telian logical texts : the syriac, arabic and medieval latin traditions (Warburg 
Institute Surveys and Texts, 23), London, 1993, pp. 77-127. References to early 
medieval commentaries on Aristotelian logic here include (in bold : eg. P3, H2) their 
number in the catalogue attached to the article of mine just cited. 
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Aristotle would examine, in much greater depth, in the Metaphysics. 
The De interpetatione, though more strictly logical in the main lines of 
its discussion, touches on issues which go far beyond the bounds of 
logic — its opening paragraphs link with the De anima and its treat- 
ment of future contingents raises questions about necessity, human 
freedom and (by implication) divine prescience. Early medieval 
thinkers had only to look at Boethius’s longer commentary to find these 
topics explored in detail, with reference to Aristotle’s other, non-logical 
writings. Similarly Boethius’s commentary on the Categories and 
Porphyry’s Isagoge, especially when read in the light of Boethius’s 
commentaries on it, added further strands to their knowledge of 
Aristotelian philosophy. They eagerly took up the opportunities 
Boethius offered them. For, although the Categories and De interpreta- 
tione were studied as part of dialectica, the early medieval scholars, 
unlike their thirteenth and fourteenth-century successors, had almost no 
other chance to consider this range of philosophical problems. 
Dialectica thus came to include, alongside the concerns of what we 
now Call formal logic and philosophical logic, a set of wider philosoph- 
ical problems, linked to Aristotle’s thought though perhaps less circum- 
scribed by it than the later medieval speculations in the university arts 
faculties. 


My subject here is the use made of this early medieval Aristotle by 
the most distinguished of all its exponents in Britain, Anselm of 
Canterbury. Anselm was not a writer to make a parade of his sources, 
and outside his one complete work dedicated to logic, the De gram- 
matico, he mentions Aristotle's name just once?. But D.P. Henry has 
shown how passage after passage from Anselm’s writing not merely 
shows a close knowledge of Aristotle and Boethius, but addresses 
detailed problems raised by their texts3. I wish to ask whether we can 


2 (All references to Anselm's works are to F.S. SCHMITT [ed.], S. Anselmi Cantua- 
rensis episcopi opera omnia, Volumes I and II, Edinburgh, 1946 [= S I, S II] ; I have 
sometimes adjusted Schmitt's punctuation). For the reference to Aristotle (Cur Deus 
homo II, 17 ; S II, p. 125:21) see below, pp. 12-13. 

3 See especially D.P. HENRY, The logic of Saint Anselm, Oxford, 1967, and 
D.P. HENRY, Commentary on 'De Grammatico' : the historical-logical dimensions of 
a dialogue of St. Anselm "e (Synthese historical library, 8), Dordrecht-Boston, 1974, 
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go further and make some links, not just between Anselm and Aristotle, 
but between Anselm and the discussions about Aristotle which were 
going on in his time. Unfortunately, none of the surviving continuous 
commentaries on the Categories and De interpretatione can reliably be 
dated to before 11004. But material from the earliest years of the 
twelfth century can certainly throw light on Anselm, who produced his 
written works between 1076 and about 1108; whilst there are some 
other sources of information about Aristotelianism in the late eleventh 
century and earlier. 


Anselm's explicitly Aristotelian work, the De grammatico, is about 
denominatives. Denominatives were mentioned in ancient grammar and 
logic, but only in passing. So, near to the start of the Categories, 
Aristotle explains (in a single sentence) that denominatives take their 
name from something else, with a change of ending: the grammaticus, 
someone who knows grammar, from grammatica, the brave man 
(fortis) from bravery (fortitudo)*. By contrast, denominatives are at the 
centre of early medieval discussions, because they were seen to be 
linked to the main problems in trying to understand the Categories. 


The Categories distinguishes between particulars and universals, 
and between substances and accidents, so that the straightforward 
classification it proposes — substance and nine varieties of accident — 
fits into a framework created by the fourfold division: particular 
substances, universal substances, particular accidents, universal acci- 
dents. Whether these are distinctions between different types of things 
or just between different types of words is not entirely clear. But (with 
or without inverted commas) man, horse, tree, animal, Socrates are all 


which is particularly rich in its illustrations of Anselm's Aristotelian and Boethian 
background. 

4 See MARENBON, « Medieval latin... », especially p. 85. 

5 113-15. The Latin translation of the Categories which Anselm would have used 
is edited by L. Minio-PALUELLO, Aristoteles Latinus [AL], Volume I, 1-5, Bruges- 
Paris, 1961, p. 47:12-14. 
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examples of substances, whilst whiteness, knowledge of grammar, 
fatherhood and being-six-foot-tall are examples of accidents. When we 
talk about the world, we often talk about men, horses, trees and 
animals, using these very words, but outside philosophy we rarely talk 
directly of whiteness or fatherhood or knowledge of grammar using 
abstract terms like these. Rather, we say that the man is white or a 
father or a grammaticus (someone who knows grammar)®. White, 
father and grammaticus are all denominatives. As Garlandus explains 
in his Dialectica (written the very start of the twelfth century), since 
words of other categories cannot be predicated of substances, the words 
for the formata of other categories — for the things informed by 
accidents or «forms» — are predicated of them: otherwise there would 
be no way of linking together the meanings of substance words and 
those of accident words’. 


Yet denominatives, necessary though they are for a semantics based 
on the Categories, also threaten to spoil the scheme set out there. Is a 
father a substance or a relation? Is grammaticus a substance or a 
quality ? It is this very question Anselm's pupil poses at the beginning 
of De grammatico. 


Garlandus has a drastic solution to such difficulties. Denominatives 
do not fit into any of the categories, since they are neither substances 


D Henry (D.P. Henry, The De Grammatico of St. Anselm : the theory of paronymy 
[Publications in mediaeval studies, 18], Notre Dame, 1964, pp. 91-94 ; HENRY, The 
logic..., pp. 69-71 ; HENRY, Commentary..., pp. 81-82) argues strongly for « literate » 
as a consistent English translation for grammaticus. But, since it sounds very odd in 
English to talk about « a literate », here the Latin term will be retained. 

7 GanLANDUS, Dialectica, L.M. pe RYK (ed.) (Wijsgerige teksten en studies, 3), 
Assen, 1959, p. 40:18-26 : « Sciendum est, cum voces ceterorum predicamentorum de 
predicamento substantie non predicentur, quia vilioris generis esse considerantur, 
quare formata sua inde predicentur, ut ‘albus’ predicatur de homine, quod est forma- 
tum albedine, ideo videlicet quia si nec forme nec formata predicarentur de substan- 
tialibus vocibus, iam penitus forme viderentur amittere significationem substantialium 
vocum. Pro quo inconvenienti evitando, mittuntur formata a formis suis quasi 
servientes, ut demonstrent affinitatem consignificandi inter voces diversorum 
predicamentorum ». On the date of the Dialectica, see Y. IWAKUMA, « ‘Vocales’, or 
early nominalists », in Traditio, 47 (1992), pp. 37-111, at pp. 47-54. 
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nor accidents’. Garland is able to be so radical because he takes the 
view, both here and elsewhere, that Aristotle is talking, not about things 
but about words. It seems reasonable enough to say, as he does, that 
« some words have place in the categories, some not at all». But this in 
voce approach to interpreting Aristotle was taken only by a few of the 
logicians of Anselm’s generation and the next?. 


By contrast, Anselm — like most early medieval commentators on 
the Categories — turned to Boethius’s carefully-balanced judgement: 
Aristotle’s intention in this treatise, he says, is to discuss « words which 
signify things »!0. Boethius's formula makes a link between the classi- 
fications and analyses of the Categories and how things are in the 
world, but avoids the insuperable problems which some passages 
would pose if they were taken to be directly about things. There are, 
then — as more than one early twelfth-century commentator put it — 
ten first categorial words, but they owe their position to the ten collec- 
tions of things for which they stand!!. Another logician of the time, 
very possibly William of Champeaux, explained that «there is such an 
affinity between words and things that words draw their properties 


8 GARLANDUS, Dialectica (ed. DE RIK), p. 18:1-4 : « Denominativa non sunt in 
predicamento, quia neque subiecta sunt, cum per se existere nequeant, neque sunt in 
subiecto, quia de eis in quibus fundantur, predicantur. Sunt tamen in subiecto secun- 
darie, idest per formas suas, que principaliter insunt subiectis ». 

9 On Garland’s approach to logic, sce M.M. TWEEDALE, « Logic (i) : from the late 
eleventh century to the time of Abelard », in P. DRONKE (ed.), A history of twelfth- 
century western philosophy, Cambridge, 1988, at pp. 198-204. On the in voce 
approach at the turn of the twelfth century, see IWAKUMA, « ‘Vocales’... » ; in an 
article in preparation (« Exegesis, universals and ontology : Abelard and the 
approaches to logic at the turn of the twelfth century »), I extend and modify some of 
Iwakuma's conclusions. 

10 Boethius's commentary is ed. in Micne, Patrologia Latina, 64, cols. 159-294 ; 
see 159C : « In hoc opere igitur haec intentio est, de primis rerum nominibus, et de 
vocibus res significantibus disputare, non in eo quod secundum aliquam proprietatem 
figuramque formantur, sed in eo quod significantes sunt ». 

11 C8 (Vatican reg. lat. 230, f. 41r ; this passage is common to all the manuscripts 
of the commentary) : « Et quemadmodum sunt decem res communes quae omnium 
aliarum rerum principia sint, sic etiam decem uoces sunt quae omnium aliarum 
uocum gratia rerum quas significant dicuntur principia esse ». 
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from things and so the nature of words is shown more clearly through 
the nature of things. For this reason [...] Aristotle discusses words by 
transferring his discussion to one about things »!?. Anselm's approach 
is similar. Although it is true, he says, that everything belongs to one of 
the categories, Aristotle’s main intention in the treatise as not to show 
this, « but rather that every noun and every verb signifies one of them». 
«But since», he goes on, «words signify things, in saying what it is 
that words signify, it was necessary to say what the things might be »13. 


Within this context, Anselm solves the problem about the catego- 
rization of denominatives by considering what is meant by the word 
« signify ». Like many late eleventh and early twelfth-century logicians, 
Anselm is pulled in two directions, between a wish to treat significatio 
as a very general term to cover almost any relationship a word might 
have to thoughts or things, and a desire to mark out a word’s signifi- 


12 P14 (a commentary on Porphyry's Isagoge ; Paris BN lat 17813, f. 2r): 
« Volunt tamen quidam Porphyrium agere de his uocibus que sunt 'genus', et 
‘species’ et cetera, uel de uocibus significatis ab istis, id est de hac uoce ‘animal’, hac 
‘lapis’ et cetera — ponentes hanc causam, quod liber iste introductio ad 
Predicamenta in quibus agitur de uocibus. Set non ualet, quia tanta afinitas est inter 
res et uoces quod uoces contrahunt suas proprietates ex rebus, et ideo per naturam 
rerum familariter ostenditur natura uocum. Inde etiam Aristoteles considerat de 
uocibus transferendo se ad res». Yukio Iwakuma has suggested the relation to 
William of Champeaux since it proposes a theory of universals identical to that 
William is known to have espoused after his earlier essential essence realism was 
rebutted by Abelard c. 1108. 

13 (References to the De grammatico will include the paragraph divisions used by 
Henry in his translation and reprint of Schmitt's text in The De Grammatico... and in 
Commentary..., preceded by H, as well as the page and line numbers of Schmitt's 
edition). XVII; H 4.5141-5143 ; S I, p. 62:20-26 : « Etsi hoc ibi intelligatur quod tu 
dicis, quia omne quod est aliquid horum [sc. praedicamentorum] est, non tamen fuit 
principalis intentio Aristotelis hoc in illo libro ostendere, sed quoniam omne nomen 
vel verbum aliquid horum significat. Non enim intendebat ostendere quid sint singu- 
lae res, nec quarum rerum sint appellativae singulae voces, sed quarum significativae 
sint. Sed, quoniam voces non significant nisi res, dicendo quid sit quod voces signifi- 
cant, necesse fuit dicere quid sint res ». 
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catio by contrast with other, subsidiary semantic features!#. But, in the 
case of denominatives, Anselm resolves this tension in a way which 
marks him out among his near contemporaries. He makes a distinction 
between what denominatives signify per se, and what they signify per 
aliud. Album or grammaticus signify per se qualities — whiteness or 
knowledge of grammar, but per aliud they signify substances — the 
polar bear or the man!5. This distinction, however, turns out to be a 
little misleading in that, for Anselm, properly speaking a thing is not 
signified at all by a word which signifies it per aliud!®. He brings out 
this point through an example!?. Suppose there were a white horse in a 
house, but you did not know this. If I said to you, « There's something 
white in the house», you could not tell from my words that the white 
thing was a horse. But suppose we were looking at a white horse and a 
black cow and I said, «Hit the white thing », you would know I meant 
the horse. Why ? Not because album (« white thing ») signifies the horse 
— the first example shows that it does not. Indeed, the thought which 
the word album makes me have is a thought of whiteness rather than a 
thought of any given thing which is white. But since I know that there 
is whiteness in the horse, not through the word album, but through 
something else (per aliud) — namely, my sight of the white horse — 


1^ On significatio in late eleventh and early twelfth-century thought, see 
L.M. DE Ruk, Logica Modernorum, Volume II, 1, Assen, 1967, pp. 177-263 and 
K.M. FREDBORG, « Speculative grammar », in DRONKE (ed.), A history..., at pp. 181- 
186. I discuss this point in more detail in The philosophy of Peter Abelard 
(forthcoming). 

15 xir; H 4232; SI, p. 157:1-3 : « ‘Grammaticus’ vero non significat hominem 
et grammaticam ut unum, sed grammaticam per se et hominem per aliud significat ». 

16 As E.F. Serene has shown (E.F. SERENE, « Anselm's modal conceptions », in 
S. KuuurriLA [ed.], Reforging the great chain of being [Synthese historical library, 
20], Dordrecht-Boston, 1981, esp. at p. 129), the habit of distinguishing between the 
‘proper’ sense of a word and ways in which it is used improperly is a pervasive 
feature of Anselm's thought. Serene also observes (p. 137) that only late in his career, 
in the Lambeth fragments, does Anselm begin to provide a general account of 
improper uses of language : in this light, it is not surprising that, here in the De 
grammatico, Anselm should simply regard improper signification as not really 
signification at all. 

17 XIV ; H 44210-4234 ; SI, pp. 160:4-161:4. 
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when I hear the word album, I understand per aliud the horse. Precisely 
because per aliud signification is not really signification at all, Anselm 
is able to answer initial question: is grammaticus a substance or a 
quality ? Given that the Categories is about words signifying things, 
Anselm considers that this must be a question about signification 
(whether it is asked about the thing signified or the word signifying it). 
But per se what grammaticus signifies is a quality (knowledge of 
grammar) ; and since per se signification is properly speaking the only 
sort of signification, it follows that grammaticus is not a substance but 
a quality £8. 


Other writers of Anselm’s time make a distinction which, at first, 
seems to be like that between signification per se and per aliud. In both 
the late eleventh-century Glosule to Priscian and in a widely-read 
Categories commentary from early in the next century a contrast is 
drawn between signification through imposition and through represen- 
tation!?. A denominative such as album signifies through imposition 
the substance which is white — the polar bear, for instance; through 
representation it signifies whiteness. Unlike Anselm, however, these 
authors do not suggest that one of these sorts of signification is not 
really signification at all: they are merely different types of signifi- 
cation (even if, for the Categories commentary, it is by representation 
that denominatives « principally» signify). In other ways, too, Anselm 


18 XVII ; H 4.602-603 ; SI, p. 163:20-22 : « si quaeris de voce : quia est vox 
significans qualitatem ; si vero quaeris de re : quia est qualitas ». 

19 The Priscian gloss (to M. Hertz [ed.], Institutiones grammaticarum, Leipzig, 
1855, Volume I [Grammatici latini, ed. H. Ken, Volume 2], p. 55:6, PROPRIVM EST 
NOMINIS SVBSTANTIAM ET QVALITATEM SIGNIFICARE), Cologne Cathedral 201, f. 13ra is ed. 
by DE RIK, Logica..., p. 228 : « Quare omne nomen duas habet significationes : una 
per impositionem in substantia, alteram per representationem in qualitate ipsius 
substantiae, ut ‘homo’ per impositionem significat rem Socratis et ceterorum 
hominum, id est nominando, determinans circa illa rationalitatem et mortalitatem, et 
hoc representando » (on the Glosule see M. GiBsON, « The early scholastic Glosule to 
Priscian, Institutiones grammaticae : the text and its influences », in Studi medievali, 
ser. 3, 20, 1 [1979], pp. 235-254) ; Categories commentary C 8 (Vatican reg. lat 230, 
f. 43r ; (Paris BN 13368 has an almost identical text) : « Iterum dicendum est quod 
ipse forme per sua denominatiua de suis fundamentis habent predicari, ut albedo per 
‘album’ de corpore suo, scilicet fundamento, praedicatur ». 
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can be seen to insist on a narrower understanding of signification than 
his contemporaries. Not only does Anselm distinguish between what a 
thing’s name signifies and the whole variety of characteristics which 
the thing must have (every animal must be coloured, and it must be 
either rational or irrational ; but «animal» does not signify any of these 
things)?0; he will not even allow substance words to signify separately 
the qualities which belong to their definition (mortality and rationality, 
for instance, in the case of « man») — they signify them «as one» with 
the substance?!. By contrast, William of Champeaux (in the early 
1100s) apparently held that a noun signifies everything to which it 
refers??. And, in the Priscian Glosule, the distinction between signifi- 
cation by imposition and representation, is applied to substance words 
in this connection: «man» signifies by imposition the substance man 
and by representation the qualities mortality and rationality23, 


There is perhaps an important motive underlying Anselm" decision 
to treat signification as he does. If the Categories is taken to be strictly 
about words as signifying and if, as Anselm wishes, signification is 
understood very narrowly, then little scope remains for exploring issues 
beyond the strictly logical and semantic. The logic of the Categories 
becomes a closed system — which perhaps explains Anselm’s appeal 
for modern logicians. But the richness and depth of twelfth-century 
thought owes much to the choice by many of Anselm’s contemporaries 
and successors to take a very different approach, opening up the onto- 
logical questions raised by the Categories rather than foreclosing 
them?4, 


20 XXI; H 4811; S I, p. 166:29-31 : « Nam omne animal necesse est coloratum 
esse et rationale aut irrationale, nomen tamen animalis nihil horum significat ». 

21 See XIII ; H 4.240 ; S I, p. 157:12-13 and XIX ; H 4.714; SI, p. 165:21-22. 

22 As reported by Abelard in his Dialectica (ABELARD, Dialectica, L.M. pe RUK 
[ed.], Assen, 19702, p. 112:24-27). 

23 See above, n. 19. 

24] explore this theme in detail (especially with regard to Abelard) in op. cit. 
(n. 14). 
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I 


If Anselm’s contemporaries were deeply influenced by the 
Categories, they were perhaps even more excited by the other work of 
Aristotle’s available to them, the De interpretatione. Although the De 
interpretatione had been known since the turn of the ninth century, the 
scholars of Anselm’s generation and the one before it were the first 
seriously to tackle a work which was notorious for its difficulty. One of 
the hardest, and most eagerly discussed, sections of all is the treatment 
of future contingents in Chapter 9 — and, in the case of Anselm, this is 
the one piece of Aristotle to which he explicitly alludes outside the De 
grammatico, in Book II, Chapter 17 of Cur Deus homo. 


Anselm’s problem is a theological one. The Virgin Mary and many 
others were cleansed of sin through the true faith that Christ would die 
for them. Unless it was true that Christ would die, it could not have 
cleansed them. So, if Christ could have not died, then he could have 
made not true what was true. Therefore, the argument goes, it was 
impossible for Christ not to have died?5. Anselm is able to answer one 
aspect of this problem in the terms of his own, decidedly unaristotelian 
theory of modality. The starting-point for Anselm’s thought about 
possibility and necessity is God’s omnipotence. This is closely linked 
(though whether as cause or effect it is hard to say) to his strong 
tendency — one which thinkers of the next generation, such as 
Abelard, would share with him to some extent — to think about possi- 
bility and necessity for rather than possibility and necessity that; to 
think, that is, in terms of what someone or something can or must do, 
rather than in terms of what might or must be the case?®. Indeed, 
Anselm interprets necessity as constraint or prohibition, and possibility 


25 TI, 16; S II, p. 122:1-15. 

26 Eor the background to this distinction, see J. MARENBON, « Abelard's concept of 
possibility », in B. MossiscH and O. PLUTA (eds.), Historia philosophiae medii aevi, 
Amsterdam-Philadelphia, 1991, pp. 595-609 at pp. 597-599, and S. KNuurTILA, 
Modalities in medieval philosophy, London, 1993, pp. 19-31, 46-48. 
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as their absence’. Clearly, then, if God is omnipotent, there is nothing 
which it is either necessary or impossible for him to do28. «When we 
say that something is or is not necessary in God, it is not to be under- 
stood that there is constraining or preventing necessity in him, but it 
means that in all other things there is a necessity which prevents them 
from acting and compels them not to act in a way contrary to what is 
said concerning God »29, The grammatical form of a statement such as 
«It is necessary for God always to tell the truth» is, therefore, in 
Anselm’s opinion misleading: what it really Says is that God’s 
constancy in truthfulness is such that it is necessary that nothing can 
make it that he does not tell the truth30. Anselm will not even allow it 
to be said that it is impossible for God to make what has happened not 
have happened?!. But this does not mean — as it might seem to do — 
that Anselm thinks that God can undo the past. On the contrary, 
Anselm states explicitly that when God does something, after it has 
been done, then it cannot be that it has not been done. His point is 
about possibility (and impossibility) for: nothing is impossible for God, 
therefore not even undoing the past. It is impossible that what has been 
done can be made not to have been done, but Anselm does not think 


27 See eg. Cur Deus homo, II, 17 ; S II, p. 123:23-24 : « Omnis quippe necessitas 
est aut coactio aut prohibitio ; quae duae necessitates convertuntur invicem contrarie, 
Sicut necesse et impossibile ». Cf. SERENE, « Anselm's modal... », pp. 130-131, 134- 
135. 

28 See Cur Deus homo, II, 5; U, p. 100:20-26 : « Denique deus nihil facit 
necessitate, quia nullo modo cogitur aut prohibetur facere aliquid ; et cum dicimus 
deum aliquid facere quasi necessitate evitandi inhonestatem, quam utique non timet, 
potius intelligendum est quia hoc facit necessitate servandae honestatis. Quae scilicet 
necessitatis non est aliud quam immutabilitas honestatis eius, quam a seipso non ab 
alio habet, et idcirco improprie dicitur necessitas ». 

29 Ibid., II, 17 ; S II, p. 123:27-30. 

30 Ibid., I, 17 ; S II, pp. 123:31-124:2. 

3T Ibid., IL, 17 ; S TI, p. 123:3-8 (and f.) « Et sicut cum deus facit aliquid, post- 
quam factum est, iam non potest non esse factum, sed semper verum est factum esse, 
nec tamen recte dicitur impossibile deo esse ut faciat quod praeteritum est non esse 
praeteritum — nihil ibi operatur necessitas non faciendi aut impossibilitas faciendi, 
sed dei soli voluntas, qui veritatem semper, quoniam ipse veritas est, immutabilem 
sicuti est vult esse [...] ». 
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that this leads to a contradiction, because God, though unconstrained, 
always preserves what is true immutably. 


There remains, however, an aspect of his problem which Anselm 
cannot resolve in the more congenial language of possibility and neces- 
sity for, and it is in this connection that Anselm brings up the 
discussion in Chapter 9 of De interpretatione, which is, at least in great 
part, about possibility and necessity that. Even granted that there was 
no constraint on Christ and he died according to his own will, none the 
less, since the faith that he would die was true, that he died (though 
according to his own will) was necessary. Anselm answers that this 
amounts simply to saying that it was necessary that it would be so 
because so it was to be3?. He describes the type of necessity here as 
« sequent necessity ». Sequent necessity does not compel anything to 
happen, but rather it depends on the event??, It is this type of necessity, 
says Anselm, which Aristotle discusses when he talks about future 
contingents and which seemed to destroy contingency and make all 
things come about by necessity34. Anselm’s clear implication is that, by 
showing that the necessity in question is sequent, Aristotle had 
undermined the argument for determinism. Anselm himself is happy to 
accept everything as happening by sequent necessity, including the 
events of Christ’s life; and he holds that sequent necessity applies to 
past, present and future — he accepts not only «It is necessary that, 


32 Cur Deus homo, II, 17 ; S II, p. 125:3-6 : « Quam ob rem si dicitur, ‘Necesse 
erat ut voluntate sola moreretur, quia vera fuit fides sive prophetia quae de hoc 
praecesserant’ : non est aliud quam si dicas necesse fuit ita futurum esse, quoniam sic 
futurum erat ». 

33 Ibid., II, 17 ; SII p. 125:8-13 : « Est namque necessitas praecedens, quae causa 
est ut sit res ; et est necessitas sequens, quam res facit. Praecedens et efficiens 
necessitas est cum dicitur caelum volvi quia necesse est ut volvatur ; sequens vero et 
quae nihil efficit sed fit, est cum dico te ex necessitate loqui, quia loqueris. Cum enim 
hoc dico, significo nihil facere posse ut dum loqueris non loquaris, non quod aliquid 
te cogat ad loquendum ». 

34 Ibid., II, 17 ; S II p. 125:20-22 : « Haec est illa necessitas quae, ubi tractat 
Aristoteles de propositionibus singularibus et futuris, videtur utrumlibet destruere et 
omnia esse ex necessitate astruere ». 
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whatever was, was» and «It is necessary that, whatever is, is», but also 
«It is necessary that, whatever will be, will be »35, 


Anselm was not alone in using distinctions among different sorts of 
necessity to tackle the problems raised by future contingents. His way 
of doing so compares interestingly with the approach adopted by a 
thinker of the preceding decades, and that taken in a text probably by 
the leading logician of the generation to come. 


Peter Damian was born over twenty five years before Anselm. He 
probably wrote his letter De divina omnipotentia in 1067, about thirty 
years before Anselm composed Cur Deus homo?6. In it, Damian distin- 
guishes a type of necessity which regards, not how things are, but how 
statements are put together — a necessity ad consequentiam disserendi. 
Whereas, for instance, it might or might not rain today, it is true to say 
«If it will rain today, it is altogether necessary that it will rain and 
entirely impossible that it will not rain». This is necessity ad conse- 
quentiam disserendi. We readily accept such necessity with regard to 
the past, but — Damian insists — it applies equally to the present and 
the future: «so far as statements are concerned (quantum ad ordinem 
disserendi), it is impossible that whatever was was not, and it is 
impossible that whatever is is not, and it is impossible that whatever 
will be will not be »37. Damian goes on to argue that, from this, it is 


35 Cur Deus homo, Il, 17 ; S II p. 125:18-20 : « Ista sequens necessitas currit per 
omnia tempora hoc modo : Quidquid fuit, necesse est fuisse. Quidquid est, necesse est 
esse et necesse est futurum fuisse. Quidquid futurum est, necesse est futurum esse ». 

36 See A. CANTIN (ed.), Pierre Damien. Lettre sur la toute-puissance divine 
(Sources chrétiennes, 191), Paris, 1972, Introduction, pp. 31-33. 

37 Perer Damian, De divina omnipotentia (ed. CANTIN) : pp. 412:25-414:37 : 
« Secundum naturalem namque uariae uicissitudinis ordinem potest fieri ut hodie 
pluat ; potest et fieri ut non pluat. Sed quantum ad consequentiam disserendi, si 
futurum est ut pluat, necesse est omnino ut pluat, ac per hoc prorsus impossibile ut 
non pluat. Quod ergo dicitur de praeteritis, hoc consequitur nichilominus de rebus 
praesentibus et futuris, nimirum ut, sicut omne quod fuit, fuisse necesse est, ita et 
omne quod est, quamdiu est, necesse sit esse, et omne quod futurum est, necesse sit 
futurum esse. Atque ideo, quantum ad ordinem disserendi, quicquid fuit, impossibile 
sit non fuisse, et quicquid est, inpossibile sit non esse, et quicquid futurum est, 
inpossibile sit futurum non esse ». 
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clear that this type of necessity, which holds between statements and is 
considered by logicians, does not at all apply to God, since it would 
render him completely powerless: « Who may not clearly see that if 
one put faith in these arguments, which are based on how words 
connect together, God’s strength would be seen to be impotent at all 
times ? »38 


A more elaborate set of distinctions between types of necessity is 
found in a De interpretatione commentary preserved in a Munich 
manuscript, which there is strong reason to regard as a fuller and more 
accurate version than that already known of Peter Abelard’s earliest 
lectures on this text, given in the early 1100s??. Like Anselm, the 
young Abelard distinguishes a type of necessity which applies to what, 
of its very nature, cannot be otherwise — «inevitable necessity », as he 
calls it, such as that the sun will rise or that a man will sometime die — 
from other types of necessity49. These are of two main kinds. First, 
there is «determinate necessity» which is just that necessity which is 
found in any true proposition about the present or the past, because 
neither chance nor choice can hinder or prevent what it says from being 
true (although of course the state of affairs that it describes can 
change): hindering and preventing apply only to things in the future. If 
Socrates is white now then «Socrates is white», uttered now, has 
determinate necessity, although Socrates may the next minute turn red 
through embarrassment or yellow through jaundice4!. Second, there is 


38 PETER Damian, De divina omnipotentia (ed. CANTIN) : p. 416:63-66. 

39 H 5 in Munich clm 14479. On the attribution of this commentary to Abelard, 
see my « Glosses and commentaries on the Categories and De interpretatione before 
Abelard », Appendix, in J. Friep (ed.) Dialektik und Rhetorik im früheren und hohen 
Mittelalter, Munich, forthcoming, and my article « Exegesis, universals and onto- 
logy : Abelard and the approaches to logic at the turn of the twelfth century » (in 
preparation), Appendix. 

40 Munich clm 14479 (f. 51r) : « Necessarium aliud ineuitabile, aliud determi- 
natum, aliud consequens (id est conueniens). Ineuitabile est quod nullo modo potest 
permutari ut necesse est hominem mori, solem oriri ». 

41 Munich clm 14479 (f. 51r) : « Determinatum necessarium est cuius causa non 
potest impediri per casum uel per utrumlibet — ut [in ueris - expunctuated] proposi- 
tionibus de presenti et de preterito est determinata ueritas, id est determinatum neces- 
sarium, quarum causa non potest impediri per casum uel per utrumlibet, ut in hac 
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« consequent necessity », which propositions have because of how they 
are put together, how their «terms cohere ». For instance, «If Socrates 
is a man, he is an animal » and «If Socrates is a man, he is a substance » 
are both consequently necessary??. Abelard argues that propositions 
about future contingents cannot be inevitably or determinately neces- 
sary, but they can be consequently necessary, since, where p is a 
proposition about a future contingent, «p is true or false» is conse- 
quently necessary43. Consequent necessity, then, is that based on defi- 
nitions (man is a rational animal; therefore, necessarily, if Socrates is 
an animal, Socrates is a man) or on axioms (for instance, on bivalence 
in the case cited regarding future contingents). 


Anselm, it can be seen, is nearer to Peter Damian than to Peter 
Abelard. Both Anselm and Damian make their main distinction 
between necessity properly speaking and a type of improper necessity 
(«sequent necessity », necessity ad consequentiam disserendi) which 
applies very widely to statements about the future as well as to those 
about the past and present. But they adopt antithetical strategies to 
show that this necessity does not constrain God. Damian insists that it 
cannot apply to God at all: it has no place in theological, as opposed to 


propositione, “Socrates est albus’ est determinata [uerita - expunctuated] ueritas cuius 
causa, id est albedo inherens subiecto, non potest impediri, licet pos<s>it permutari. 
Inpediri enim tantum dicimus de rebus futuris ». 

42 Munich clm 14479 (f. 51r) : « Consequens necessarium est quod consideratur 
in propositionibus secundum modum actionum ipsarum propositionum. Modum 
actionis ipsarum propositionum dicimus coherentiam terminorum, siue cohereant 
p<er>mutabiliter siue impermutabiliter ; ut in hac propositione que dicit, ‘Si Socrates 
est homo, necessario est animal’, ponitur necessarium consequens (id est conueniens) 
et non necessarium ineuitabile. Quia, cum animal sequatur ad hominem est neces- 
sario, non sequitur inpermutabile consequens, quia animal potest permutari circa idem 
subiectum. Sed cum dicimus, 'Si Socrates est homo, necessario est substantia', hic 
ponitur necessarium consequens et impermutabile, quia substantia ita coheret subiecto 
ut non possit separari ». 

43 Munich clm 14479 (f. 51r) : « Habemus esse necessarium consequens (id est 
conueniens) in propositionibus de futuris contingentibus, ut cum dicimus, ‘Socrates 
albus erit, hec propositio neces<s>ario est uera uel falsa [. ..]. In propositionibus de 
presenti et de preterito est determinata ueritas uel falsitas, sed in propositionibus factis 
de singularibus subiectis et de futuris contingentibus non est similiter, id est non 


habe<n>t determinatam ueritatem uel falsitatem sed habent alterum tantum sub 
disiunctionem ». 
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logical, discussion. By contrast, Anselm is happy to let sequent neces- 
sity apply to God as to everything because (in line with his general 
semantics of proper and improper meanings) sequent necessity is not 
really necessity at all. Abelard’s three-fold classification is not merely 
more complex than Anselm’s, it also explicitly recognizes a distinction 
which Anselm blurs: that between necessary truth which is based on 
definitions or axioms (consequent necessity), and the necessity of the 
past and the present, in the sense that nothing can change it 
(determinate necessity). Both these types of necessity are included in 
Anselm’s sequent necessity. So, when Anselm remarks about it that 
« when I say that you are speaking out of necessity [...] I mean, not that 
anything compels you to speak, but that nothing can be done so that, 
while you are speaking, you are not speaking »44, it is unclear whether 
he is talking about the unchangeability of the immediate present or the 
logical truism that, if p is true, then what p says is the case is in fact the 
case. 


III 


There is, perhaps, another area too where Anselm can be seen as one 
of the early readers of the De interpretatione, gradually coming to grips 
with a text which twelfth-century scholars would handle with more 
confidence. It concerns Aristotle’s notion of «infinite» names and it 
relates to one aspect of the famous « ontological argument» — that is, 
to the argument as Anselm first states it, in Chapter 2 of the Proslogion 
(rather than to the versions or extensions of the argument in Chapter 3, 
and in the Reply to Gaunilo, which have received most attention from 
modern philosophers). 


In his section on nomina (nouns and adjectives) in the De interpre- 
tatione, Aristotle identifies a special class of words like « not-man». 
They cannot, in Aristotle’s view, be called simply nomina, and he coins 
for them the term nomina infinita, «unbounded names» — 


44 See passage quoted in n. 33 above. 
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« unbounded » because «not man» signifies everything, even figments, 
which is not a man45. In the « Lambeth Fragments », dating from late in 
his career, Anselm considers what mental conception we form when 
hearing such words. Anselm makes a distinction between setting up an 
understanding (constituere intellectum) and setting up something in the 
understanding (constituere aliquid in intellectu). Whereas a finite name 
like «man» produces a concept in the understanding, which is what the 
word signifies, «not-man» does not set up anything in the under- 
standing which is its meaning, but it does set up an understanding — 
that man is not contained in its signification, but is negated by it46. 


Consider now the ontological argument as first formulated in the 
Proslogion*’, Clearly, it hinges on the idea of something (that-than- 
which-nothing-greater-can-be-thought) being in the understanding (in 
intellectu): only once this is established can Anselm move on to the 
second stage of the argument, which purports to show that it cannot 
exist solely in the understanding, but must also exist in reality (in re). 
Anselm therefore argues explicitly that, because the Fool understands 
what he hears when I say « that-than-which-nothing-greater-can-be- 
thought », that-than-which-nothing-greater-can-be-thought is in his 


45 ARISTOTLE, De interpretatione, 16a30-32 ; AL II, 1-2, ed. L. Mmio-PALUELLO, 
Bruges-Paris, 1965, p. 6:14-16: « ‘Non homo’ vero non est nomen ; at vero nec 
positum est nomen quod illud oporteat appellari — neque enim oratio aut negatio est 
— sed sit nomen infinitum ». Cf. Boethius's explanation in his second commentary 
on De interpretatione, known to Anselm (C. Meiser [ed.], Leipzig, 1880, p. 62:3-10) : 
« cum vero dico ‘non homo’, significo quidem quiddam, id quod homo non est, sed 
hoc infinitum. potest enim et canis significari et equus et lapis et quicumque homo 
non fuerit. et aequaliter dicitur vel in eo quod est vel in eo quod non est. si quis enim 
de Scylla quod non est dicat ‘non homo’, significat quiddam quod in substantia atque 
rerum natura non permanet ». 

46 Lambeth Fragments 2, III, in R.W. SoUTHERN and F.S. SCHMITT (eds.), 
Memorials of St. Anselm (Auctores Britannici medii aevi, 1), Oxford, 1969, pp. 333- 
351, at p. 336:27-32 : « Siquidem non est idem constituere intellectum, et constituere 
aliquid in intellectu. Constituit namque intellectum *non-homo', quia facit audientem 
intelligere mon contineri hominem in huius vocis significatione, sed removeri. Non 
tamen constituit aliquid in intellectu quod sit significatum huius vocis, sicut ‘homo’ 
constituit quandam conceptionem, cuius significativum est hoc nomen ». 

47 Proslogion 2 ; S I, pp. 101:3-102:3. 
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understanding, even if he does not understand that it exists*®. In terms 
of the distinction made in the Lambeth Fragments, then, what is 
required before Anselm can move to the second stage of his argument 
is that that-than-which-nothing-greater-can-be-thought is « set up in the 
understanding». But is not that-than-which-nothing-greater-can-be- 
thought a term which is grasped conceptually in the manner of a nomen 
infinitum rather than that of an ordinary name — an expression, 
therefore, which according to Anselm’s distinction does not set up 
anything in the understanding although it sets up an understanding ? 


The way in which a nomen infinitum such as «not-man» can be 
grasped and used is through its negation, « man»: we consider what are 
men and know that anything else is a not-man. As Anselm’s procedure 
in the following chapters of the Proslogion shows, the only way to 
grasp and use the notion of that-than-which-nothing-greater-can-be- 
thought is, similarly, to consider its negation, that-than-which- 
something-greater-can-be-thought: only the descriptions which do not 
fit this classification fit that-than-which-nothing-greater-can-be- 
thought. For instance, Anselm wants to show that his «lord God, than 
whom nothing greater can be thought», whom he is addressing, is that 
which is «the highest of all things, which alone exists through itself 
and made all other things from nothing ». He accordingly argues that 
« whatever is not this, is less than can be thought (Quidquid enim hoc 
non est, minus est quam cogitari possit). But this cannot be thought 
about you »49. Or again, Anselm wishes to show that God is without 
parts, and so he argues that whatever is made of parts is not entirely 
one and so can be broken up either actually or in thought — but this 
cannot be true of «you, than whom nothing better can be thought »90. 


To put the point even more simply. The ontological argument of 
Proslogion, Chapter 2, depends on there being just one way in which 
words are understood. Granted that «that-than-which-nothing-greater- 
can-be-thought » is understood by the Fool — it is not mere babble to 


48 Proslogion 2 ; SI, p. 101:7-10 : « Sed certe ipse idem insipiens, cum audit hoc 
ipsum quod dico, ‘aliquid quo maius nihil cogitari potest’, intelligit quod audit, et 
quod intelligit in intellectu eius est, etiam si non intelligat illud esse ». 

49 Proslogion 5 ; SI, p. 104:13-14. 

50 Proslogion 18 ; S I, p. 114:19-22. 
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him — it must be understood in much the same way as he would 
understand « man» or «dog»: he forms a concept of it in his mind. But 
the Lambeth Fragments offer a more complex semantics, which allows 
for the possibility that a term can be understood without a concept 
which is what it signifies being formed in the mind. 


Too much should not be made of this implicit contradiction between 
two of Anselm’s writings. The Lambeth Fragments probably date from 
twenty or thirty years after the Proslogion. Their semantic analysis 
invalidates only the argument as set out in Proslogion, Chapter 2, not 
the various ways in which Anselm presents it in his Reply to Gaunilo. 
But the juxtaposition does show that one of the most studied passages 
in Anselm’s writing may show him less as the isolated figure he often 
appears to be, and more as an the eleventh-century scholar, tackling 
one of Aristotle’s logical texts in a way which he himself would later 
come to consider inadequate. 


Nothing, indeed, in this paper is intended to disparage Anselm, or to 
suggest that he was not — in both logic and theology — a genius 
capable of insights quite removed from the usual thinking of his time. 
But, if the first stage in discussing a neglected period of philosophy is 
to rescue its outstanding thinkers from the neglect and contempt to 
which they have been subject, the second is to replace them within a 
context of thought and other thinkers, in which they may begin to seem 
in some respects less extraordinary (although perhaps in others even 
more so) than before. As the other articles in this collection illustrate, 
that task is already well under way for the later medieval Aristotleian 
tradition. For the exponents of the early medieval Aristotle it is only 
just beginning. 


Trinity College, Cambridge 


CHARLES BURNETT 


THE INTRODUCTION OF ARISTOTLE’S 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY INTO GREAT BRITAIN: 
A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 
OF THE MANUSCRIPT EVIDENCE* 


In his De naturis rerum (written between c. 1197 and 1204), the 
English schoolman Alexander Nequam had to admit, reluctantly, that 
even Aristotle was a victim of Envy. For 


[...] about to go the way of all flesh, that philosopher ordered all 
his more subtle writings to be laid with him in his tomb, so that 
they might be of no service to his successors. And by some 
natural force or artificial power, not to say by a trick of magic, 
he appropriated the ground near his tomb all round to such an 
extent that even in those days no one could enter it. But why did 
he write works of which he envied others the use ?! 


*] am grateful to Robert Goulding, Oliver Gutman, Dag Nikolaus Hasse and Jill 
Kraye for their suggestions and corrections. 

1 ALEXANDER NEQUAM, De naturis rerum, II. 89, ed. T. WRIGHT (Rolls Series, 34), 
London, 1963, pp. 337-338. The full passage runs : « Invitus autem scripto commen- 
darem quod Aristoteles tam laethali laboraverit, nisi proposuissem monstrum tam 
perniciosum sugillare. Viam igitur universae carnis ingressurus dictus philosophus 
subtilissima scripta sua jussit in sepulcro suo secum recondi, ne utilitati posteritatis 
suac deservirent. Sed et nescio qua vi naturae aut artis potentia, ne dicam magicae 
artis prodigio, locum sepulcro suo vicinum circumquaque sibi adeo appropriavit, ut 
illum nemo etiam diebus istis intrare possit. Sed ad quid scripta illa, quae usibus 
aliorum invidit, composuit ? Ferunt nonnulli Antichristi virsutiis locum dictum 
cessurum, et scripta ibidem reposita ipsum putant inspecturum. Afferent namque, ut 
aiunt, nuntii ipsius secreta Aristotelis conspectui illius qui idolum et abominationis et 
desolationis erit ». This text is referred to in R.W. Hunt, The Schools and the 
Cloister : The Life and Writings of Alexander Nequam (1157-1217), Oxford, 1984, 
p. 52 ; I adapt Hunt's translation. 
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In spite of the magic spell cast on them, however, the works of 
Aristotle on natural science (the libri naturales) were discovered and 
made their own by scholars in Great Britain. This article traces the 
story from the time when the first translations of Aristotle’s texts were 
introduced into England up to the period of the formation of the Corpus 
vetustius, in which virtually all the libri naturales were included. It 
demonstrates that within barely two generations, Aristotelian natural 
science, from being almost completely unknown, became — as 
« philosophia naturalis» — a staple part of university education. The 
emphasis is primarily on the evidence provided by the manuscripts of 
Aristotle’s works, and not on the influence of Aristotle’s writings on 
British scholars. The latter is, of course, a good index of the assimi- 
lation of Aristotelianism, and must be studied in conjunction with the 
former, but the manuscripts provide tantalizing hints of their own, and 
a convenient starting-point for the study. 


Two logical texts of Aristotle — the Categories and the De interpre- 
tatione — had been translated in Latin in Late Antiquity and, as part of 
the Logica vetus, were studied along with the other textbooks of the 
Liberal Arts. They provided the basis from which scholars could 
progress to the understanding of those books of Aristotle’s logic that 
were rediscovered or translated into Latin for the first time in the 
second quarter of the twelfth century (the Logica nova). In the case of 
natural science, however, there was no Physica vetus of Aristotle to 
prepare the way for the introduction of a Physica nova. Some doctrines 
from Aristotle's natural science had been transmitted in the works of 
Pliny, Seneca, Aulus Gellius, Calcidius, Macrobius and others, but, in 
the early Middle Ages, largely thanks to the translation of the first two- 
thirds of Plato's Timaeus, Platonic physics and cosmology were more 
dominant than Aristotelian. The word «physica» itself was used 
particularly in medical contexts, sometimes as a synonym for the 
subject-matter of medicine, at other times referring especially to theo- 


2 For a convenient summary of the entry of the new works of Aristotle see 
B.G. Dop, « Aristoteles Latinus », in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval 
Philosophy, eds. N. KRETZMANN, A. Kenny and J. PinsorG, Cambridge, 1982, pp. 45- 
79. 
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retical medicine, and « physicus» was another word for doctor3. It is 
not incongruous that physica and medicine were closely associated. 
They both studied the elements and their mixtures4. They both fell 
outside the seven liberal arts ; doctors were particularly interested in the 
workings of nature; and, as has been pointed out by Aleksander 
Birkenmajer? (and corroborated by Danielle Jacquart®), the medical 
writers of the School of Salerno (before its closure in 1190) were the 
first (or among the first) to use the new translations of Aristotle — 
these references being in the second half of the twelfth century. 


The Englishman Adelard of Bath had some acquaintance with the 
School of Salerno and its texts early in the same century?. In his 


3 E.g., in some early manuscripts of Constantine the African’s Pantegni, a list of 
materia medica is referred to as « quedam phisica » (e.g., London, British Library, 
Add. 22719, fol. 164v) ; one of the two parts of « physica » in the text beginning « Ut 
testatur Ergaphalau... » (ed. in C. BURNETT, Adelard of Bath : An English Scientist 
and Arabist of the Early Twelfih Century, London, 1987, pp. 143-144), written in the 
twelfth century or before, is « microcosmica <physica> », which « scientia est 
ponendi modum ad modum vel ad aliquid quod modum excedit, ut temperantia 
microcosmi, id est minoris mundi seu hominis conservetur, et hec dicitur medicina » 
and see « physicus » in Revised Medieval Latin Word-List from British and Irish 
Sources, ed. R.E. LATHAM, London, 1965 (« physician, leech »). 

4 Cf. the description of « fisis » in Simon du Fresne's account of learning in 
Herefored in ca. 1195-1197 : « His aperit fisis quid sint elementa, quid ile [i.e., 
hyle], / que mundi causa primicialis erat » (R.W. Hunt, « English Learning in the 
Late Twelfth Century », in Essays in Mediaeval History selected from the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society on the Occasion of its Centenary, ed. 
R.W. SourHERN, London, 1968). 

5 A. BIRKENMAIER, « Le róle joué par les médecins et les naturalistes dans la 
réception d'Aristote au XII? et XIII® siècles », in his Etudes d'histoire des sciences et 
de la philosophie du moyen áge (Studia Copernicana, 1), Wroclaw, Warszawa and 
Kraków, 1970, pp. 73-87 (originally published in 1930). 

6 D. JACQUART, « Aristotelian Thought in Salerno », in A History of Twelfth- 
Century Western Philosophy, ed. P. DRONKE, Cambridge, 1988, pp. 407-427. 

7 Adelard visited magna Graeca and stayed in Sicily. His use of certain Salernitan 
texts, and translations by Constantine the African, has been discussed in B. Lawn, The 
Salernitan Questions, Oxford, 1963, pp. 20-26 and my « The Chapter on the Spirits in 
the Panteghi of Constantine the African », in Constantine the African and ‘Ali ibn al- 
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Quaestiones naturales we find what is perhaps the earliest English 
reference to « Aristoteles in physicis». However, this concerns the 
widespread Galenic view of the location of the mental faculties and is 
not Aristotelian’. Another statement imputed to Aristotle (but without 
the mention of a book and apparently only on hear-say) concerns 
whether there are separate passages for food and drink in the body?. 
The fullest statement attributed to Aristotle by Adelard concerns the 
movements found in the universel. But this seems to be a confused 
reminiscence of passages from Macrobius’s Commentary on the Dream 
of Scipio!! and cannot come directly from Aristotle’s De caelo, in 
which there is no question of movement by a soul. One would not 
expect Adelard to know Aristotle’s works on natural science directly, 
but his writings (concerned with physical questions) are not unrelated 
to the transmission of these works into Great Britain, as we shall see. 


As has been established by Lorenzo Minio-Paluello, direct knowl- 
edge of Aristotle’s natural science began with the translations of De 


‘Abbas al-Magüsi: the Pantegni and Related Texts, eds. C. Burnett and D. JACQUART, 
Leiden, 1994, pp. 99-121, but needs further investigation. 

8 Quaestiones naturales, ed. M. MULLER (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittelalters, 31, 2), Münster i. W., 1934, p. 22, q. 18: « Nam et Aristoteles in 
physicis et alii in tractatibus aliis sic discernunt, ut phantasiam exerceri dicant in parte 
cerebri anteriore, rationem in medio, memoriam in occipitio ». 

9 Ibid., p. 14, q. 10: « Neque enim putandum est discretas esse cibi et potus vias 
ingrediendi stomachum, ut Aristoteli imponunt ». 

10 Ibid,, p. 66, q. 74: « De actione itaque earum «sc. stellarum» notandum est. In 
quo non meam sed Aristotelis accipe sententiam, immo quia ipsius ideo meam. 
Quidquid movetur, ait, aut natura, aut vi, aut voluntate moveri convenit. Quod autem 
natura movetur, aut sursum movetur, ut ignis, aut deorsum, ut terra. Non autem ita 
moventur stellae. Non igitur moventur natura. Vi autem non moventur. Quae enim 
maior vis esse potest ? Non igitur vi moventur. Sponte igitur voluntarieque moveri eas 
necesse est. Quodsi spontaneo, et animali sequitur ut moveantur motu ». 

1! Cf. MacnoBiUs, Commentary, 2, 14, 7-13, ed. J. WILLIS, Leipzig, 1970, pp. 136- 
137 : « In hac autem Aristotelica argumentatione huiusmodi divisionis ordo contex- 
itur : ‘[...] probabo autem, inquit, etiam ea quae per se moventur ab alio moveri [...] 
alia vero aperte ab alio moventur, id est aut vi aut natura. Et vi moveri dicimus omne 
iaculum [...]. Sic enim nonnumquam et terram sursum et ignem deorsum ferri 
videmus, quod alienus sine dubio cogit impulsus. Natura vero moventur vel gravia 
cum per se deorsum, vel levia cum sursum feruntur [...] Si sponte moverentur[...]" ». 
This leads on to the Platonic argument of the necessity of movement imposed by soul. 
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generatione et corruptione by an anonymous translator (who also 
translated parts of the Nicomachean Ethics), and those of Physics, De 
anima, De memoria and De intelligentia (an introduction to the 
Physics) by James of Venice (who also translated the Metaphysics)!2, 
The evidence from which Minio-Paluello started his investigation was 
an entry in the Chronicle of Robert of Torigny, abbot of Mont Saint- 
Michel from 1154 until 1186. The entry was added to the Chronicle 
sometime between 1157 and 1169 and reads 


Iacobus clericus de Venetia transtulit de Greco in Latinum quos- 
dam libros Aristotilis et commentatus est — scilicet Topica, 
Analiticos Priores et Posteriores et Elencos, quamvis antiquior 
translatio super eosdem libros haberetur. 


On the basis of this statement and an ascription of the vulgate 
version of the Posterior Analytics to James in a Bodleian manuscript, 
Minio-Paluello isolated the characteristics of James's style and vocabu- 
lary and identified the same characteristics in the hitherto unattributed 
translations of the works on natural science. It has been presumed that 
it is the Greek-Latin translation of James of Venice, along with the De 
generatione et corruptione and Ethics of Burgundio of Pisa, that John 
of Salisbury asked his former teacher, Richard Bishop, to have copied 
for him and to provide with explanatory notes, probably in 1167. Now, 
Richard was successively archdeacon of Coutances (1163/ 1170) and 
bishop of Avranches (1170-1181), and hence a neighbour and friend of 
the abbot of Mont Saint-Michel. It is from Mont Saint-Michel that the 
earliest manuscripts of the De generatione et corruptione, Ethica vetus 
and nova, Metaphysics, Physics, De intelligentia, De anima and De 
memoria come (now Avranches, Bibliothéque municipale, MSS 221 
and 232). Moreover, all these texts except the De intelligentia have 
notes which could include the very ones that John of Salisbury 
requested Richard Bishop to provide!?, 


12 L, MInio-PALUELLO, Opuscula : The Latin Aristotle, Amsterdam, 1972, pp. 189- 
228. The anonymous translator is convincingly identifiied as Burgundio of Pisa by 
R. During, in Traditio, 49 (1995), pp. 320-330. 

13 The extensive glosses to the De generatione et corruptione have been analysed 
by J. Jupycka in her edition of the text (Aristoteles Latinus, IX, 1) Leiden, 1986, 
pp. xLM-xLvm. Her conclusion is that « la partie majeure des gloses est d'origine latine 
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John already knew and was using James’s translation of the 
Posterior Analytics when he wrote the Metalogicon in 1159. When he 
wrote his letter to Richard Bishop he was in exile in France. But if 
Richard provided him with copies of the manuscripts, together with his 
notes, did John take them back to England (he made Canterbury his 
base on his return from exile in 1170), or did he take them to Chartres 
when he became bishop there in 1176? At Chartres there is little 
evidence of these works!4, but there is an English manuscript — 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Selden supra 24, which includes the Meta- 
physics, Ethica vetus and the De generatione et corruptione in the same 
translations and with the same notes (in the case of the Metaphysics) as 
the Avranches’ manuscripts. Moreover, in the case at least of the De 
generatione et corruptione, Selden supra 24 gives a text which is prior 
to that of Avranches, BM, 23215. Connections between Mont Saint- 
Michel and England were close. For example, the earliest evidence of 
copies of Adelard of Bath’s translations of Thabit b. Qurra’s work on 
talismans and Jafar (Abū Ma'shar)'s Ysagoga minor is in a twelfth- 
century manuscript from Mont Saint-Michel, which probably belonged 
to the collection of manuscripts put together in the abbey by Robert of 
Torignyl6, 


et se rapporte à l'énoncé du texte que transmet le manuscrit ». For the notes on the 
Metaphysics see L. Minıo-PALUELLO, « Manoscritti aristotelici latini del XII secolo con 
note contemporanee : scolii greci alla ‘metafisica’ tradotti in latino da Giacomo 
Veneto », in Opuscula..., pp. 178-188. 

14 James of Venice's version of the Posterior Analytics (the « vulgate » version) 
was once extant in a twelfth-century manuscript at Chartres — Bibliothéque muni- 
cipale, 92 — which was destroyed during the Second World War (Minio-PALUELLO, 
Op. cit., p. 194). 

15 This is the conclusion of Jupycka (op. cit., n. 13 above, pp. xvi-XxvI), based on 
her observation that the Oxford manuscript is closer to the Greek and preserves more 
double readings (apparently representing hesitations on the part of the translator) 
while the terminology of the text of the Avranches' MS has been regularized. The 
glosses in Selden supra 24 appear for the most part to be translations from Greek, 
showing the closest correspondences with Philoponus's commentary on the De gene- 
ratione et corruptione. 

16 Now Avranches, BM, 235. The two works are mentioned in the list of contents 
of this manuscript, but only the last page of the Ysagoga survives. The text of the 
Ysagoga minor in this manuscript vis-à-vis the most primitive form of the text (that in 
British Library, Sloane 2030) shows the same kind of « smoothing out » and regular- 
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Who was the first person to read Aristotle’s natural science in 
Britain? The most promising candidate is Daniel of Morley. He wrote a 
work on the nature of the sublunary and superlunary world between 
1175 and 1187, under the title Philosophia!?, which included refer- 
ences to « Aristotiles in libro de sensu et sensato » (twice), « Aristotiles 
in libro de auditu naturali», «Philosophus in libro de generatione et 
corruptione », and a « Liber celi et mundi» (twice). In his Philosophia 
he describes how he went to Toledo in search of the «doctrina 
Arabum » which «consisted almost entirely of the quadrivial arts», and 
attended lectures by the «wiser philosophers in the world». One of 
these lecturers was Gerard of « Toledo» (i.e., of Cremona), who trans- 
lated the Almagest with the help of a Mozarab called « Galippus », and 
this Galippus explained the workings of the universe to Daniel in the 
« Toledan dialect». Daniel then came back to England with a «precious 
multitude of books» and was on his way to Northampton where he 
thought he might find sympathetic scholars, when he met John of 
Oxford, bishop of Norwich, who persuaded him to tell him what he had 
learnt in Toledo. The resultant work must be dated between 1175 
(John's accession to the bishopric) and 1187 (the death of Gerard), and 
the meeting between Daniel and bishop John might have taken place at 
Oxford itself!8, 


ization as that of the De generatione et corruptione in Avranches, BM, 232, vis-à-vis 
Selden supra 24. Notice also that Sloane 2030 shares the characteristic found in 
Selden supra 24 and Avranches, BM, 221, of having a « provisional title written 
vertically from bottom to top along the very edge of the outside margin at the 
beginning of the text [...] a characteristic of a single scriptorium » (MINIO-PALUELLO, 
Opuscula..., p. 179). 

17 DANIEL oF MORLEY, Philosophia, ed. G. MAURACR, in Mittellateinisches Jahr- 
buch, 14 (1979), pp. 204-255. The argument of the following two paragraphs is set 
out with all the evidence in my « The Institutional Context of Arabic-Latin 
Translations of the Middle Ages : A Reassessment of the ‘School of Toledo’ », in The 
Vocabulary of Teaching and Research between Middle Ages and Renaissance, ed. 
O. WEUERS (CIVICIMA, Etudes sur le vocabulaire intellectuel du moyen âge, 6), 
Turnhout, 1995, 

18 This is the argument of A. BIRKENMAJER in « Eine neue Handschrift des ‘Liber 
de naturis inferiorum et superiorum' des Daniel von Merlai » in his Études d'histoire 
des sciences et de la philosophie du moyen äge (n. 5 above), pp. 45-52 (48). 
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Scholars have looked for evidence of the use of Gerard of 
Cremona’s translations in the Philosophia. After all, Gerard translated 
from Arabic De caelo, De generatione et corruptione, and other texts 
mentioned by Daniel. But, one by one, the texts cited by Daniel have 
been shown not to be in Gerard’s translation. Instead, we find that he 
used the earlier astrological and astronomical translations of John of 
Seville and Hermann of Carinthia (both of the first half of the twelfth 
century), the anonymous De ortu scientiarum, and, in particular, the 
translations and original works of Adelard of Bath. In fact Daniel’s 
style is modelled very closely on that of Adelard’s original works, 
down to the use of the very same phrases. The majority of identifiable 
works used by Daniel were written by Englishmen (or dedicated to 
Englishmen) and were available in manuscripts in England. 


But what about the Aristotle citations ? As Birkenmajer pointed out 
in 1930, but what has been overlooked by most scholars since then, the 
quotation from the De generatione et corruptione comes from the 
Greek-Latin translation of Burgundio of Pisal?, while those from De 
sensu et sensato and De auditu naturali come from the Liber caeli et 
mundi also mentioned by Daniel; but this is not Aristotle’s work. 
Rather it is a translation of an Arabic compendium of some questions 
on Aristotle’s De caelo made by the great ninth-century Greek-Syriac- 
Arabic translator, Hunain b. Ishaq. This text was later added to the 
Latin translations of parts of Avicenna’s Shifa’, and was printed as 
integral to Avicenna’s work in Venice in 1508. Hence it is referred to 
as Pseudo-Avicenna, De caelo et mundo, 


Now it is precisely these two works — the Greek-Latin translation 
of the De generatione et corruptione and the Pseudo-Avicennan De 
caelo et mundo — that occur, one following the other, in Bodleian, 
Selden supra 24, the manuscript which has the same James of Venice 
and anonymous Greek-Latin translations as Robert of Torigny’s Mont 
Saint-Michel manuscripts. Let us look at this Selden manuscript more 
closely. It consists of several small booklets bound together. Marie- 


19 JupycKa (n. 13 above, p. xLvm) claims that Daniel's citation is the earliest 
known. 

20 An edition of this text is being prepared by Oliver Gutman, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, to whose advice I am indebted. 
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Therese d’Alverny considers that the booklet containing the De gene- 
ratione et corruptione by Burgundio of Pisa is the earliest, and dates to 
the second half of the twelfth century, and that Burgundio of Pisa’s 
Ethica vetus, James of Venice’s translation of the Metaphysics and the 
Pseudo-Avicenna were copied in ca. 12002!. However, Rodney 
Thomson would date both hands to the late twelfth century22. The final 
booklets of the manuscript (which d’Alverny dates to the first half of 
the thirteenth century but Thomson again to the late twelfth century) 
will be considered later. 


These various booklets entered the monastery of St Albans some- 
time between 1200 and 1250 when they received the ex libris of the 
house. We know that Robert of Torigny reorganised the library of Mont 
Saint-Michel by collecting many smaller booklets into larger volumes. 
The same thing may have happened in St Albans?3. But where do the 
Selden booklets come from? One can recognize a familiar format — a 
small octavo manuscript, usually containing only one work, with a 
loose binding. Of the same format, perhaps, were the « quaternuli » into 
which David of Dinant wrote his dangerous works based on the new 
Aristotle in the early thirteenth century24. An example closer at hand is 
the collection of medical and philosophical pamphlets made by Herbert 
the physician and dedicated to the Cathedral library of Durham in the 
third quarter of the twelfth century25. These, when they survive, have 


21 M.-T. p' ALVERNY, « Avicenna latinus V », in Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du moyen áge, 32 (1965), pp. 280-282. 

22 R.M. Tuomson, Manuscripts from St Albans Abbey 1066-1235, Woodbridge, 
1982, pp. 110-111 (n. 56). In England and the Twelfth-Century Renaissance (Past 
and Present, 101, 1983, pp. 1-21), Thomson states that the manuscript was written in 
the 1170s and 1180s (p. 7). 

23 Thomson, Manuscripts from St Albans..., p. 64, draws attention to another 
St Albans scientific manuscript of the same period (Oxford, Laud. lat. 67) which 
consists of four booklets on logic and medicine bound together. 

24 See E. MACCAGNOLO, « David of Dinant and the Beginnings of Aristotelianism 
in Paris », in A History of Twelfth-Century Western Philosophy, ed. P. DRONKE, 
Cambridge, 1988, pp. 429-442. 

25 M..T, D' ALVERNY, « Conclusion », in Pseudo-Aristotle, The Secret of Secrets : 
Sources and Influences, eds. W.F. Ryan and C.B. SCHMITT (Warburg Institute Surveys 
and Texts, 9), London, 1983, pp. 132-140 (135). D'Alverny refers to other « ‘livres de 
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been bound into larger volumes. It was probably little manuscripts like 
these that Daniel of Morley brought back to England with him. But 
were they the Pseudo-Avicenna, the De ortu scientiarum and the other 
Arabic-Latin translations that he refers to in his Philosophia? Or did 
the separate manuscripts (or their originals) come from Mont Saint- 
Michel — or from Chartres, which was also a conduit of Arabic 
science from Spain to England?6 ? 


None of the texts used by Daniel of Morley can be recognized as a 
translation either by Gerard of Cremona?’, or by Dominicus 
Gundissalinus and his colleagues, Avendauth and «magister 
Johannes», who were translating parts of the genuine Avicenna, 
Algazel and Avicebrol in Toledo at the same time as Gerard. 


The last two booklets in the Selden manuscript contain, for the first 
time in England, texts made by these translators. The first of these is 


poches’ qui représentent les premiéres étapes de la nouvelle philosophie » (in this 
case, early thirteenth century) in her « La tradition manuscrite de l’ Avicenne latin », 
in Mélanges Taha Hussein, Cairo, 1962, pp. 67-78 (72) (reprinted in her Avicenne en 
Occident, Paris, 1993). She suggests that their small format enabled them to be kept 
out of sight of the censors ; cf. EADEM, « Les nouveaux apports dans les domaines de 
la science et de la pensée au temps de Philippe Auguste : la philosophie », in La 
France de Philippe Auguste : le temps des mutations, Colloques internationaux du 
CNRS, Paris, 1982, pp. 863-880 (870-873). 

26 See my « The Contents and Affiliation of the Scientific Manuscripts Written at, 
or Brought to, Chartres in the Time of John of Salisbury », in The World of John of 
Salisbury, ed. M. Witks, Oxford, 1984, pp. 127-160. Thomson (Manuscripts from St 
Albans..., p. 110) considers that the hands in Selden supra are « probably French ». 
Another witness to consider is the early thirteenth-century booklet of De caelo et 
mundo bound into MS Bodleian, Laud misc. 357 ; see D’ ALVERNY, « Avicenna latinus 
V, » pp. 333-337. 

27 On the problem of the Liber luminum, cited by Daniel and listed amongst 
Gerard's works see my « The Institutional Context... » (n. 17 above), n. 18. One may 
add that the title Lumen luminum Aristotelis appears in the explicit of Avicenna's 
chapters on mineralogy translated by Alfred of Sareshel (see below) in MS Toledo, 
94-18 (see J.M. MiLLÁS VALLICROSA, Las traducciones orientales en los manuscritos 
de la Biblioteca Catedral de Toledo, Madrid, 1942, p. 72), and that Daniel's citation 
of the work — « the Philosopher has called water white » — could be an oblique 
reference to the description of water forming a white precipitate in the De mine- 
ralibus ; see AvICENNA, De congelatione et conglutinatione lapidum, eds. 
E.J. HoLMvARD and D.C. MANDEVILLE, Paris, 1927, p. 21. 
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the De causis (a cento from Proclus’s Elements of Theology), attributed 
in this manuscript to Avendauth (« Metaphysica Avendauth»), the 
collaborator of Gundissalinus. The second is a complete text of 
Aristotle’s Meteora plus the three chapters of the section of Avicenna’s 
Shifa’ on mineralogy (De mineralibus). The booklet with this compos- 
ite text might have joined the rest of the manuscript later than the 
others because it is the only one (other than the first booklet in the 
manuscript) to bear a St Alban’s ex libris: i.e., it must have been bound 
with the others after it arrived in the abbey. This manuscript is the 
earliest to give the widely occurring description of the provenance of 
this composite work 


The book of Meteora of Aristotle of which the supreme philoso- 
pher Girardus Lumbardus [i.e., Gerard of Cremona] translated 
three books from Arabic into Latin, but Henricus Aristippus 
translated the fourth from Greek into Latin. The last three chap- 
ters were translated by « Aurelius Anglicus Sarulensis » from 
Arabic into Latin. 


The last named is Alfred of Sareshel, who belonged to a group of 
eminent English scientists of the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
century, which included Roger of Hereford and Alexander Nequam 
(both of whom received dedications from Alfred), John Blund, and the 
young Robert Grosseteste. Alfred continued (and nearly completed) the 
translation of the libri naturales and (if we exclude the notes to the 
texts of the Avranches’ manuscripts, possibly composed by Richard 
Bishop) was the first to write commentaries on them?8. He translated 
what he thought were Aristotle's works on botany and mineralogy — 
in reality the De plantis of Nicholas of Damascus and the three chapters 


28 The latest summaries of Alfred's life and works are in NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS, 
De plantis, eds. H.J. DRossAART LuLors and E.L. PooRTMAN (Aristoteles Semitico- 
Latinus), Amsterdam, Oxford and New York, 1989, pp. 465-473 ; ALFRED op 
SARESHEL, Commentary on the Metheora of Aristotle, ed. J.K. OTTE, Leiden, 1988, 
pp. 3-15 and RJ. Long, « Alfred of Sareshel's Commentary on the Pseudo- 
Aristotelian De plantis : A Critical Edition », in Mediaeval Studies, 47 (1985), 
pp. 125-167. Alfred's achievement is set in the context of English scientific learning 
by Richard W. SOUTHERN in his Robert Grosseteste, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1992, pp. 90-92. 
All these studies fail to use an important English manuscript of the commentaries on 
the Meteora and De plantis : Lincoln, Cathedral Chapter Library, 113. 
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from Avicenna’s Shifa’. He wrote commentaries on these works and on 
the Meteora, and refers to his own commentary on De generatione et 
corruptione??. According to a medieval catalogue of the manuscripts of 
Beauvais Cathedral, he also wrote commentaries on De anima, De 
somno et vigilia, De morte et vita and De caelo et mundo (which may 
be the Pseudo-Avicennan text). In his extant works he cites Aristotle’s 
Physics, De generatione et corruptione, De caelo et mundo, Meteora, 
De anima, De somno et vigilia, De respiratione, Metaphysics («in 
Postphisicis »), and Ethics, the De plantis, Qusta b. Lüqa's De diffe- 
rentia spiritus et animae and Alexander of Aphrodisias’s commentary 
on the Meteora?9, It is Alfred’s commentary on the Meteora and its 
accompanying De mineralibus that appears in MS Selden supra 2431. 


29 This has not been identified. The following marginal note is found accompa- 
nying the old Greek-Latin translation of De generatione et corruptione in MS John 
Walters Library in Baltimore (Aristoteles Latinus. Codices, I, p. 238 — a 13th cent. 
MS of the corpus vetustius from Italy) : « Liber Aristotelis translatus ab Henrico 
Aristippo de greco in latinum, correctus et per capitula distinctus a magistro Alvredo 
de Sares<hel>, secundum commentum Alkindi super eundem librum ». Minio- 
PALUELLO, Opuscula : The Latin..., p. 62, has proved on stylistic grounds that the old 
Greek-Latin translation cannot be by Henricus Aristippus ; but it is still possible that 
Alfred could have been involved in its revision. The Greek-Latin translation of De 
generatione et corruptione in Selden supra 24 includes as variants some readings 
from the Arabic-Latin translation of the same work made by Gerard of Cremona (see 
JUDYCKA, op. cit., n. 13 above, p. XXV). Could these, too, have been due to Alfred ? 

30 See ALFRED or SARESHEL, De motu cordis, ed. C. BAEUMKER (Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 23, 1-2), Miinster i.W., 1923, especially 
p. 97 (index of citations), and Ip., Commentary on the Metheora of Aristotle, ed. 
J.K. OTTE, pp. 21-28. The sole citation of « libro celi et mundi » as a title beside « De 
phisico auditu » and « De generatione et corruptione » in the Metheora commentary 
(ed. OTTE, p. 54) does not allow us to deduce whether Alfred knew Aristotle’s work or 
the Pseudo-Avicennan text. In the commentary Alfred uses Hermann of Carinthia’s 
translation of Abū Ma'shar's Greater Introduction, which was also a source for 
Daniel of Morley. 

31 J.K. OTTE, « Alfred of Sareshel’s Commentary on Avicenna’s De congelatione 
et conglutinatione lapidum (i.e., De mineralibus) », in Aspectus et Affectus : Essays 
and Editions in Grosseteste and Medieval Intellectual Life in Honor of Richard 
C. Dales, ed. G. FREIBERGS, New York, 1993, pp. 105-111. Otte states (p. 107) « the 
thought lies near that Selden supra 24 might be close to the holograph. But the calli- 
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Moreover, the commentary on the De mineralibus occurs only in this 
manuscript. But if this suggests that the last booklet of this manuscript 
may be associated with Alfred himself32, the other booklets may be 
associated with another scholar: Alexander Nequam (d. 1217), to 
whom Alfred had dedicated his De motu cordis. For Alexander appears 
to have known directly only four Aristotelian works (other than the 
logic), and these are the very works that appear in these booklets — the 
Metaphysics, Ethica vetus, the Pseudo-Avicennan De caelo et mundo 
and the De causis33. 


x k k 


While translating works on vegetables and minerals, Alfred was also 
aware of Aristotle’s book on the third division of nature — De anima- 
libus — which he quotes in his commentary on De plantis. This text, 
which included the ten books of Historia animalium, the four books of 
De partibus animalium, and the five books of De generatione anima- 
lium, was translated by another British scholar, Michael Scot, in Toledo 
sometime before 1220. Michael Scot’s name is associated with the 


graphy showed by text and commentary and the uniform coloration of the ink clearly 
indicate that it is a copy ». 

32 One problem with connecting the Meteora booklet directly with Alfred is the 
erroneous designation of the author as « Aurelius Anglicus Sarulensis » (where other 
manuscripts have « Alvredus Anglicus Sarelensis ») in the colophon. 

33 See Hunt, The Schools and the Cloister..., pp. 67-69 ; two quotations from the 
Ethica vetus and one each from the Metaphysics and De causis appear in the 
Speculum speculationum (written between 1201 and 1213) in which Alexander also 
quotes from Alfred's translation of the De plantis ; the quotation from the Pseudo- 
Avicennan De caelo appears in his De naturis rerum. All these quotations Alexander 
attributes to Aristotle. The use of the Pseudo-Avicenna has not been noted before (see 
Appendix I below). Alexander's knowledge of the De anima comes from John 
Blund's De anima (see below). Nequam, however, recommends to arts students thc 
reading of the De anima, together with the Metaphysics and De generatione et 
corruptione, in his Sacerdos ad altare. Nequam's connection with St Albans in the 
1180s and 1190s and his knowledge of the texts in the St Albans MS prompted 
Rodney Thomson, the editor of Speculum speculationum (Oxford, 1988), to suggest 
that Nequam himself brought Selden supra 24 to England (p. xvi). It is more probable, 
however, that Nequam brought the exemplar of this manuscript, since the copy of the 
Pseudo-Avicennan De caelo et mundo in the Selden supra manuscript ends in chapter 
12, and Nequam quotes from chapter 13. I owe this observation to Oliver Gutman. 
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translation of several of Averroes’ commentaries on Aristotle’s works 
as well as the portion of the Shifa’ on zoology. His connections with 
Great Britain are largely the stuff of legend. We know he had benefices 
in England and Scotland and was offered the archbishopric of Cashel in 
Ireland (which he refused), but we have no evidence that he ever 
resided in England. Nevertheless, one may note that his De animalibus 
was popular in England34, and that the scholar to show the earliest 
knowledge of the translations of Averroes’ commentaries on the 
Physics, the De caelo and the Metaphysics is Grosseteste. He refers to 
« Averroys, commentator Philosophi videlicet Aristotelis» in his own 
commentary on the Physics (written between 1228 and 1232) and 
virtually summarises Books Nine and Eleven respectively of the 
Metaphysics with Averroes’ commentary in his De potentia et actu and 
De motu supercelestium??. 


With the translation of Aristotle's De animalibus the Latin corpus of 
Aristotle's natural science (including some works not by Aristotle) was 
virtually complete3®. It is curious, however, that the De animalibus 
never became part of the collection of Aristotle's texts on natural 
science known as the Corpus vetustius, even though it would have been 
natural for it to follow the De mineralibus and the De plantis which 
were included in the Corpus. One explanation for this could be its 
length; but more compelling is that the De animalibus appeared on the 
scene after the Corpus had already been put together. This makes sense 
in that all the texts that make up the Corpus were translated before the 
De animalibus. Moreover, in what is apparently the earliest English 
manuscript to contain the De animalibus — British Library, Royal 


34 Eight manuscripts in British Libraries from the thirteenth century are listed in 
Aristoteles Latinus. Codices. To these one can add the English manuscripts Paris, BN, 
lat. 17843 and Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 97 (see ARISTOTLE, De 
animalibus ` Michael Scot’s Arabic-Latin Translation of Books XV-XIX, ed. A.M.I. 
VAN OPPENRAAY, Leiden, New York and Cologne, 1992, p. xxii) and a fragment of 
another English thirteenth-century manuscript in the private collection of Brian 
Lawn : frag. 37. 

35 R.A. GAUTHIER, « Notes sur les débuts (1225-40) du premier Averroisme », in 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, 66 (1982), pp. 321-374. 

36 The De progressu and De motu were not translated until late in the thirteenth 
century by William of Moerbeke. 
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12.C.XV, the work does indeed occur in the context of Aristotelian 
natural science, but alongside commentaries by Averroes on the Parva 
naturalia and the Arabic philosopher’s original cosmological treatise, 
De substantia orbis?’. This context suggests that the transmission of the 
De animalibus was bound up with that of Averroes’ works, which is as 
one would expect, considering their common origin in the circle of 
Michael Scot. It is worth looking more closely at the Corpus vetustius 
and the evidence we have for the date and place of its compilation. 


The Corpus vetustius is so-called by modern scholars to distinguish 
it from the later collection of works of natural science (Corpus 
recentius) in which the texts translated from Arabic were replaced by 
Greek-Latin translations. The name derives from the fact that several 
manuscripts of the Corpus vetustius add, at the end of their list of 
contents: «et omnes (scil. libri) sunt de veteri translatione»38. The 
contents and order of materials vary from manuscript to manuscript, 
but those of MS Citta del Vaticano, Bibl. Apost., Urb. lat. 206 are 
typical, consisting of: Physics, De caelo, De generatione et corrup- 
tione, Meteora, De anima, De memoria, De somno, De sensu et 
sensato, De differentia spiritus et animae of Qusta b. Liga, De morte et 


37 This manuscript was described in detail by Anonymous (M.T. d’Alverny), « La 
tradition manuscrite des Quaestiones Nicolai peripatetici » in Medieval Learning and 
Language : Essays presented to RW Hunt, eds. J.J.G. ALEXANDER and M.T. GIBSON, 
Oxford, 1976 (reprinted in EaD., La transmission des textes philosophiques et scien- 
tifiques au Moyen Age [Variorum Collected Studies, CS 463], Aldershot, 1994, 
pp. 200-219 [see pp. 203-207 and 214-218]). This manuscript includes several 
collections of notes and questions on natural philosophy, including those of the 
mysterious « Nicolas Peripateticus », a text by whom is attributed to Michael Scot by 
Albert the Great. While the cataloguers of Aristoteles Latinus. Codices assign the 
manuscript to the beginning of the thirteenth century, d’Alverny more cautiously 
writes « le manuscrit a été transcrit par des scribes anglais dans la second quart du 
XIII* siècle ; la seconde partie nous paraît contenir des additions d'une main un peu 
plus récente, vers le milieu du XIII? siècle » (p. 206). In any case it appears to be the 
earliest manuscript of each of the texts (except the De animalibus) that it contains. 

38 Aristoteles Latinus. Codices, I, p. 49. 
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vita??, De causis attributed to Avendauth, and De plantis (or De 
vegetabilibus) of Nicholas of Damascus. In some manuscripts the old 
translation of the Metaphysics is added49, and this situation is reflected 
in the ban on Aristotle's works «on natural philosophy and meta- 
physics» in the interdictions of Robert of Courgon, the cardinal legate, 
for the University of Paris in 1215. 


The Corpus vetustius could have been compiled in several places. 
We may note, for example, that Petrus Hispanus knew and composed 
commentaries on most of the « animate » part of the Corpus (but not the 
physics or cosmology) in Montpellier or Salerno in the 1230s and early 
1240s^!, and Roger Bacon was writing «quaestiones » on virtually the 
whole Corpus, plus the Metaphysics, as a magister artium in Paris 
between ca. 1241 and 1247/125042. But England in the period between 
121443 and ca. 1230 certainly provided the climate for the putting- 


39 This is the title that is always given to De longitudine et brevitate vitae in the 
Corpus vetustius, and hence allows one to recognize immediately the manuscripts in 
which the Corpus vetustius occurs (Aristoteles Latinus. Codices, p. 59, n. 1). 

40 An English example of this arrangement is Durham, Dean and Chapter Library, 
C.IIL.17 (13th century). 

41 Petrus’ commentaries or « quaestiones » are on De anima, De sensu et sensato, 
De longitudine, De animalibus and the pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomia and 
Problemata (see C.H. Lour, « Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries, Authors : 
Narcissus-Richardus », in Traditio, 28 (1972], pp. 356-361). He may have written 
these in Paris, but the fact that they are restricted to texts concerning man and animals 
suggests rather the context of the medical faculties of Montpellier or Salerno. For the 
division « animatum » see Appendix II below. 

42 C.H. Long, « Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries, Authors : Robertus- 
Wilgelmus », in Traditio, 29 (1973), pp. 115-121. A commentary as such on De 
longitudine is not extant, but Bacon’s interest in the topic of this text is attested by his 
well-known De retardatione accidentium senectutis. For the latest reassessment of 
Roger's academic development see S.J. WıLLıams, « Roger Bacon and His Edition of 
the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum secretorum », in Speculum, 69 (1994), pp. 57-73. 

43 This date is given because it immediately precedes the Paris injunctions and 
because there was a « suspendium clericorum » in Oxford from 1209 to 1214. 
However, though this suspension meant that there was no teaching in the University, 
it did not of course prevent private study, and teaching continued in Cambridge and 
elsewhere. 
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together and the copying of Aristotle’s natural science. The Paris 
injunctions against the teaching of natural science and metaphysics did 
not apply to the English schools, and English scholars had, at least 
since Adelard, a particular liking for the science of nature. The 
psychology and metaphysics of Avicenna and Avicebrol had been 
embraced with enthusiasm at the turn of the thirteenth century, and 
John Blund, whose own De anima (probably written in 1200-1204) 
quoted Avicenna’s De anima liberally, was described in 1232 as 


[...] the first man to investigate deeply the books of Aristotle, 
when the Arabs had recently handed them over to the Latins, and 
the man who had lectured on Aristotle first and with the most 
renown in both Oxford and Paris 4. 


We know less of other English scholars, such as the John of London 
who was described by his pupil John of Garland as having «lectured on 
the philosophers and predicted battles » and by Roger Bacon as having 
been «one of the two perfect scholars in mathematics»45. But the 
interest in natural science is amply demonstrated in the works of Robert 
Grosseteste*®, and would have engaged the attention of the young 
Roger Bacon. 


Thirteen thirteenth-century manuscripts of the Corpus vetustius are 
listed for libraries in Great Britain in Aristoteles Latinus. Codices (See 


44 Henry or AVRANCHES, apud D.A. CALLUS, « Introduction of Aristotelian 
Learning to Oxford », in Proceedings of the British Academy, 29 (1943), pp. 229-281 
(242) : « primus Aristotilis satagens perquirere libros, / quando recenter eos Arabes 
misere Latinis, / quos numquam fertur legisse celebrius alter / aut prius, ut perhibent, 
Oxonia Parisiusque ». 

45 For John of Garland see Carus, « Introduction of Aristotelian... », p. 241 
(Garland refers to John as having taught a theory of Avicenna on the nature of wind 
and vapour). For Roger Bacon, see the most up-to-date attempt to piece together John 
of London's biography ` W.R. Knorr, « John of Tynemouth alias John of London : 
Emerging portrait of a Singular Medieval Mathematician », in British Journal for the 
History of Science, 23 (1990), pp. 293-330 (see p. 303). Knorr traces the activity of 
this mathematician to at least as early as 1230. 

46 Grosseteste's works are the focus of James McEvov's article « The Influence 
of Aristotle at Oxford 1200-1250 », in Proceedings of the World Congress on 
Aristotle, Thessaloniki August 7-14, Athens, 1981, pp. 308-317. 
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Table, pp. 47-50). None of these are dated more precisely within the 
thirteenth century, and until the work, currently in hand, of cataloguing 
the British manuscripts containing the texts of, and the commentaries 
on, Aristotle’s works is completed*’, only provisional conclusions can 
be reached. The first thing to notice, however, is that, of these thirteen 
manuscripts, nine contain what we may call the « Oxford gloss» and 
three include glosses from the commentaries by Adam of Buckfield in 
their margins. Only four manuscripts remain whose glosses have not 
yet been identified*®. The Vatican Urbinas manuscript already men- 
tioned is English, and includes both the Oxford gloss and Adam of 
Buckfield glosses. 


The Oxford gloss is a title I have given to the «chaine de gloses 
scolaires constitué a Oxford» described by Fernand Bossier and Jozef 
Brams in their recent edition of the translatio vetus of the Physics^9. 
These two scholars have isolated this sequence of glosses, which 
includes references to «alia translatio» and annotations between the 
lines and in the margins, in ten English manuscripts50; and they charac- 
terize it as being very similar in all the manuscripts, but at the same 


47 This is a project which has been undertaken by Robert Goulding of the 
Warburg Institute under the sponsorship of the British Academy. 

48 Cambridge, Gonville and Caius, 452/379, Durham Cathedral C.IV.18, British 
Library, Arundel 325 and Worcester Cathedral, F.42. 

49 ARISTOTLE, Physica. Translatio vetus (Aristoteles Latinus, VII, 1), Leiden and 
New York, 1990, p. Lv. An example of the text of the gloss to the first chapter of the 
Physics is given in Ch. BURNETT and A. MENDELSOHN, « Aristotle and Averroes on 
Method in the Middle Ages and Renaissance ` the ‘Oxford Gloss’ to the Physics and 
Pietro d' Afeltro's Expositio Proemii Averroys », in Method and Order in Renaissance 
Philosophy of Nature. The Aristotle Commentary Tradition, ed. E. KessLER, Wolfen- 
büttel (in press). Although Bossier, Brams and I have only investigated the Physics 
glosses in detail, it seems that the same kind of gloss extends over most of the texts of 
the Corpus vetustius. 

50 MSS London, British Library, Harley 3487, Royal 12.G.III and 12.G.V and 
Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, 506/384, and, in a reduced form, in London, 
British Library, Royal 12.G.II, Cambridge, University Library, Ee.II.31, Durham 
Cathedral, Chapter Library, C.IN.17, Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 111 and 114, 
and Città del Vaticano, Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, Urb. lat. 206 (first glossator). 
Bossier and Brams emphasize the need for further study of this gloss. 
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time clearly differentiated by the selection and arrangement of the 
glosses, which suggests to them that the sequence of glosses can neither 
have been simply copied from one manuscript to another, nor be traced 
back to several glossators working in isolation from each other. Rather 
it gives one a glimpse of the (possibly progressive) elaboration of a 
corpus of scholastic glosses which apparently constitute the kernel of 
an exegesis of the text. These glosses make extensive use of the rele- 
vant commentaries of Averroes. Since Michael Scot and the other 
translators of Averroes’ commentaries on the libri naturales had trans- 
lated the lemmata from Aristotle’s text along with the commentary (and 
the commentary, of course, refers to the wording as it is in the 
lemmata) the lemmata also appear in the margin, as «alia translatio» 
(«another translation »). 


I have studied quite closely the first chapter of the first book of the 
Physics in the four London manuscripts of this glossed Corpus 
vetustius?!. What one finds is that half to two-thirds of the commentary 
of Averroes to this chapter is cited in the margins. The sentences from 
Averroes which explain the meaning of individual words or phrases are 
retained — characteristically sentences beginning «et intendit 
[Aristoteles] per [...] ». The more general philosophical discussions in 
Averroes are omitted. In some manuscripts, mixed in with these cita- 
tions, in other manuscripts in a separate column, one finds comments 
that are not by Averroes and are unattributed. Then, between the lines 
are added explanations of individual words (sometimes taken from 
Averroes' commentary or the alia translatio), indications of the order 
in which the words should be read, or of the logical structure of the 
phrases («ma» indicating a «major premiss»; «mi» indicating a 
«minor premiss») and other information. Arabic numerals in the 
margin break up the text as it is divided in Averroes’ commentary. 
Then, at the bottom of the page are recapitulated the main points that 
Aristotle discusses on that page, in the form of «conclusiones »32, 


51 See BURNETT and MENDELSORN, « Aristotle and Averroes... ». 

52 For example, the « conclusiones » to the first page in Harley 3487 are: 
« Primum : in adquirendo cognitionem rerum naturalium quod investiganda est 
cognitio causarum principiorum et elementorum rerum naturalium. Secundum : in 
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The only indication of the provenance of the Oxford gloss is the 
well-known statement added at the end of the list contents of one of the 
manuscripts — British Library, Reg. 12.G.II: «quem librum scripsit 
Henricus de Renham et audivit in scolis Oxonie et emendavit et 
glosavit audiendo »55 ; which implies that Henry of Renham first wrote 
out the texts of Aristotle's natural science neatly, and then attended the 
lectures on these texts in the Oxford Schools and corrected the text and 
wrote in glosses as he listened to the magister. Of Henry of Renham's 
dates, however, we are not sure, but most evidence seems to point to 
the end of the thirteenth century?^. The Vatican Urbinas manuscript, 
which includes a reduced (embryonic?) version of the gloss, was 
written before 1253, and it is difficult to know how much further back 
one can go in dating the gloss. In any case, as Bossier and Brams have 
made clear, the gloss cannot have been composed at the same time as a 
canonical text of the Corpus vetustius was established; for the 
manuscripts of the Physics that the gloss accompanies represent very 
different textual traditions), 


We have, therefore, to look further back in history for the compi- 
lation of the Corpus vetustius. And here, the other source of glosses and 
commentaries in English thirteenth-century manuscripts of the Corpus 
may be helpful: Adam of Buckfield’s commentaries?6. 


Adam was studying at Oxford in 1238 and became magister artium 
there before 1243. Since he was granted the rectorship of the church of 
Iver in Buckinghamshire in 1248 or 1249 and spent the latter period of 
his life in ecclesiastical posts, it is likely that his commentaries were 
written in the late 1230s and the 1240s in Oxford, before he progressed 


adquirendo cognitionem causarum principiorum et elementorum rerum naturalium, 
procedendum est a magis universalibus ad minus universalia ». 

53 See also CALLUS, « Introduction of Aristotelian... », pp. 268-270. 

54 For the various possibilities, see ibid., pp. 269-270. 

55 Bossier and Brams, ed. cit., n. 49 above, p. LVI. 

56 These are found in Cambridge, Caius 384/506 (marginal commentary on De 
sensu et sensato), Oxford, Corpus Christi 111 (commentaries on Physics, Meteora, 
De anima), ibid., 114 (marginal commentary on Physics and De longitudine), and 
Vat., Urb. lat. 206 (commentaries on De caelo, De generatione et corruptione, 
Meteora, De anima and De sensu et sensato). 
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from arts to theology>’. And what a number of commentaries there are ! 
Charles Lohr in his catalogue of medieval Latin Aristotle commentaries 
lists twenty-two58, ranging over the whole of the Corpus vetustius, 
including the De plantis, the De causis, the De differentia spiritus et 
animae and (according to Callus) the pseudo-Avicennan De caelo et 
mundo*?. He did not comment on the De animalibus, which, as we 
have seen, was not included in the Corpus vetustius, but he commented 
on the Metaphysics, which often appears in the manuscripts of the 
Corpus vetustius. 


Up to now little work has been done on Adam of Buckfield's 
commentaries, but a preliminary glance at the commentary on the 
opening of the Physics in London, Wellcome Institute, MS 3, shows 
what would seem to be typical features of Adam's style. He refers to 
the « Commentator » (i.e., Averroes) more frequently than to any other 
authority and Averroes' large commentaries provide the most obvious 


57 A. PELZER, « Une source inconnue de Roger Bacon, Alfred de Sareshel, 
commentateur des Météorologiques d'Aristote », in Arch. Franc. Hist., 12 (1919), 
pp. 44-67 ; CALLUS, « Introduction of Aristotelian... », art. cit. n. 44 above, pp. 255- 
256 and R.J. Long, « Adam of Buckfield and John Sackville: Some Notes on 
Philadelphia Free Library MS Lewis European 53 », in Traditio, 45 (1989-1990), 
pp. 364-367. Adam's commentary forms part of the comprehensive study of British 
commentaries on Aristotle's Physics carried out by Francesco Del Punta, Cecilia 
Trifogli and Silvia Donati, to all of whom I am very grateful for advice. 

58 [ oum, « Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries. Authors A-F », in Traditio, 23 
(1967), pp. 313-413 (317-323). 

59 Adam's awareness of the homogeneity of the Corpus vetustius is indicated by 
the first sentences of his commentaries in which he links each work to the previous 
one, and uses the terminology of the introductions to the arts (see Appendix II 
below) ; cf. his De caelo commentary : « In libro praecedenti, qui intitulatur De 
physico auditu, egit Aristoteles de corpore mobili simpliciter. In hoc autem libro, qui 
intitulatur De caelo et mundo, agit de corpore mobili contracto ad corpus mundi » 
(LoHR, « Medieval Latin... », p. 319). 

90 One version of Adam's commentary on the Metaphysics was edited by 
A. MAURER : « Sententia super secundum Metaphysicae », in Nine Mediaeval 
Thinkers : A Collection of Hitherto Unedited Texts, ed. J.R. O'DoNNELL, Toronto, 
1955. Editions are in process of the commentaries on De plantis (by James Long) and 
De morte et vita (by Michael Dunne) and the Physics (see n. 57 above). 
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model for Adam. Adam divides Aristotle’s text into short sections, and, 
for each section, after giving the first words of the text of Aristotle, he 
summarises the meaning of the passage, and then discusses each word 
or phrase in order, ending with a more detailed investigation of a 
problem or problems arising from the passage. 


But Averroes was not Adam’s sole model. In his commentaries on 
the Meteora and De plantis he makes frequent reference to Alfred of 
Sareshel, whom he cites with respect (« Alfredus super hunc locum»; 
«illa sunt verba Alfredi » etc.)6!. If Alfred can be regarded as the first 
commentator on Aristotle's natural science, then Adam is his 
successor, providing a new set of commentaries for a new generation of 
students at Oxford. Moreover, he may be the earliest scholar to provide 
commentaries for the whole of the Corpus vetustius. His works, there- 
fore, presuppose the existence of the Corpus vetustius in Oxford in the 
late 1230s and early 1240s. They also imply the knowledge of 
Averroes’ commentaries, which probably provided the model for 
Adam. However, that the Corpus vetustius preceded the arrival of 
Averroes’ commentaries is suggested by the above-mentioned fact that 
the De animalibus was not included in the Corpus vetustius. If 
Averroes! commentaries started to appear on the scene ca. 1228-1232, 
then the Corpus might have been put together in the years preceding 
these dates. 


However, the picture that I have painted may be too simplistic. The 
manuscripts that survive are likely to be only a small proportion of the 
manuscripts that were produced. Individual works of Aristotle may 
have been copied as scholars came across them, and the order in which 
they were copied may have been haphazard. To talk of a «corpus» 
implies a rational order of texts and even, perhaps, a standard edition. 


The rational order of the parts of natural science was set out in 
Alfarabi's De divisione scientiarum9?. Dominicus Gundissalinus, who 
made a Latin version of this text, clarified that natural science was 
divided into « eight parts » (probably influenced by his knowledge that 


61 ALFRED OF SARESHEL, Commentary on the Metheora of Aristotle, ed. J.K. OTTE, 
p. 16 (quoting Pelzer). 
62 For a comparison of the different orders of material see Table. 
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Avicenna had divided the natural-science part of his Shifa’ into eight 
books), and describes each of these parts. The descriptions of natural 
science in the introductions to the arts of the mid-thirteenth century 
onwards follow the order given by Alfarabi and Gundissalinus, and 
point out the cohesion of the corpus and the logic of its arrangement. A 
short description of this kind occurs on the first page of Henry of 
Renham’s copy of the Corpus vetustius63. Natural science is about 
body in movement, either in general (the Physics) or in respect to 
specific kinds of bodies. These are (a) those not subject to generation 
and corruption (the De caelo) and (b) those so subject (the De genera- 
tione et corruptione); which, in turn, are divided into animate and 
inanimate, and so on. 


The order of the texts in the Corpus vetustius shows some awareness 
of this rational arrangement, but does not follow it consistently. The 
Physics always comes first, usually followed by the De caelo, the De 
generatione et corruptione, and the Meteora. The next in order — the 
De plantis — in some manuscripts follows here, but in others is rele- 
gated to among the last treatises in the Corpus. The De animalibus, of 
course, does not appear in the Corpus at all. The Parva naturalia, 
following the De anima, appear in many different orders, partly 
perhaps because Alfarabi and his successors had not specified their 
order. 


Nor does there seem to be a conformity of textual tradition in the 
texts that make of the Corpus vetustius. If the university statutes 
demanded that the students read a certain corpus of Aristotle’s works in 
natural science (as did those of Paris in 1255 and those of Oxford in 
1268), then students might have put together those texts from different 
sources — e.g., from manuscripts which contain a single text of the 
Corpus rather than from a compendium — and the textual tradition of 
the Corpus vetustius might therefore not be expected to be 
homogenous. 


What one can say is that, looking back at the twelfth century from 
the mid-thirteenth, one sees a remarkable change in the knowledge, use 
and acceptance of the libri naturales. Physica, from being defined 


63 See Appendix II, p. 46. 
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primarily as being about elements and mixtures, has become the study 
of movement and rest. The new translations of Aristotle’s natural 
philosophy, which were originally diffused in small booklets, usually 
containing one text each, are now written out in large folio volumes 
embracing the whole of natural science. Those texts which were first 
passed round (perhaps secretly) by a mere handful of scholars in a very 
few manuscripts are now being copied by every student following the 
university arts course. What had been an adjunct of medicine and left 
out of the seven liberal arts, has become one of the three 
« philosophies » which form the framework of a university education®. 
Aristotle’s spell has been broken. 


Warburg Institute, London 


64 For the « three philosophies » (naturalis, moralis, and prima) which were 
taught alongside the seven liberal arts, see J.A. WEISHEIPL, « Science in the Thirteenth 
Century », in The History of the University of Oxford, I, The Early Oxford Schools, 
ed. J.I. Carro, Oxford, 1984, pp. 435-470. The term « philosophia naturalis » seems 
to be particularly associated with the university context ; an early use is in the statutes 
prescribing Aristotle’s natural philosophy in Paris in 1210 and 1215. The term 
« scientia naturalis » appears in the translations of Alfarabi’s De divisione scientiarum 
and in the work of Gundissalinus and Kilwardby. 
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APPENDIX I 


Alexander Nequam and the Pseudo-Avicennan De caelo et mundo 


In The Schools and the Cloister (Oxford, 1984), Richard Hunt wrote 
that «there is a quotation in the De naturis rerum [of Alexander 
Nequam] apparently taken direct from [Aristotle’s] De caelo et 
mundo», but his note to this statement is more hesitant: «DNR i.6 
(p. 39): cf. De caelo et mundo, II, 7». In fact the text in question comes 
not directly from Aristotle but from the Pseudo-Avicennan De caelo et 
mundo, as the following comparison shows : 


De naturis rerum, I, 6 


Aristoteles autem in libro caeli 
et mundi probat stellas non esse 
igneas. Si enim, inquit, igneae 
essent, naturaliter moverentur 
sursum, cum locus non sit 
impedimento. Praevenit etiam 
Aristoteles objectiones aliorum 
dicens « Splendorem habent 
stellas, sed similiter et 
putredines quercus. Calefaciunt 
stellae, sed et sagitta motu suo 
facit plumbum liquescere ». 
Placet item Aristoteli ut nec leve 
nec ponderosum sit coelum, sed 
neque calidum neque frigidum. 
Hujusmodi enim proprietates 
elementatis conveniunt. 


Ps.-Avicenna, De caelo, c. 13 


Invenimus enim multa habentia 
splendorem in se quo illuminant, 
ut fragmenta quercus putride et 
animal quod dicitur noctiluca et 
specula, et alia his similia, 
quorum natura nec potest dici 
ignea. Unde manifestum est quod 
quamvis stelle conveniant cum 
igne in calefaciendo et in 
splendendo, non tamen ideo sunt 
ignee nature. Multa autem sunt 
que significant stellas non esse 
igneas. Unum eorum est hoc 
quod natura ignis est moveri ab 
inferiori ad superius [...] 
Invenimus autem multa que 
calefaciunt suo motu, sicut ex 
motu sagitte liquescit plumbum 
quod in ea est. 


65 The texts are taken from the edition of the De naturis rerum, by Th. WRIGHT 
(Rolls Series 34), London, 1963 and AvICENNA, Opera philosophica, Venice, 1508, 


fol. 41r-v, respectively. 
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APPENDIX IT 


The following description of the parts of natural science and their 
textbooks has been written into the bottom right-hand comer of the first 
page of the copy of the Physics (the first work) in Henry of Renham’s 
manuscript of the Corpus vetustius, London, British Library, Royal 
12.G.II (fol. 2r; see pp. 40 and 43 above). It bears a similarity to the 
description of natural science in Arnoul de Provence, Divisio 
scientiarum (ca. 1250), edited by C. Lafleur, Quatre introductions a la 
philosophie au XIIIe siècle, Montreal and Paris, 1988, p. 332 and 
phrases in the work of Adam of Buckfield (see n. 59 above). A more 
remote parallel is the chapter Divisio naturalis scientiae Aristotelis ubi 
patent subiecta partialium librorum et fines, in Robert Kilwardby, De 
ortu scientiarum (ca. 1250), ed. A. G. Judy (Auctores Britannici Medii 
Aevi, 4), Oxford and Toronto, 1976, ch. 10, pp. 23-29. 


In scientia naturali est consideratio de corpore mobili sicut de 
subiecto, unde sicut distinguibilis est consideratio de corpore 
mobili, secundum hunc distinguitur scientia naturalis per partes 
suas et libros suos. Consideratio autem de corpore mobili aut est 
de corpore mobili sumpto simpliciter — et sic est consideratio de 
ipso in isto libro phisicorum — aut est de corpore mobili 
contracto per speciales differentias. Corpus autem mobile 
contractum per speciales differentias aut est ingenerabile et 
incorruptibile — et sic est consideratio de ipso in libro celi et 
mundi — aut est generabile et corruptibile ; et hoc dupliciter, 
quia aut est generabile corruptibile simpliciter dictum — de quo 
est intentio in /ibro de generatione et corruptione — aut 
contractum per differentias speciales alias, et illud aut est 
animatum aut inanimatum. De corpore generabili et corruptibili 
et inanimato est intentio libri meteorum. Corpus autem 
generabile et corruptibile animatum tripliciter est, scilicet aut 
animatum anima vegetabili tantum — et de hoc intendit in libro 
de vegetabilibus — aut animatum anima vegetabili et sensibili 
— et de hoc intendit in libro de animalibus — aut est animatum 
anima vegetabili, sensibili et rationabili, cuiusmodi est homo ; et 
de hoc duplex est perscrutatio, quia aut secundum proprietates et 
passiones que accidunt ei ex parte corporis — et hoc modo 
perscrutatur de eo in medicina — aut secundum proprietates et 
passiones que accidunt ei ex parte anime, et secundum hoc est 
perscrutatio in libro de anima et in ceteris parvis libris. 
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TABLE 


The Order of Aristotle’s Works on Natural Science 


The following sources are used: 


Column 1: ALFARABI, Catdlogo de las ciencias, ed. A. GONZALEZ 
PALENCIA, Madrid, 1932, pp. 108-109 (Gundissalinus’s version) 
and 161-163 (Gerard of Cremona’s version)66. 


Column 2: DOMINICUS GUNDISSALINUS, De divisione philosophiae, 
ed. L. BAUR (Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittel- 
alters, IV, 2-3), Münster, 1903, pp. 20-22. 


Column 3: ROBERT KILWARDBY, De ortu scientiarum, ed. A.G. JUDY, 
Oxford and Toronto, 1976, pp. 23-29. Note that Kilwardby gives 
the titles of De plantis and De animalibus in the same position as 
Alfarabi, but puts off discussion of their contents until after the 
Parva naturalia. 


Column 4: Division of natural science in British Library, Royal 
12.G.II, Henry of Renham's manuscript (see Appendix II). 


Column 5: MS Cambridge, Caius 452/379 (= Go)07, 


Column 6: MS Cambridge, Caius 506/384, containing the Oxford gloss 
and a commentary of Adam of Buckfield (= Cy). 


Column 7: MS Cambridge, University Library, Ee.II.31, containing the 
reduced version of the Oxford gloss (2 Ew). 


Column 8: MS Durham Cathedral, C.IIL17, containing the reduced 
version of the Oxford gloss (= Dy). 


Column 9: Ibid., C.IV.18 (= DI). 


66 In the context of this Table there are no significant differences between these 
two versions. 

67 The sigla are those used by F. Bossier and J. Brams in their edition of Physica, 
translatio vetus (Aristoteles Latinus, VII, 1), Leiden and New York, 1990, plus 
further sigla when needed. 
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Column 10: MS British Library, Arundel 325, missing the first four 
quires (= Ar). 


Column 11: /bid., Harley 3487, containing the Oxford gloss (= Ha). 


Column 12: Ibid., Royal 12.G.II, containing the reduced version of the 
Oxford gloss (= Lt). 


Column 13: Ibid., Royal 12.G.III, containing the Oxford gloss (= Lk). 
Column 14: Ibid., Royal 12.G.V, containing the Oxford gloss (= Lv). 


Column 15: MS Oxford, Corpus Christi, 111, containing the reduced 
version of the Oxford gloss and some commentaries of Adam of 
Buckfield (2 Oc). 


Column 16: Ibid., 114, containing the reduced version of the Oxford 
gloss and some commentaries of Adam of Buckfield (= Cr). 


Column 17: MS Worcester Cathedral, F.42 (2 Wj). 


Column 18: Città del Vaticano, Urb.lat. 206, containing the reduced 
version of the Oxford gloss and some commentaries of Adam of 
Buckfield (= Ur). 


The constituents of the Corpus vetustius 


Ph: Physics, transl. from Greek by James of Venice. 


Cael: De caelo, transl. from Arabic by Gerard of Cremona, replacing 
the Pseudo-Avicennan De caelo et mundo, translated from 
Arabic by an unknown translator. 


Gen: De generatione et corruptione, transl. from Greek by 
Burgundio of Pisa. 


Mete : Meteora, books 1-3 transl. from Arabic by Gerard of Cremona; 
book 4 transl. from Greek by Henricus Aristippus. To this is 
added: 


Min: De mineralibus, three chapters from the Shifä’ of Avicenna 
transl. from Arabic by Alfred of Sareshel. In the case of the 
manuscripts of the Corpus vetustius «Mete» refers to the 
combined « Mete » + « Min». 
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Plant: De plantis of Nicholas of Damascus, transl. from Arabic by 
Alfred of Sareshel. 

Anim: De anima, transl. from Greek by James of Venice. 

Mem. ` De memoria, transl. from Greek by James of Venice. 

Sens: De sensu et sensato, transl. from Greek by James of Venice ? 

Som: De somno, transl. from Greek by James of Venice ? 

Mort: De morte et vita, transl. from Greek by James of Venice. 

Diff: De differentia spiritus et animae of Qustä b. Lüqà transl. from 
Arabic by John of Seville and Limia. 

Caus: De causis, (written ?) and transl. from Arabic by Avendauth. 

Other texts 

Meta: Metaphysica vetus, transl. from Greek by James of Venice. 


Meta nova: Metaphysica nova, transl. from Greek by William of 


Moerbeke. 


Ethica: Ethica vetus and nova, transl. from Greek by Burgundio of 


Pomo: 
Mun: 
A ibus 


Pisa (the nova possibly by a different translator). 
De pomo, transl. from Hebrew. 
De mundo, transl. from Greek. 


: De animalibus, transl. from Arabic by Michael Scot. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Alf Gund  Kilw Ren Go Cy Ew Dy DI 
Ph Ph Ph Ph Ph Ph Ph Meta Ph 
nova 
Mun Cael Cael Cael Cael Anim Cael Ph Cael 
Cael Gen Gen Gen Gen Mem Mete Cael Gen 
Gen Mete ` Mete Mete Mete Gen Anim Gen Mete 
Mete Min (Min) (Min) Anim Cael Mem Mete Anim 
Min Plant Plant Plant Mem Meta Meta Som Mem 
Plant A "bus A.ibus  Aibus Sens Mete Plant Diff 
A.ibus Anim Anim Anim Plant Mort Anim Plant 
Anim etal. Mem etal. Som Diff Sens Sens 
etal Sens Diff Som Mem Som 
Som Mort Sens Mort 
Mort Plant Diff 
Meta 
(Plant) nova 
(A.ibus) 

10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Ar Ha Lt Lk Lv Oc Cr Wj Ur 
Gen Ph Ph Pomo Ph Ph Ph Ph Ph 
Mem Cael Cael Ph Gen Gen Mete Gen Cael 
Sens Gen Plant Cael Cael Cael Plant Som Gen 
Anim Mete Mete Gen Mete Mete Som Sens Mete 
Caus Anim Gen Mete ` Plant Plant Caus Anim 
Diff Mem Mem Plant Anim Anim Anim Mem 
Mort Mort Anim Anim Som Mem Mem Som 
Som Diff Mort Som Mort Ethica Sens Sens 

Som Diff Sens Mem Mort Cael Diff 
Sens Som Mem Sens Meta Diff Mort 
nova 
Plant Sens Mort Diff Sens Mort Caus 
Diff Diff Gen Plant 
Som Meta 
Meta Meta 
nova nova 


R. JAMES LONG 


THE RECEPTION AND USE OF ARISTOTLE BY THE EARLY 
ENGLISH DOMINICANS 


Fifty years have passed since Daniel Callus published his seminal 
study, Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford!, and this 
conference seems an appropriate occasion to commemorate the work of 
that great scholar and, like dwarfs standing on the shoulders of a giant 
(to borrow a hoary expression), to see how far we have come since. Our 
focus will be the speculative theology of the Dominicans from their 
coming to Oxford (not too many years after Aristotle arrived) to the 
imposition of the disciplina thomistica on the English friars, in other 
words the period during which the theological situation was still fluid. 
Since, however, we have surviving specimens of speculative or philo- 
sophical theology? from only two of the early Preachers, effectively our 
examination of the early Dominican school at Oxford will be restricted 
to Richard Fishacre and his student, Robert Kilwardby. 


Owing to the sponsorship of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences we 
now have a critical text of Robert Kilwardby’s Quaestiones on the 
Sentences, and under the same auspices Professor Brown and I, 
together with an international team of four other collaborators, are 
preparing a critical edition of Fishacre’s Commentary on the Sentences. 
Because of this work, we are now in a position to verify and in rare 
cases to correct the findings of Daniel Callus with respect at least to the 
early Dominicans at Oxford and their involvement with Aristotle’s 
philosophy. 


l D. Carus, « Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford », in Proceedings 
of the British Academy, London, 1943. 

2 The locus for speculative theology was the four books of Sentences by Peter 
Lombard, the commenting on which was championed at Oxford by Fishacre. Sec 
R.J. Long, « The Science of Theology according to Richard Fishacre », in Mediaeval 
Studies, 34 (1972), pp. 71-73 and 96-97. 
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Of Fishacre Callus wrote a half century ago: 


It would certainly be an exaggeration to claim Fishacre as an 
ardent Aristotelian. But there is no doubt that his knowledge of 
the new learning, compared with that of many of his contempo- 
raries, was astonishingly wide. This is, perhaps, why Matthew 
Paris praises him, not only as a pre-eminent theologian, but also 
as a scientist, in theologia et aliis scientiis. His commentary on 
the Sentences is the earliest commentary on that famous work to 
issue from the Oxford Dominican school, and even perhaps the 
first written by an Oxford master. Doubtless it is the first Oxford 
commentary in which Aristotelian learning was introduced in 
theological speculation?. 


That Fishacre had a positive attitude toward the new Greco-Arabic 
learning in general and Aristotle in particular is clear. He cites as 
authorities such figures as Avicenna, Averroes, Moses Maimonides 
(Rabbi Moyses), Ptolemaeus, Alpetragius, and Alhazen (whom he 
knows simply as the auctor Perspectivae). But among the pagan sages 
Aristotle is the preeminent master (praecipuus magister ethnicorum)4. 
Far from being threatened by the master of those who know? Fishacre 
expresses confidence that whatever truth might be found in Aristotle's 
sciences? would not be in opposition to Holy Writ; it would thus be 
evident to all that in no particular is our Scripture contrary to the truth, 
he adds?. Although he asserts quite confidently that Aristotle has 


3 Carus, « Introduction of Aristotelian... », pp. 31-32. 

^ See 2 Sent., 30.15 (Vatican, Ottob. lat. MS 294, f. 160v). 

5 Il maestro di color che sanno, DANTE, Inferno, 4.131. 

6 This is the reading of only two of the manuscripts, but these witnesses are supe- 
rior to all the others (viz. London, British Library MS Royal 10.B.VII [= R] and 
Vatican, Ottob. lat. MS 294 [= V]). The remaining manuscripts either read aliis (an 
easy paleographic substitution for Aristotelis) or omit the word altogether. 
Considerations of both pedigree and lectio difficilior argue for Aristotelis. 

7 « Hoc etiam sciendum quod, cum intellectus Scriptoris omnino non scitur, sacri 
expositores pluribus modis eam exponentes singuli suas expositiones non contu- 
maciter conantur affirmare. Sed hoc tantum intendunt, scilicet ut, quicquid in 
Aristotelis scientiarum scripturis verum invenitur huic Scripturae contrarium non esse 
ostendant, ut sic omnibus pateat hanc nostram Scripturam in nullo veritati esse con- 
trarium », 2 Sent., 13.2 (R, f. 127r ; V, f. 122r). 
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perished eternally along with Lucifer, he is, to say the least, catholic in 
his condemnations, consigning Plato and perhaps Solomon and many 
others to the same state8. 


Contrary to Daniel Callus?, however, I have not found a single 
instance of Fishacre’s preferring the authority of Aristotle to that of the 
Master of the Sentences, much less to that of the great Augustine. In the 
proof text cited by Callus, Fishacre has raised the question of the 
source of the male semen: the opinion of Aristotle and Augustine, who 
assert that semen is produced out of an excess of nutriment, is opposed 
to that of Lombard, who says it is part of the father’s body. After 
presenting arguments first on behalf of Aristotle and then on behalf of 
the Lombard, Fishacre concludes: 


Quid horum magis tenendum? Puto quod illud quod dicit 
Magister. Unde rationes pro Magistro inductas concedo!9, 


Finally, however, Fishacre supposes that the two opinions can be 
reconciled: part of the semen is from the father’s body, part (the greater 
part, in fact) from nutriment!!. 


But how wide was Fishacre's Aristotelian learning? In the second 
book of the Sentences Commentary, the locus for problems contingent 
upon the six days of creation, including the nature and functioning of 
the human composite and the structure of the moral life, Fishacre cites 
Aristotle (or the Philosopher) no fewer than 125 times. Of the 114 
sources which I have located, 56 (approximately one half) are cited by 
title, of which 19 include the book as well!2. 


8 « Item novimus multos sapientes perisse aeternaliter, utpote Luciferum, 
Platonem, Aristotelem, et forte Salomonem et multos alios », 1 Sent., 12 ; edited in 
R.J. Long, « The Moral and Spiritual Theology of Richard Fishacre : Edition of 
Trinity Coll. MS O.1.30 », in Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 60 (1990), p. 21. 

9 « On at least one occasion, «Fishacre» prefers the authority of Aristotle [...] to 
the Master of the Sentences, putting him on the same plane as St. Augustine [...] », 
CALLUS, e Introduction of Aristotelian... », p. 32. 

10 2 Sent., 30.15 (V, f. 160v). It is obvious that Callus had not read the text to its 
conclusion. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Callus says simply : « Fishacre does not content himself with a vague 
Aristoteles dicit, but gives the specific book from which he is quoting », ibid., p. 32. 
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Of the Aristotelian corpus Fishacre cites the following: the 
Categoriae (three times, once by name), the Topica (nine times, six by 
name), the Analytica posteriora (four times, twice by name), the 
Physica (fourteen times, ten by name), the Metaphysica (thirteen times, 
six by name), the De caelo (twenty-two times, thirteen by name), the 
De anima (six times, only twice by name), the De generatione et 
corruptione (five times, once by name), the Ethica (five times, only 
once by name), the De plantis and the De somno once each, neither 
nominatim. 


With the exception of the Logica vetus the translations Fishacre 
consults are for the most part from the Arabic and present no 
surprises!?. Although Fishacre's extensive use of Grosseteste’ s 
Hexaemeron!* and De libero arbitrio!5 have been well documented, 
there is no evidence that he consulted the Grosseteste commentaries on 
the Posteriora or the Physica. 


What is interesting is that thirty-seven citations — fully a third — 
can be found in the florilegium edited by Dr. Jacqueline Hamesse under 
the title Auctoritates Aristotelis!6. The frequency of hits suggests that 
there is more here than coincidence. Ten of the thirteen references to 


13 Fishacre uses, for example, Michael Scotus's versions of the Physica, the De 
caelo et mundo, and the De animalibus, and possibly also the De anima, Gerard of 
Cremona's rendition of the De generatione, and possibly — though not certainly — 
the James of Venice translation of the Posteriora. The references to the Ethica are so 
oblique that it is impossible to say whether Fishacre had seen a copy or was culling 
his references from another source. What is clear is that he was writing before the 
Grosseteste version was available. The version of the Metaphysica he was using is 
also a puzzle, but I suspect it is the media. 

14 See R. Dates, « The Influence of Grosseteste’s Hexaemeron on the Sentences 
Commentary of Richard Fishacre O.P. and Richard Rufus of Cornwall O.F.M. », in 
Viator, 2 (1971), pp. 271-300. 

15 See RJ. Lona, « Richard Fishacre’s Treatise De libero arbitrio », in Les 
philosophies morales et politiques au Moyen Áge, Proceedings of the Ninth 
International Congress of Medieval Philosophy (Ottawa, 17-22 August 1992), eds. 
B.C. BAZÁN, E. ANDÚJAR and L.J. SBRoccHi, Ottawa, 1995, pp. 879-891. 

16 J, HAMESsE, Les Auctoritates Aristotelis, Louvain, 1974. The version edited 
here dates from between 1267 and 1325. I am suggesting that Fishacre consulted an 
earlier version. 
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the Metaphysica, for example, can be found in the florilegium ; all four 
references to the Analytica posteriora and five of the six references to 
the De anima. On the other hand, all sixteen citations of the De anima- 
libus are verbatim and sometimes lengthy quotations from the Michael 
Scotus version ; none of them is to be found in the florilegium. 


What I am suggesting is that Fishacre's acquaintance with certain of 
the Aristotelian treatises remained on the superficial level of the flori- 
legium, and that Fishacre's penetration of certain dimensions of the 
Aristotclian philosophy — namely, the psychology, the ethics, and the 
metaphysics — was no more profound that a contemporary writer 
plucking an aphorism or two from Bartlett's Familiar Quotations (or 
the like) to add authority or spice to his or her writing. 


This cursory involvement with Aristotle's teaching is especially 
dramatic with respect to the doctrine of the De anima. The context of 
not a few of the distinctions of the second book suggests problems 
attendant upon the nature of the human soul and its several powers, the 
very problems addressed by Aristotle in his treatise on philosophical 
psychology. Yet, on issue after issue Fishacre, like Grosseteste before 
him, embraces positions that would have been unrecognizable to 
Aristotle!?. And, in fact, of the mere half dozen citations of the De 
anima all save one can be found in the above-mentioned florilegium. 
Fishacre, in short, did not understand Aristotle's teaching on the soul 
for one very good reason: he had never read the De anima. 


Writing of Robert Grosseteste's absorption of Aristotle's psychol- 
ogy, Professor James McEvoy made the following assessment : 


A scholar of Grosseteste's generation, equipped with an integral 
theological culture absorbed from Augustine and others of the 
Fathers, a Neoplatonic guidebook to Aristotle, and the inaccurate 
translation of the already obscure De anima, could not possibly 
have achieved the hermeneutical kenosis required in order to 
arrive at Aristotle's psychology in its purity. Eclecticism and 


17 For examples see R.J. Long, « Richard Fishacre and the Problem of the Soul », 
in The Modern Schoolman, 52 (1975), pp. 263-270. 
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syncretistic accumulation of doctrines were an inevitable first 
stage of the philosophical renaissance then just beginning!8. 


What can be said about a mind as wide-ranging as Grosseteste’s, 
moreover, must also apply to a less venturesome thinker like Fishacre. 


Since my collaborator, Stephen Brown, takes up Robert Kilwardby 
in his paper, I will content myself here with the following observation: 
in Kilwardby’s Questions on the Second Book of the Sentences (which 
covers the same material as Fishacre’s second book), though containing 
only half the references to Aristotle (62), nevertheless follows a similar 
pattern, that is, more than a third of the quotations have been located by 
the editor, Gerhard Leibold, in the same Aristotle florilegium. 


The year after Kilwardby extended the Paris condemnations of 1277 
to Oxford two visitors were sent over to England by the General 
Chapter of the Friars Preachers to punish those who had in scandalum 
ordinis failed to show the proper respect to the teaching of the vener- 
able Friar Thomas d’Aquino!?. For the near term at least the English 
Dominicans from that time forward towed the official line, and the 
extent to which Aristotelian natural philosophy was serviceable within 
a Christian theology was henceforth clearly marked out. It was the via 
Thomae. The negative side of this hardening of positions and the 
beginnings of the Wegenstreit was that original contributions to the 
science of theology on the part of Oxford Dominicans at that point 
largely came to an end. 


Fairfield University, Connecticut 


18 J. McEvoy, The Philosophy of Robert Grosseteste, Oxford, 1982, pp. 267-268. 
19 D, Caius, The Condemnation of St. Thomas at Oxford, Oxford, 1946, pp. 33- 
34. 


ADRIANA CAPARELLO 


LA MATERIA NELLA DOTTRINA DELLA CAUSALITA 
IN ROBERTO DI LINCOLN 


1, INSERIMENTO DI ROBERTO DI LINCOLN 
IN UNA PROBLEMATICA DI AMPIO RAGGIO 


Il problema della materia, struttura e funzione, ha dominato i pro- 
gressi e le evoluzioni veramente imprevedibili della scienza contem- 
poranea, al di là del corporeo, del puramente visibile, verso l'infini- 
tamento piccolo, oltre i limiti quasi dell'energia pura, ingenerando il 
sospetto che ancora tutto sia da acquisire, da conquistare. Nella fisica 
filosofica di matrice aristotelica del XIII secolo & avvenuto qualche 
cosa di simile, in un panorama tormentato da espressioni originali in 
grado di cambiare fisionomie e proposte: un momento particolare & 
rappresentato dalla maturazione dell'aristotelismo secondo linee mate- 
rialistiche che portano a un nome e a un pensatore molto discusso 
David di Dinant, conosciuto nelle sue tesi estreme soprattutto attraverso 
il lavoro esegetico e severo di Alberto Magno, autore di pagine salde e 
ben costruite dirette contro una sicura minaccia di deviazione. La 
materia, studiata nello splendore dominante e stupefatto della crea- 
zione, sembra rimuovere errori e letture compromettenti, le più antiche 
e le più recenti, ma non è l'antico errore ad agitare gli animi e le 
coscienze, quanto l'errore contemporaneo, che sembra una rinascita di 
dottrine pagane, mentre é una proposta originale in grado di radicarsi 
pericolosamente e trovare seguaci di un pesante materialismo, causa di 
incrinature per la visione trascendente e le soluzioni escatologiche del 
cristianesimo. Suggestionato dalle formule piü antiche del pensiero 
filosofico e convinto della positiva realtà della materia, difficile da 
negare, confermato dall'efficiente intervento della sensibilità, David di 
Dinant sostiene «illud unum esse materiam, eo quod nihil [...] verum 
est, nisi materiam ». Nello sviluppo del pensiero la nozione di unità non 
rimaneva isolata, l'Uno portava conseguenzialmente alla nozione 
dell'indivisibile, consentendo alla materia prima di porsi con sicura 
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capacità di dominio fondo comune: « & ció che fonda, contiene, & in 
tutte le cose», «matricula concipiens omnia quae in natura formata 
sunt » secondo Platone, « parens in totam naturam» secondo Aristotele. 
La Ayle, materia prima, è il solo id quod est, «illud invisibile, immo- 
bile », l'unità e l'indivisibilità si integrano con i nuovi caratteri dell’im- 
mobilità e dell’invisibilitä, nasce cosi una seconda conseguenza: «Sic 
Deum et materiam primam dicit esse idem», poiché unità, indivi- 
sibilità, immobilità, invisibilità sono caratteri di Dio. 

L'intero universo dell'essere & diverso nella forma e uno nella 
materia, la diversità ha origine nella forma e si ricompone e annulla 
nella materia, se ne deduce che Dio e la materia prima sono identici. La 
ricerca di Dio & moto spontaneo, volontario, un impulso a cercare, 
inseguire, giustificato dalla immediatezza del contatto : la terra, il mare, 
l'aria, cioé il mondo, sono la sede di Dio prossima e diretta, non un 
luogo remoto e sconosciuto, distante ; Dio é nel mondo, é il mondo, Dio 
è qualunque cosa, che la vista o il tatto conoscono e colgono: tutto è 
Dio. Risalendo all'unità comune, che & pura potenza, antecedente ad 
ogni divisione, potenza passiva, Dio, il Nous, la materia prima diven- 
tano la stessa cosa, l'identico indivisibile. Filosofo, dunque dialettico e 
fisico, forse anche metafisico, non certo teologo, David di Dinant é 
calato in una dimensione aristotelica, che rappresenta la novità del 
momento, quindi uomo del suo tempo, della sua cultura, ma in maniera 
indubbiamente pericolosa: «Il est un de premiers à les lire [= ilibri 
aristotelici]. Par là, David di Dinant marque un debut dans l'histoire de 
la philosophie médiévale, le début dans l'assimilation des écrits de 
physique et de métaphysique d'Aristote. Et c'est par là que David 
acquiert une certaine importance, pour l’historien du moyen Age »!. 


Il tessuto dottrinale del De Causis, punto di attrazione per molti 
pensatori tra il XII e il XIII secolo, scritto pseudo-aristotelico fonda- 
mentale e ricco di suggestioni, in realtà fonte di contenuti neo-platonici 
comune giustificata per eretici e ortodossi, é celebrazione della causa- 
lità, un tema solo apparentemente monocorde, perché si tratta di una 
causalità gerarchizzata in movimento discendente e attiva a partire dalla 
Prima Causa. La linea teologica tradizionale scopre tradizioni e 


1 G. THéry, David de Dinant, VI (Bibliothèque Thomiste), Le Saulchoir, 1925, 
p. 119. 
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filosofie come letture del mondo e dell’uomo rigorose, ma diverse, 
capaci di attrarre e di convincere con l’uso. di una dialettica ben teoriz- 
zata, ma segnata di incertezza nel momento in cui entra nello spessore 
teologico. Queste varie contaminazioni, la pluralitä degli incontri, l’ete- 
rogeneita delle fonti, anche poetiche, inducono David di Dinant a un 
originale modo, non sempre legittimo, di annodare i contesti: il plato- 
nismo e il neoplatonismo rifluiscono da piü parti, da pid correnti, in 
formule affini o diverse e tracciano nuovi percorsi, sotto l'urto 
dell'aristotelismo e della maturazione greco-araba. Da qui l’insistenza e 
l'amore filosofico per il De Causis, accanto alla Fisica di Aristotele, 
aperta anch'essa con un'ermeneutica diversa sul fronte della causalità 
coniugata in maniera nuova rispetto alla materia, non piü non-essere, 
ma causa, che legittima e rende possibile, sul fondamento logico- 
metafisico del problema degli universali, la tesi estrema di David di 
Dinant. 


La condanna dei Quatermuli risale al 1210, come é noto, il fuoco e 
l'eresia segnano la persona e l'opera del filosofo, consacrandolo alla 
ufficialità, ma nello stesso tempo a una sopravvivenza difficile e 
tormentata in una cultura in evoluzione e assestamento2. Negli anni che 
vanno dal 1209 al 1214 anche Oxford è luogo di turbamenti e rivolte : il 
suspensium clericorum, provocato da lotte fra cittadini e studenti, 
determina lo spostamento dei maestri oxoniensi a Parigi, tra questi & 
probabile anche Roberto di Lincoln?. 


Nella nuova sede ha avuto il maestro inglese notizia dei contrasti e 
delle condanne dottrinali? ha conosciuto la tesi radicale di David di 
Dinant ? Dal 1214 fino ai primi anni dell'episcopato, noi sappiamo che 


2 Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. H DENIFLE e A. CHATELAIN, Paris, 
1889, p. 70, n. 11: « Quaternuli magistri David de Dinanti infra natale episcopo 
Parisiensi afferantur et comburantur, nec libri Aristotelis de naturali philosophia nec 
commenta legantur Parisiis publice vel secreto, et hoc sub pena excommunicationis 
inhibemus. Apud quem invenientur quaternuli magistri David a natali Domini in antea 
pro heretico habebitur ». 

3 D.A. CaLLUS, « The Oxford Career of Robert Grosseteste », in Oxoniensia, X 
(1945), pp. 49-50. Cf. P. Rossi, « Per l'edizione del Commentarius in Posteriorum 
Analyticorum libros di Roberto Grossatesta », in Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica, 
LXVII (1975), pp. 489-515. 
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la sua attivita scientifica é in pieno sviluppo e il suo impegno aristote- 
lico concentrato nei commenti‘, in particolare il Commentarius in 
Posteriorum Analyticorum libros & stato redatto probabilmente attorno 
al 1228-1230 e il Commentarius in VIII libros Physicorum tra il 1228- 
1232. Man Mano che il testo logico di Aristotele viene risolto nei suoi 
nodi di difficoltä e di oscura comprensione, il maestro medioevale 
opera le sue scelte e i suoi tempi di assimilazione, incomincia a segnare 
percorsi da accentuare, isolare e formula come canone un principio di 
sicura modernità: scire per causas, la scienza non può essere che 
conoscenza delle cause. Dallo scire communiter, immerso nella contin- 
genza, allo scire proprie, piü autentico, orientato verso la maggiore 
permanenza, stabilità dell'oggetto, si apre l'affermazione dello scire 
per causas, differenziato dal sapere sophisticus e secundum accidens, 
perché svela l'immutabilità della cosa in se stessa e nel suo potere di 
produzione, percorso dominato dalla demonstratio propter quid sicura 
e vigorosa per penetrare il profondo della realtà. La causa veniva cosi 
ad abbracciare l'universo logico e l'universo fisico, dominandoli, e 
creando letture diverse, ma piü autentiche per la materia, a correzione 
dell'estremismo di David di Dinant e come precorrimento alla sicu- 
rezza esegetica di Alberto Magno: Roberto di Lincoln tra i due pensa- 
tori appare il medium, sia cronologicamente sia dottrinalmente?. 


4 J. McEvoy, « The Chronology of Robert Grosseteste's writings on nature and 
Natural Philosophy », in Speculum, LVII (1983), p. 655 ; cf. C. A. LÉRTORA MENDOZA, 
« Los comentarios de Santo Tomás y de Roberto Grosseteste a la Física de 
Aristoteles », in Sapientia, XXV (1970), pp. 179-208 e 257-288 ; S.H. THomson, 
« The summa in VIII libros Physicorum of Grosseteste », in Isis, XXII (1934), pp. 12- 
18. 

5 J. McEvov, « La connaissance intellectuelle selon Robert Grosseteste », in 
Revue philosophique de Louvain, LXXV (1977), pp. 5-47 ; Ib., « Medieval cosmology 
and modern science », in Philosophy and totality, Belfast, 1977, pp. 91-110. 
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2. ALBERTO MAGNO E IL PROBLEMA DELLA MATERIA, 
CONTRO DAVID Di DINANT 


Necessità profonda di dominare il passato e l'approfondimento della 
ricchezza concentrata nella parola rivelata, un ben definito ruolo apolo- 
getico, difesa della fede e dell'ortodossia, complessi motivi, inducono 
Alberto Magno nella sua ricerca filosofica e teologica a trattare il tema 
della materia prima: « Dicendum, quod pessimus error est et abomina- 
bilis Catholicae fidei, et rationi et philosophiae, quod Deus et materia 
prima sint idem: et ideo ultimae rationes procedunt, et de necessitate 
concludunt »6. Nella dottrina della Creazione, svolta nella Summa de 
Creaturis, uno spazio rilevante & concesso al problema della materia, 
supporto primo dell'emergere del mondo, e orizzonte d'inizio dell'atto 
creatore, l'interrogativo é duplice: esiste la materia? che cos'é la 
materia? rafforzato da altri, la materia & creata o no? & semplice o 
composta ? è unica per tutte le creature, anche per quelle composte, per 
i corpi corruttibili, per gli incorruttibili ? L'unità del problema si 
dissolve in una pluralità di problemi, che tende ad aumentare, poten- 
zialmente concentrato, muove a differenziarsi, a porsi in evidenza, 
cercando per ogni interrogativo uno specifico primo piano: la serie 
marcata dà vita ad ampie trattazioni, nella contrapposta relazione tra 
pensiero pagano e pensiero cristiano. In uno sforzo emergente di una 
sintesi concreta, appaiono le varie sezioni, che saranno oggetto di 
riflessione analitica, in un intreccio, che evidenzia, sezionando il testo, 
l'importanza dell'argomento, la sua complessità, la sua pressione e 
disegna a pieno la portata e la profondità che segnano il volto della 
creazione, facendolo emergere per intero in maniera netta e inequivo- 
cabile, con caratteri che sono profonde segnature di appartenenza e di 
distinzione. 


Il problema della materia, dunque & parte imprescindibile del 
problema della creazione, una specie di chiave di volta, che costruisce i 
tempi e le procedure di soluzione, occorre di necessità tenere conto di 
questa dimensione, che nel passaggio dal pensiero pagano, dove ha 
avuto filosoficamente la sua prima legittimità di affermazione e di 


6 ALB. Mac., In H P. Sum. Theol., tr. I, q. 4, solutio, p. 110. 
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presenza, al pensiero cristiano ha subito trasformazioni di notevole 
rilievo, anche se acquisite gradualmente in una forma sempre più 
esplosiva e appariscente. La nozione e la realtà o la non realtà della 
materia prima concepita come assoluta privazione di forma costituisce 
il punto di avvio, ma questo modo di configurare la materia crea 
immediate difficoltà sorte nel contesto della metafisica aristotelica: 
soltanto la forma, infatti, conferisce l'essere, escludere la forma equi- 
vale inevitabilmente a escludere l'essere e quindi a negare realtà alla 
materia; su questo terreno dottrinale sono costruiti in alternanza ordi- 
nata ragionamenti, che si sforzano di dirimere equivoci e conferire 
piena intelligibilità alla terminologia e al concetto. 


Forma dat esse: ergo quod omni forma, caret omni esse: sed 
materia prima secundum rationem primae materiae accepta, caret 
omni forma ; ergo caret omni esse: et quidquid caret omni esse, 
nihil est: ergo materia prima nihil est sccundum rationem 
materiae primae accepta, quia caret omni forma: ergo caret omni 
esse”. 


L’ombra del nulla si proietta sulla materia prima, in assoluto, la 
prima delle cose create è l’essere, ciò che esiste prima dell’essere non è 
effetto di creazione, ma qualunque cosa è prima della forma e prima 
dell’essere, dunque, non rientra tra le cose create; la materia prima 
precede la forma, cioè l'essere, di conseguenza non può rientrare nelle 
cose create, ma ció che non é creato, non esiste, perció la materia prima 
non esiste. L'essere, di cui si parla, l'essere che non esiste prima della 
forma, non é l’essere in assoluto, ma l'essere della metafisica aristote- 
lica, che non é se non dell’individuo o della specie o del genere o del 
principio, tutti legati all'azione e alla presenza della forma. Ma anche 
nello sforzo celebrativo della magnificenza di Dio, espressa nella perfe- 
zione del creato, l'attribuzione della materia imperfetta alle mani divine 
sembra esclusa: «Date magnificentiam Deo nostro. Dei perfecta sunt 
opera. Sed materia non est perfecta. Ergo non est de operibus Dei, et 
quod non est de operibus Dei, nihil est: ergo materia nihil est »8. Più 
autorevole dal punto di vista filosofico quanto afferma Agostino nel XII 
libro delle Confessioni, dimostrandosi convinto assertore dell'esistenza 


7 Aus. Mag, Summa de Creaturis, tr. I, q. 2, art. 1, p. 320. 
8 Ibid. 
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e dell’essenzialita della materia: «Tu, Domine, fecisti mundum de 
materia informi, quam fecisti de nulla re pene nullam rem». Ma la 
complessita della Fisica aristotelica sembra sormontare: azione e 
passione, generazione e corruzione, mutamento sono processi 
complessi e interagenti, richiedono non solo l’esistenza reale dei 
contrari, ma hanno bisogno anche della materia come sostrato e terreno 
di accadimento, questa figurazione della materia é decisiva per entrare 
nel vivo della creazione: «quod contraria separata non agunt, sed in 
materia: ergo materia est ». Cosi Alberto Magno per nette contrapposi- 
zioni, ampiamente svolte, discusse, evidenziate, in opere diverse di 
grande respiro, crea lontananze non per ogni forma di rapporto tra Dio 
e la materia, ma solo per il rapporto che implicherebbe identita, e pare 
il varco all’unica relazione possibile, valida per la materia e per Dio, 
che fa della materia un prodotto emergente dal nulla in virtü della 
creazione, causa, ma di una particolare natura che la esclude come 
causa prima, pur rimanendo, come pretende David di Dinant, sul 
terreno aristotelico: l’efficiente & sempre agente in atto, la materia & 
sempre potenza e mai in atto, se la materia e la causa efficiente fossero 
identici, un tutto uno, la stessa realta sarebbe in atto e non in atto, cosa 
impossibile. 


La netta separazione tra la causa efficiente e la materia, quasi 
frattura, impedisce ogni identità di natura tra Dio e la materia: Dio & 
solo causa efficiente e la materia solo potenza, Dio è «ipsum universi 
esse principium, et quod facit debere esse in omnibus quae sunt», nulla 
di simile puó essere riscontrato nella materia. La casualitä & soprattutto 
distinzione fondamentale tra causa prima e causa seconda, che ha dalla 
prima di esistere e di essere causa; la materia fra tutte le cause & la 
meno attiva e fra le cause efficienti solo Dio puó avocare a sé il ruolo di 
causa prima, cosi Dio e la materia non possono mai essere identici. Ma 
altri caratteri contrapposti evidenziano questo distacco, senza tuttavia 
rimuovere ogni valore dalla materia, che rimane indispensabile 
presenza e sostrato per i fini e nel quadro della creazione, di cui rappre- 
senta l'atto iniziale: l'immobilità non spetta alla materia, che possiede 
anzi la proprietà contraria, non c'é nulla di pià mobile della materia; la 
stessa negazione vale anche per l'indivisibilità, la potenza in cui si 
risolve la materia si fa compagna al processo di divisione e in virtü 
dell'atto di generazione, la materia si divide in tutto cid che & generato 
e corrotto, ma Dio non è né potenza né divisibile in atto o mobile. Nel 
suo lungo e nutrito percorso filosofico e teologico Alberto Magno si 
preoccupa costantemente di attribuire «unicuique suum », senza abbas- 
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sare o innalzare eccessivamente e fuor di misura, ogni realtä va conser- 
vata nel posto legittimo secondo l'ordine universale ; filosofia e teologia 
convergono nei risultati, la materia solo in questo modo si esalta, rima- 
nendo la prima pietra per costruire il mondo in dipendenza dall’Essere 
Personale e Necessario, che é Dio, il Primo, l'Uno. 


3. IL DE STATU CAUSARUM DI ROBERTO DI LINCOLN 


Tralasciando le opere maggiori, piü note e piü studiate, testimo- 
nianza concreta e inconfutabile della grandezza speculativa di Roberto 
di Lincoln, il presente studio si rivolge ad analizzare uno scritto 
minore, il De statu causarum?, da ripensare isolatamente. L'opuscolo é 
breve, ma molto denso in ognuna delle sue affermazioni, che ruotano 
intorno a punti cardine del pensiero aristotelico con assoluta autonomia, 
nella robustezza della sintesi, che conserva la potenza di costruzione. 
L'autore si propone attraverso la validità analitica della sua 
metodologia una continuità ininterrotta di acquisizione, nell' affrontare 
il problema del numero delle cause, della loro natura e delle distinzioni 
operabili a proposito dei concetti di causa efficiente, materiale, formale 
e finale. il punto di partenza & un brano del libro II della Metafisica 
(Ar., Metaph., II, 2, 994 a 1 sgg.), nel quale Aristotele analizza il 
concetto di causa ed esclude la possibilità di un processo all’infinito, 
canone essenziale per rendere funzionale e operativa la casualità per 
dimostrarne come necessaria l'esistenza: «se fosse possibile procedere 
all’infinito, in modo da non trovare una causa prima, non sarebbe 
possibile ritrovare la causalità in alcun ente», «se non ci fosse una 
causa prima semplicemente non ci sarebbe una causa». Tutto il mondo 
della causalità, produttivo e dinamico, si riporta di necessità a un punto 
di sostegno e di propulsione, che & la causa prima. L'intero disegno 


9 ROBERTO GROSSATESTA, De statu causarum, in La metafisica della luce, a c. di P. 
Rossi, Milano, 1986, pp. 185-197. Tutte le citazioni del testo sono state ricavate da 
questa edizione. Cf. W.A. WALLACE, Causality and Scientific Explanation, 1. 
Medieval and Early Classical Science, Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 
1972, pp. 28-47. 
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dell’opuscolo nel suo tracciato e nel suo sviluppo sembra profilarsi 
come un inno filosofico, privo di struttura poetica, ma equilibrato 
nell’ armonica successione di sillogismi e prove sempre più robuste, che 
comprovano esistenza, primalitä, potenza, autonomia della causa 
prima, senza negare, ma anzi fondando il dispiegamento di tale potenza 
in fonti, ugualmente dinamiche, ma meno autonoome e autosufficienti. 
Conseguenza del primo riconoscimento, della prima ammissione, & 
l'introduzione delle quattro cause, dopo aver enunciato la definizione 
generale di causa efficiente, perché l'indagine sulla causalità & fin 
dall'inizio circoscritta come analisi della causalità efficiente: «causa 
efficiente secondo Aristotele é cid da cui ha origine il moto; se dunque 
& evidente per il senso e per l'intelletto che il moto & originato da 
qualcosa, è semplicemente manifesto che esiste una causa efficiente ». 
Questo richiamo al movimento é quasi d'obbligo per entrare nel campo 
d'azione della causalità efficiente, che é la realtà fisica, da constatare 
sensorialmente e razionalmente, il riferimento al senso e alla ragione, 
prova induttiva e deduttiva, & importante, anche se poi di fatto nella 
stesura del testo Roberto di Lincoln opera solo deduttivamente, proprio 
in ossequio alla scientificità di quanto vuole proporci, lo scire per 
causas. Il movimento, aspetto dominante della fisicità del mondo, e 
implicante di necessità un principio causante, non é in grado di auto- 
giustificarsi. Vengono così introdotte le altre cause nel seguente ordine : 
causa materiale, causa formale, causa finale, conseguenza evidente 
dell’aver posto una causa efficiente e nonostante la conclamata evi- 
denza, Roberto di Lincoln si premura, sillogisticamente, di dimostrare 
la validità dell’affermazione: 


se esiste una causa efficiente ed è necessario che esista pure 
l’effetto, è necessario che l’effetto sia in parte simile e in parte 
differisca dalla causa. L'effetto è simile alla causa in quanto è un 
atto nell’atto, perché l’atto dell’effetto deriva dalla causa 
efficiente. onde Aristotele nell’ottavo libro della Metafisica dice 
che ogni effetto è riconducibile alla causa efficiente anche nelle 
cose prodotte dall’uomo, nelle quali meno può sembrare. 


Negli sviluppi della trattazione l’area aristotelica si allarga dal II 
libro della Fisica all’ VIII libro della Metafisica, al De Generatione et 
corruptione, così da stimolare e approfondire l’indagine e la serie 
veramente articolata delle deduzioni, ma risulta, di fatto, prevalente- 
mente l’assimilazione della Fisica e della Logica, che rimangono le 
linee conduttrici e le fonti ideali. Il legame tra causa ed effetto, cioè la 
produzione concreta dell’effetto, che sola consacra l’efficienza positiva 
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della causa, apre il varco al recupero delle altre cause: la materia come 
sostrato o campo d'azione, la forma come esemplare, il fine come bene 
desiderabile e da conseguire. 


Somiglianza e differenza, potenza e atto circoscrivono la prima 
coppia, quella della materia e della forma, determinando una risolu- 
zione importante, che equivale al porsi della identità materia = potenza, 
tanto piü che l'opposizione esclusiva di ogni processo di eventuale 
identificazione tra causa efficiente e materia, uno degli aspetti dottrinali 
pit importanti per Roberto di Lincoln da evitare, & per intero dimostrata 
attraverso la compresenza, l'equilibrio e lo scontro tra potenza e atto; 
non solo la natura di potenza emerge come proprietà dominante della 
materia, ma anche l’eterogeneità numerica della materia, risposta senza 
incertezza data all’interrogativo sulla unicità e quindi omogeneità della 
materia, un altro degli aspetti suscitati come sollecitazione alla ricerca 
dalla fisica aristotelica, dall’eresia di David di Dinant e più a monte 
dalla stessa prima espressione della fisica nell’ambito del naturalismo 
presocratico, sopravvissuto e rientrato nel pensiero medioevale attra- 
verso le opere di Aristotele: 


ogni agente possiede in atto ciò che il paziente ha in potenza. 
Dunque l’effetto è simile alla causa perché è in atto. Quindi 
poiché differiscono in qualcosa e non differiscono riguardo a ciò 
che è in atto secondo la maniera detta, è necessario che differis- 
cano per ciò che è in potenza. E questo può essere inteso in due 
modi : o perché l’efficiente non ha potenza, ma è solo atto, e 
l’effetto ha potenza e atto ; oppure perché l’efficiente ha potenza 
ed atto assieme all’effetto, e in questo caso la potenza 
dell’efficiente, cioè la materia, deve essere numericamente altra 
da quella dell’effetto. 


Ma potenza e atto servono anche, identificandosi rispettivamente 
nella materia e nella forma, a confermare ancora una volta la distin- 
zione e la compresenza della causa formale e della causa materiale : 


come, dunque, in qualsiasi prodotto dell’efficiente devono esis- 
tere l'atto e la potenza, cioè forma e materia, così dalla relazione 
della causa efficiente con l’effetto si capisce cosa siano la causa 
formale e quella materiale. 


Una trattazione specifica, anche se ricavata sempre dal prezioso 
rapporto tra causa efficiente ed effetto, spetta alla causa finale, isolata e 
considerata a parte, non a caso: il fine nel suo identificarsi nell’area del 
desiderio con il bene vede crescere rispetto alla forma la distanza dalla 
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materia, respinge cioé ogni identificazione con la materia o meglio, 
assume distanza rispetto alla pretesa della materia di porsi come fine, la 
materia, infatti, non potra mai essere bene per sé, oggetto di desiderio: 


Allo stesso modo puó risultare chiaro cosa sia la causa finale. 
Infatti, l'idea dell'effetto che esiste nell'efficiente non muove 
l'efficiente in quanto è conosciuta, ma in quanto è desiderata. Ma 
cid che & desiderato é il bene per sé ; l'idea dell’effetto, in quanto 
muove l'efficiente, è intesa come bene. Ma il bene è di per sé il 
fine, dunque, & propriamente inteso come fine. 


Il rapido esame, in se stesso esaustivo, evidenzia e consente la 
confluenza solo di tre cause: causa efficiente, forma, fine si ergono 
sullo stesso piano, avvicinandosi e fondendosi, la causalità vera & come 
racchiusa e concentrata in questa identità : 


La causa efficiente [...] che ha in sé potenza ed atto, non é detta 
efficiente per la potenza, ma per l'atto, perché l'atto 
dell'efficiente per una certa moltiplicazione diventa causa 
formale dell'effetto, ma non in quanto & conosciuta, bensi in 
quanto desiderata, vale a dire in quanto & bene e fine. 


Piü le tre cause si avvicinano e in un certo senso, pur nella distin- 
zione, si fondono, e pit la quarta causa vive un suo preciso isolamento, 
necessario per stabilire nel giudizio di valore che cosa è la materia e 
quale posto le spetta nel diagramma della creazione : 


Cosi, dunque, tre cause si costituiscono in una sola, ma non la 
quarta. La materia, infatti, poiché & solamente potenza, & 
l'opposto totale dell'atto non solo secondo la nozione, ma anche 


secondo la natura della cosa. 


L'analisi iniziale della prima causa è stata come riassorbita nelle 
riflessioni sulla causalità in senso generale, qui Roberto di Lincoln 
sente la necessità di riproporre la distinzione netta tra causa prima e 
cause seconde, per esaltare la causa prima ponendola al di sopra delle 
cause seconde, espressioni di casualità ma a livelli notevolmente 
diversi cosi da rendere l'identità causa efficiente, formale, finale piü 
autentica e totale solo a livello di Dio, dove tutto si radicalizza nel 
senso della trascendenza: 


Poiché la causa prima ha in sé ciò che è e cid per cui è, non solo 
è efficiente secondo tutto il suo essere, ma secondo una parte di 
sé ; per questo differiscono nella loro natura ciò che è causa e ciò 
per cui è causa. [...] Nella causa prima [...] poiché è una 
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sostanza semplicissima, é la stessa cosa cid che é causa e cid per 
cui é causa, quindi sono la medesima cosa l'efficiente e la forma. 
Tuttavia la sua semplicità non si trasforma in molteplicità per il 
fatto di passare all'atto. Nel concetto di causa prima la nozione 
di bene non si aggiunge alla determinazione dell'essenza. Sono 
perció la stessa cosa, secondo la sostanza l'efficiente, la forma e 
il fine. 


In Dio l'identità diventa intimità, unità assoluta, richiesta dalla 
semplicità, un richiamo alla semplicità divina, che & un fattore impor- 
tante, perché chiarisce come diverso ció che si puó riscontrare in altre 
altre realtà contro le affermazioni di David di Dinant, per cui l’esis- 
tenza priva di differenze e di connotazioni specifiche implica una altret- 
tanto reale identità tra Dio, Nous, materia: 


Quaecumque nullam differentiam habent, nullo modo differunt : 
dicit enim Aristoteles in VII Topicorum, quod idem est, a quo 
non differt differentia. Simplicia autem prima nullam differen- 
tiam habent, quia si differentiam haberent, composita essent ` 
Deus, hyle, nous, simplicia prima sunt: ergo nullam habent 
differentiam: ergo nullo modo differunt, et sic per consequens 
eadem sunt!0 . 


Il percorso logico filosofico dell'identificazione delle tre cause é 
chiaramente operato in modo che in una parte del testo predomina e 
rimane esclusivo l'aristotelismo, in uria seconda l'andamento aristote- 
lico viene riassorbito e illuminato dalla rivelazione, cosi che la forza 
dell'atto è notevolmente potenziata creando gradi e gerarchie ancor più 
sostanziose di quelle aristoteliche. riprendendo nell’ambito delle strut- 
ture logiche il rapporto genere-specie e la tematica logico-metafisica 
della unità e della pluralità, Roberto di Lincoln la trasferisce nel mondo 
della causalità efficiente, che parte dall’Uno, la Causa Prima, come 
pluralità delle cause efficienti, che non può essere se non spiegata 
rimanendo sul piano dell’univocità, necessaria se non si vuole annullare 
l’essenza propria della causa efficiente, presente e attiva in tutte le 
cause di questo tipo: 


E non intendo dire che ci sia una molteplicità di specie di cause 
diverse sotto lo stesso genere, perché questa causa è univoca, ma 


10 Aus. Mas., In II P. Sum. Theol., tr. I, q. 4, m. III, 7, p. 109. 
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c’é una molteplicita di cause efficienti, alle quali & attribuibile la 
natura di cause efficienti in molti modi secondo una successione 
temporale. 


Riappare così il legame uno-molti, la struttura genere-specie, che 
hanno dominato per intero il materialismo di David di Dinant e sono 
stati ripercorsi con modulazioni critiche da Alberto Magno, come pure 
il ricorso continuo alla definizione, via compositionis, grazie alla quale 
l’area della causalitä si apre, dispiegandosi ulteriormente con una serie 
di distinzioni. 

Il primo binomio, causa prima e cause seconde, & seguito dal 
secondo, anch’esso determinante, causa accidentale e causa per sé: se 
la natura di causa efficiente in qualche modo non compete in realta alla 
specie stessa, ma a ció in cui &, incontriamo la causa accidentale ; la 
causa per sé invece racchiude una duplice accezione cid che agisce, il 
Soggetto efficiente, prossimo o remoto, e ció per cui avviene l'azione. 
Emerge cosi la nozione di strumento, sostanza diversa da quella 
dell'agente utile o necessaria per compiere l'azione, che in alcuni casi 
tuttavia puó essere compiuta dall'agente per mezzo di una parte di sé o 
secondo la forza o secondo la natura o una qualità anch'essa attività : 


Non c'é infatti differenza tra la qualità e la forza se non nel 
modo di considerarle, perché la qualità & detta propriamente di 
cid di cui & la forza; forza invece é detta in quanto la medesima 
qualità viene estesa all'effetto che produce su qualcosa d'altro, 
come differisce il nome di forma e di materia. 


Il recupero dello strumento favorisce nuove considerazioni sulla 
forza, che è in fondo uno strumento diretto, e sull'azione, indubbia- 
mente indice di questa forza, forza e azione vanno di pari passo per 
esprimere e tradurre l'efficienza della causa. La forza & in potenza, se 
non ha totalmente l'atto, viceversa, se puó muovere e causare da sé é in 
atto ; quanto all’azione, poiché all'agire segue sempre il subire si mani- 
festa attraverso la passione o attraverso l'effetto, «non perché l'effetto 
sia conseguente alla natura di cid che & causa dell'azione, ma perché 


secondo la legge naturale o positiva è richiesto che a tale azione segua 
tale effetto ». 


Data la natura passiva, assolutamente dipendente e priva di auto- 
nomia degli strumenti, le cause efficienti intermedie non possono essere 
poste allo stesso livello, la volontà avvicina a Dio ed eleva a un agire in 
vista di fini. 
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L’aristotelismo cosi offre spunti, ma non rinchiude né limita la 
ricerca, soprattutto il valore delle soluzioni, si concede a riletture pit 
profonde, come |’inserimento della volonta, creando, tra l'altro, limiti e 
prese di posizione circoscritte nei confronti della materia, che conserva 
la definizione di causa materiale, ma si allontana dalle cause intermedie 
non meno che dalla Prima Causa per collocarsi sempre di più nell'area 
dello strumento privo di volontà e di fini, anche Ii dove appare ricetta- 
colo di tutte le forme. 


E proprio l'analisi della causa formale nelle sue diverse sfaccetta- 
ture, forma sostanziale e forma accidentale, apre e concede spazio alla 
forma materiale: «forma per impressione quella che & meramente 
materiale. Intendo la causa materiale, cioé locale, come lo sono le 
forme degli elementi e dei corpi minerali, e secondo tale forma si pud 
dire che ogni parte condivide la specie e il nome con il suo tutto». 
Scendendo verso gli elementi, i minerali, la corporeità semplice, si 
afferma l'estensione come compresenza di parti e la possibilità di 
distinguere secondo una precisa gerarchia una serie di forme 
diversificate per il loro maggiore o minore coinvolgimento nella 
materia fino alle forme separate, sciolte da ogni legame materiale, 
all'inizio cosi intenso e determinante per la presenza e la vitalità stessa 
della forma. Per l'anima, non legata a un luogo, non partecipata 
secondo differenti parti della materia, una certa incidenza materiale 
continua, anche se via via destinata a scomparire, nell'attenuarsi del 
rapporto, nel modificarsi delle funzioni. 


Anche la causa finale ha piü livelli di interpretazione, nel suo legarsi 
al bene e al fine, alla mente di Dio e alla mente umana, all'agente e 
all'azione, all'idea vera o all'immagine, in una consacrata sfera 
dell' intelligenza. 


Tutto questo prepara la ripresa del tema della materia come un tema 
ormai circoscritto, mentre la pluralità si risolve in un sol punto, che sarà 
la materia prima, secondo l' analogia di una forma rispetto ad un’altra, 
il genere alla specie e alla differenza, distinta in materia ex qua (cid da 
cui) e materia in qua (cid in cui), la prima in potenza, la seconda, 
propriamente e per sé soggetto dell'accidente, ente in atto e causa, una 
materia prossima, l'altra remota. 


Andiamo cosi verso il massimo di lontananza e di potenzialità, che é 
la Yle, materia prima, informe secondo la Genesi: «Dixitque Deus Fiat 
Lux »: la luce che viene ad illuminare, a dar forma alla materia inanis e 
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vacua, sostanza semplice, priva di dimensione!!. Ma le parole di 
Roberto di Lincoln sono più misurate, più aristoteliche e meno travolte 
dalla passione biblica: «Come la linea è il soggetto prossimo, la quan- 
tità continua il remoto e la quantità l’ancor più remoto, similmente la 
materia prossima dell’animale è la carne, la remota i quattro elementi e 
quella più remota è la Yle, cioè la materia prima». 


E con la materia prima così rapidamente ricostruita nella sua punta 
estrema si chiude il piccolo trattato: i due limiti, Dio e la materia prima 
sono presentati a una distanza infinita, esaltata la causalità prima, così 
ricca, così densa di forza e di potere costruttivo, la materia continua ad 
essere causalità ineliminabile nella formazione della realtà, non chiusa 
in se stessa, sostrato, ma non principio, incapace dell’identificazione 
voluta da David di Dinant, rimane qualche cosa di positivo che si lega 
all’azione divina, ma non certo Dio. Siamo così riportati verso il 
momento iniziale e atemporale dell’origine del cosmo, immersi nella 
semplicità priva di dimensioni. Le pagine di Roberto di Lincoln, senza 
un attacco o un riferimento diretto, distruggono acutamente, in preva- 
lenza su terreno logico e aristotelico, la soluzione materialistica e solle- 
citano le grandi Summe di Alberto Magno: 


Facere est non modo de nihilo aliquid operari, sed etiam de 
materia [...]. Hoc enim nomen [creator] soli Deo proprie 
congruit, qui et de nihilo quaedam, et de aliquo aliqua facit!?. 


Università di Roma 


11 Genesi 1,2; 1, 3. Cf. E. BertoNI, « La formazione dell'universo nel pensiero 
del Grossatesta », in La filosofia della natura nel Medioevo (Atti III Congresso 
Internazionale Filosofia Medioevale), Milano, 1966, pp. 350-356. 

12 An, Mac., In II P. Sum. Theol., tr. 1, q. 2, p. 8. 


ANDREAS SPEER 
PHYSICS OR METAPHYSICS ? 


SOME REMARKS ON THEORY OF SCIENCE AND LIGHT 
IN ROBERT GROSSETESTE 


Throughout the spiritual and cultural history of mankind, the 
phenomenon of light has exercised a special fascination. The many 
names for light in the Middle Ages reflect the manifold nature of the 
subject : words such as lux, lumen, fulgor, radius, ardor, splendor, or 
claritas!. This multiplicity is matched by the varieties of conception. 
Yet there are common presuppositions, which in general are regarded 
as distinct from the Aristotelian tradition. For the motifs of light and 
the speculation about light in the Middle Ages are to be viewed first of 
all in the context of the influences of the Neoplatonic tradition, 
enriched by Biblical motifs. They may take the form of a conception of 
similarity, as in Augustine, or they may follow the path of Pseudo- 
Dionysios, with his unitarian concept?. In addition, the Biblical treat- 
ment of the light motif also points, as it were, in two directions and 
these run across the Neoplatonic types already mentioned. Thus light is 
an essential cosmogonic factor in the creation account in Genesis, 
while St. John gives us the equation of light, truth and life. Not surpris- 


l Cf. J. Koch, « Uber die Lichtsymbolik im Bereich der Philosophie und der 
Mystik des Mittelalters », in Studium Generale, 13 (1960), pp. 653-670, see p. 654 ; 
cf. also W. BEIERWALTEs, « Licht (Antike, Mittelalter und Renaissance) », in 
Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, 5 (Basel, 1980), pp. 282-286. 

? Cf. K. Hepwic, Sphaera lucis. Studien zur Intelligibilitüt des Seienden im 
Kontext der mittelalterlichen Lichtspekulation (Beitráge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, N.F., 18), Münster, 1980, pp. 44-45. 
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ingly, then, the Genesis commentaries occupy themselves with the 
theme of light. However, the initial approach (Augustine’s, for exam- 
ple) generally adopts the perspective of St. John : heaven (caelum) is 
interpreted not cosmologically, as a phenomenon of nature, but rather 
as an intelligible region of knowledge, openness, transparency and 
community of contemplation « face to face » ; a region where the 
created beings that are capable of contemplation, immersed in the 
original light without shadow or obscurity, themselves become light?. 
The earth (terra), on the other hand, appears as the region of material 
bulkiness, existing only by virtue of its orientation towards the form- 
giving form (forma omnium formarum. 


Now, what is the connection between the picture just sketched and 
the subject of this volume, « Aristotle in Britain during the Middle 
Ages » ? There is indeed a connection ; I hope to show it in the course 
of this paper, the subject of which will be Robert Grosseteste. The 
figure of my protagonist betrays the peculiar approach to Aristotle that 
will come to light. My concern is : how did Aristotle come to Britain ? 
The light motif may be surprising in this context, being more usually 
associated with Platonism ; but we cannot ignore it if we wish to 
answer our question. For inquiry into the reception of Aristotelian 
writings must also deal with the motives behind the move away from 
Plato and towards Aristotle that accompanied the comprehensive 
appropriation of the body of Aristotle's works. To ascribe this move 
solely to the rapid growth of translation activity in the twelfth century, 
is to ignore historical fact. Indeed, the delay between the translation of 
Aristotelian works and their reception makes it appear more probable 
that translation was the effect, and not the cause. What we must look 
for is the philosophical motivation that led to the heightened interest in 
Aristotle's writings?. 


3 Aucustinus, De genesi ad litteram, I, 1,3 ; ibid., 1, 17, 32 ; Confessiones, XII, 9, 
9 ; ibid., XII, 15, 20. 

4 AUGUSTINUS, De genesi ad litteram, I, 1, 3 ; ibid., I, 4, 9 ; cf. Hepwic, Sphaera 
lucis..., p. 38. 

5 See A. SPEER, « Reception — Mediation — Innovation. Philosophy and Theology 
in the 12th Century », in Bilan et perspectives des études médiévales, ed. J. HAMESSE 
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If we now glance at Robert Grosseteste’s tract, De luce seu de 
inchoatione formarum, we shall find ourselves at the heart of the 
matter. This tract is considered to be a paradigm of mediaeval light 
metaphysics®. Among the available works of Grosseteste, it represents 
a watershed. Written between 1225 and 1228, the tract is characterized 
by indisputably Platonic language and reasoning ; but it also marks the 
beginning of an intensive occupation with Aristotle’s works on 
Grosseteste’s part. He began with Aristotle’s writings on natural 
philosophy and the theory of science. A first result of this compre- 
hensive work of reception is to be seen in the commentaries to the 
Physics and the Posterior Analytics, written between 1228 and 12327. 
Also around this time, and within the same systematic context, 
Grosseteste produced his Hexaemeron, which is written in the literary 
tradition of Genesis exegesis. Now, in the Prooemium of his 
Hexaemeron, Grosseteste had invoked Ambrose, and especially 
Augustine’. But change was in the air, in the twelfth century ; a combi- 
nation of inner and outer circumstances was leading to a fundamental 
shift in the understanding of nature, one that Marie-Dominique Chenu 
aptly identified as « la découverte de la nature », the discovery of 
nature?. Under the influence of texts on science and on natural philos- 
ophy, texts inherited from Roman antiquity and from the Arab world, 
the symbolic-speculative understanding of nature begins to wane in the 
twelfth century. Its place is increasingly usurped by an interest in the 
structure, make-up and regularity of physical reality. In the school of 
Chartres, for example, this physical reality begins to be understood 
‘secundum physicam’ as an ‘ordo naturalis’ along the lines of Plato’s 
Timaeus and the Opuscula sacra of Boethius, both « rediscovered » at 


(Actes du premier congrés européen d’études médiévales, Spoleto 27-29 mai 1993), 
Louvain-la-Neuve, 1994, pp. 129-149. 

D See J. McEvoy, « Ein Paradigma der Lichtmetaphysik : Robert Grosseteste », in 
Freiburger Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Theologie, 34 (1987), pp. 91-110; 
McEvoy deals principally with « De luce ». 

7 Cf. J. McEvoy, « The Chronology of Robert Grosseteste’s Writings on Nature 
and Natural Philosophy », in Speculum, 58 (1983), pp. 614-655, see pp. 648-654. 

8 See ROBERT GROSSETESTE, Hexaémeron, prooemium 1, 15, 57-58, eds. R. DALES 
and S. GIEBEN (Auctores Britannici Medii Aevi, VI), Oxford, 1982, pp. 17, 21-22, 32. 

9 M.-D. CHENU, La théologie au douziéme siécle, Paris, 1957, 31976, pp. 18-21. 
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the outset of that century!9, So too Grosseteste, at the beginning of his 
exegesis of the Hexaemeron, determines that the ‘primus sensus litere 
principii huius scripte! is the inquiry into the creation and structuring 
of the visible corporeal world, taking place in time (‘de creatione tem- 
porali et successive corporalium et visibilium celi et terre, et visibilis 
ornatus eorum’) following the ‘creacio ex nihilo’. This discovery of 
nature is accompanied by an « éveil métaphysique », to take up yet 
another term from Chenu!! ; that is, a reflection on principles and the 
possibility of their justification with respect to a natural universe. In the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century, both these tendencies provide a 
foundation for the reception of Aristotle’s « libri naturales »12. 


I 


This gives us the context within which we must now consider 
Robert Grosseteste's tract De luce. Despite the predominant influence 
of Peripatetic motifs, especially in cosmogony, James McEvoy rightly 
calls this tract a speculative Genesis exegesis, pointing to the evident 
parallels to the teachings of the masters of Chartres!?. Departing from 
his practice in the Hexaemeron commentary, Grosseteste here is no 
longer to be seen following the Biblical wording ‘literaliter’. Instead, 
as so often in his tracts, he straightaway introduces the central thesis to 


10 Cf. A. SPEER, « Reception — Mediation... », pp. 131-132 and pp. 137-140 ; see 
also the very instructive introduction of P.E. Durton, The « Glosae super Platonem » 
of Bernard of Chartres (Studies and Texts, 107), Toronto, 1991, pp. 1-8. 

11 Chenu, La théologie..., pp. 19-51 and pp. 309-322. 

12 Cf. A. Speer, « Natur », in Lexikon des Mittelalters, VI/S (1992), pp. 1040- 
1043, see pp. 1041-1042 ; in great detail cf. A. SPEER, Die entdeckte Natur. 
Untersuchungen zu Begründungsversuchen einer « scientia naturalis » im 12. 
Jahrhundert (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 45), Leiden — 
Kóln, 1995, chapter VI, pp. 289-301. 

13 McEvoy, « Ein Paradigma... », p. 98 ; cf. also the introduction of R.C. DALEs, 
Roberti Grosseteste commentarius in VIII libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Colorado, 
1963, pp. XX-XXI. 
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be investigated and developed, rather after the manner of a quaestio. « I 
believe », so Grosseteste begins, « that the first corporeal form, which 
some call corporeality (corporeitas), is light »14. « Now corporeality 
means », so Robert continues, « that which is necessarily accompanied 
by the spatial extension (extensio) of matter in three dimensions, even 
while both, corporeality and matter, are a simple self-contained 
substance with no dimension »!5. Thus he names the starting point for 
the cosmogony that follows : on the one hand, the form of all corpo- 
reality, interpreted as light, and on the other hand matter. As 
Grosseteste elaborates in his Hexaemeron, both were simultaneously 
created ‘ex nihilo' and are not to be separated objectively!6. Light, by 
nature being the ‘primum motivum corporale’ and as such radiating, or 
multiplying itself in all directions, in this way expands the matter it 
cannot objectively leave, introducing into it the three dimensions!7, It is 
this capacity to radiate and to expand that marks light as the first corpo- 
real form. Conversely, the first corporeal form must be light, because it 
is light which, in accordance with its diverse reproductions, builds up 
the substantial, basic structure of things on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, as the extending power, builds up the cosmos. In doing so, 
light draws matter apart into a gigantic volume corresponding to that of 
the entire ‘machina mundi’ ; and this takes place ‘in principio tempo- 


14 ROBERT GROSSETESTE, De luce seu de inchoatione formarum, in L. BAUR (ed.), 
Die philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste, Bischof von Lincoln (Beitráge zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, IX), Münster, 1912, 
p. 51, 10-11 : « Formam primam corporalem, quam quidam corporeitatem vocant, 
lucem esse arbitror ». 

15 GrosseTESTE, De luce... (ed. BAUR), p. 51, 13-16 : « Corporeitas vero est, quam 
de necessitate consequitur extensio materiae secundum tres dimensiones, cum tamen 
utraque, corporeitas scilicet et materia, sit substantia in se ipsa simplex, omni dimen- 
sione carens ». 

16 GROSSETESTE, Hexaémeron, II, 5, 5-6, 1 (eds. DALES and GIEBEN), pp. 92-93 ; 
ibid., II, 10, 1-2 (eds. DALEs and Giesen), pp. 97-99. 

17 GROSSETESTE, De luce... (ed. BAUR), p. 51, 16-23 ; cf. GROSSETESTE, De motu 
corporali et luce (ed. BAUR), p. 92, 6-10. 
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ris’, that is, after the manner of an instantaneous, timeless and all- 
encompassing radiation!8, 


It is evident that Grosseteste is here continuing a twelfth-century 
discussion that took place predominantly at Chartres. This discussion 
concerned the theoretical foundation for natural philosophy, motivated 
by cosmological questions. The questions are similar to those that arise 
from a confrontation of Genesis with the Timaeus : the ground of 
creation, the originator of the cosmos, the creation of matter, the 
creation of the world in time, the uniqueness of the world, and the rela- 
tion between the mundus archetypus and the mundus sensibilis. Here 
light, as corporeitas or prima forma corporalis, is a limiting concept in 
the theoretical discussion of the principles of the natural, physical 
world : it explains the creation as an ‘educcio rei in esse ex nihilo’!9. 


It is further evident that Grosseteste’s deliberations are closely 
interwoven with questions of method and theory of science, as were the 
twelfth century attempts to found a ‘scientia naturalis’. For an exam- 
ple, we shall consider the radiation of light, which Grosseteste explains 
by means of a model of mathematical infinity. A unity (unitas), origi- 
nally possessing no spatial dimensions, can only create the dimensions 
by means of endless multiplication or radiation. In like manner « light, 
by its own infinite radiation, evidently expands matter into lesser and 
greater finite dimensions built up of an arbitrary number of numerical 
and non-numerical proportions that stand in some relation to one 
another »20, This multiplication or radiation must be infinite, for only 


18 Grossereste, De luce... (ed. BAUR), p. 52, 3-9 ; ibid., p. 52, 16-21 : « Lux ergo, 
quae est prima forma in materia prima creata, seipsam per seipsam undique infinities 
multiplicans et in omnem partem aequaliter porrigens, materiam, quam relinquere non 
potuit, secum distrahens in tantum molem, quanta est mundi machina, in principio 
temporis extendebat ». 

19 GnossErEsTE, Hexaémeron, I, 11, 1 (eds. DaLes and GIEBEN), p. 67. Concerning 
the twelfth-century discussion cf. SPEER, Die entdeckte Natur..., in particular chapter 
VI, pp. 290-295. 

20 GROSSETESTE, De luce... (ed. Baur), p. 53, 27-30 : « His ergo ita se habentibus 
est, quod lux multiplicatione sua infinita extendit materiam in dimensiones finitas 
minores det dimensiones finitas maiores secundum quaslibet proportiones se habentes 
ad invicem, numerales scilicet et non numerales ». 
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so can the entire cosmos be derived from one single principle. Yet what 
results from this infinite multiplication of unity is not itself infinite : the 
endless multiplication is quantitatively determined as light expands 
matter into the finite dimensions of size2!. Grosseteste cites two 
reasons for this. The first reason is of a theoretical nature and derives 
from the following axiom : that the simple is infinitely greater than 
even the greatest infinite??. Grosseteste explains this principle by 
recourse to arithmetical proofs in the course of a far-reaching excursus 
that is comparable, for example, to the work of Thierry of Chartres in 
his tract on the six days of creation. The essence of the proof is this. 
Seen mathematically, unity is indivisible. When it is multiplied to 
generate the numbers and number sequences, unity itself is not thereby 
affected ; what is affected are those entities that participate in unity 
after the manner of this multiplication, indeed owe their non-unitary 
existence to unity. Understood numerically, unity — as the one — is 
not the first number, but rather the principle of number, as it is 
contained in all the other numbers?3. In just the same way light, as the 
first corporeal form, is contained in all corporeal beings. According to 
Boethius, the method of mathematical proof, having as its object that 
which is without motion yet non-abstract, builds a bridge, as it were, 
between theology (we might say, more precisely, speculative theology), 
which is concerned with that which is without motion and abstract, and 
physics, which is concerned with that which is in motion and non- 
abstract?*. This method demonstrates the significance of light, 


Cf. THIERRY OF CHARTRES, Tractatus de sex dierum operibus, 29-43, in 
N.M. Härınc (ed.), Commentaries on Boethius by Thierry of Chartres and his School 
(Studies and Texts, 20), Toronto, 1971, pp. 567, 72-573, 39 ; cf. É. JEAUNEAU, 
« Mathématique et Trinité chez Thierry de Chartres, » in P. WiLPERT (ed.), Metaphysik 
im Mittelalter (Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 2), Berlin, 1963, pp. 289-295 ; see also 
SPEER, Die entdeckte Natur..., chapter V, 4, pp. 252-265. 

21 GrosseTESTE, De luce... (ed. BAUR), p. 52, 29-31 : « Lux igitur, quae est in se 
simplex, infinities multiplicata materiam similiter simplicem in dimensiones finitae 
magnitudinis necesse est extendere ». 

22 GROSSETESTE, De luce... (ed. BAUR), p. 52, 28-29 : « Quantum enim infinitum 
infinities infinite excedit simplex ». 

23 Cf. THIERRY oF CHARTRES, Tractatus..., 33 (ed. HARING), p. 569, 22-25 ; see 
JEAUNEAU, « Mathématique... », pp. 290-291. 

24 Cf. Bonus, De Trinitate, Il, eds. H.F. STEWART, E.K. RAND and S.J. TESTER, 
LCL 74), p. 8 ; THIERRY OF CHARTRES, Lectiones in Boethii librum de Trinitate, II, 18- 
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conceived as unity and simplicity, as the principle of the domain of 
corporeal beings. It follows that the infinite extension of light cannot be 
related to the finite dimensions, which derive from the extension of 
matter, just as the subtraction of a finite number from an infinite 
number cannot be stated as a numerical relation?5. 


The second, physical reason why the extension of matter through the 
infinite multiplication of light should lead to quantitative determination 
has to do with the manner in which light is bound to matter. Here 
Grosseteste takes up the cosmogony of light and develops it further. 
The instantaneous, timeless, infinite multiplication of light, as the first 
created corporeal form, is at once its own expanding power, effect and 
propagation ; and it occurs in the manner of a sphere, « so that a single 
point of light suddenly gives rise to a light sphere of greatest possible 
size, unless it be opposed by something that throws a shadow »26. A 
light sphere is created, at whose periphery the potentiality of matter, 
being likewise simultaneously extended and thereby suffering a 
decrease in potentiality, becomes completely actuated. This equilibrium 
of light and matter gives rise to the first completely simple and active 
body, namely the firmament, which is composed only of light (the first 
form) and prime matter (as pure potentiality)?7. Where this perfect 
balance of light and matter is reached, there ends the expansion of light, 
and with it the gradual formal actualization of matter ; once this bound- 
ary is reached, the only remaining possibility is a return by reflection 
towards the centre of radiation. Klaus Hedwig aptly calls this the 
« cosmic reflective boundary »28. At this boundary, empirically visible 
light emanates from the « dematerialized » matter, as it were, of the 


32, in HARING (ed.), Commentaries on Boethius..., pp. 160, 9-165, 88 ; SPEER, 
« Reception — Mediation... », pp. 141-143. 

25 GROSSETESTE, De luce... (ed. BAUR), p. 53, 18-23. 

26 GRrOSSETESTE, De luce... (ed. BAUR), p. 51, 11-13 : « Lux enim per se in omnem 
partem se opsam diffundit, ita ut a puncto lucis sphaera lucis quamvis magna subito 
generetur, nisi obsistat umbrosum ». Cf. ibid., p. 54, 18-21. 

27 GROSSETESTE, De luce... (ed. BAUR), p. 54, 21-24 : « Et sic perfectum est corpus 
primum in extremitate sphaerae, quod dicitur firmamentum nihil habens in sui com- 
positione nisi materiam primam et formam primam ». 

28 Hepwic, Sphaera lucis..., p. 137. 
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heavenly body??. Terminologically, this empirically visible, sensible 
light is sharply distinguished from the light principle as the first corpo- 
real form. Grosseteste calls the latter ‘lux while the former, the visible 
light proceeding from the firmament as the first body, is called ‘lumen’. 
As « spiritual body » (corpus spiritualis) or « corporeal spirit » 
(spiritus corporalis), the light called ‘lumen’ now, by an analogous 
procedure of multiplication/radiation, constitutes the matter found 
below the sphere of the firmament, beginning with the upper regions of 
heaven30. The sublunary regions of the world are likewise part of the 
same universal order, founded in light (/ux) as the formal cause of 
natural process. 


We have now seen light as ‘corporeitas’ and thus as principle of the 
natural, physical processes of the ‘machina mundi’, illustrated using the 
system of De luce as a guideline. The same might be said of the 
Hexaemeron and the commentary on the Physics. For corporeal being, 
light is as it were, the genus generalissimum?!. As a single point of 
light specifies uniform expansion into a spherical body, so the simple 
essence of light contains the different lines and proportions of formed 
bodies. In this way the ‘figura corporalis’ can be described, as far as its 
causes are concerned (‘causaliter’), by means of a single point32. This 
is fundamental to understanding Grosseteste’s concept of physics as a 
scientia naturalis that asks after measure, time and motion. His under- 
standing of light founds not only the geometrically determinate nature 
of the corporeal form of things, but also his cosmogony of light, which 
is described as a process of expansion that can be geometrically 
determined in all its phases in accordance with the laws of the sequence 
of dimensions and countable proportions. In this manner, natural 


29 GROSSETESTE, De luce... (ed. Baur), p. 55, 1-3 : « Et sic procedit a corpore 
primo lumen, quod est corpus spirituale, sive mavis dicere spiritus corporalis ». 

30 GROSSETESTE, De luce... (ed. BAUR), p. 55, 8-17. 

31 Cf. Grossereste, Hexaémeron, I, 18, 2 (eds. DALES and GIEBEN), p. 78, 6 : 
« omnis enim forma aliquod genus lucis est ». GRossETESTE, Commentarius in VIII 
libros Physicorum, I, in DALES, Roberti Grosseteste commentarius..., p. 15 : « omnis 
igitur substancia corporea que alicubi est secundum substanciam tota ubique et ita 
omnia est ». 

32 GrosseTESTE, Commentarius in VIII..., I (ed. DALES), pp. 53 and 55 ; ibid., IV, 
p. 97. 
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processes can be interpreted following the geometry of light propa- 
gation. Accordingly, geometrical optics (scientia perspectivae) assumes 
the character of a model science in which the general regularity of 
nature can most perfectly be discerned. « All causes of natural events, » 
writes Grosseteste in the tract De lineis angulis et figuris seu de 
fractionibus et reflexionibus radiorum, « can be given (dari) by lines, 
angles and figures. For in no other way can their ground and the expla- 
nation of their effectiveness (propter quid) be known »33. No natural 
philosophy can therefore afford to ignore this geometrical optical 
method?4, 


IH 


What of the relations between the individual sciences ? Alistair C. 
Crombie sees the basis for the close connection between mathematical 
and experimental method (exemplified by optics and astronomy) in a 
mathematical Platonism, in analogous fashion to the model of modern 
quantitative physics??. McEvoy justly warns against Crombie's wish to 
see in De luce a paradigm of modern mathematical experimental 
science ; in his turn, however, he identifies a number of areas in which 
Grosseteste anticipates the natural philosophy and the science of early 
modern times?6, 


There remain nonetheless weighty differences, of which the central 
one is this. For Grosseteste, the universal applicability of mathematics 


33 GROSSETESTE, De lineis, angulis et figuris, in L. Baur (ed.), Die philosophischen 
Werke..., p. 60, 14-16 : « Omnes enim causae effectuum naturalium habent dari per 
lineas, angulos et figuras. Aliter enim impossibile est sciri propter quid in illis ». 

34 Cf. GROSSETESTE, De lineis... (ed. BAUR), pp. 59, 17-60, 1 : « Utilitas considera- 
tionis linearum, angulorum et figurarum est maxima, quoniam impossibile est sciri 
naturalem philosophiam sine illis ». 

35 See A.C. CRoMBIE, Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of the Experimental 
Science, 1100-1700, Oxford, 1953, chapter V, pp. 91-127, and ibid., pp. 132-134. 

36 McEvov, « Ein Paradigma... », p. 99 ; J. McEvov, The Philosophy of Robert 
Grosseteste, Oxford, 1982, pp. 180-188. 
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and geometry to the study of nature is possible because everything is 
created from light. This confronts us with Grosseteste’s grand design, 
and gives us the occasion to evaluate it critically. The central principle 
can only be interpreted as a metaphysical assumption. For Grosseteste, 
then, speculation about light leads to a metaphysics of light, inspired by 
physics. This widely respected theory regarding Grosseteste’s meta- 
physics of light is shared by Crombie ; it is based on the equivalence of 
physical light and spiritual light, in analogous fashion to the unity of 
the ‘principia essendi’ and the ‘principia cognoscendi. This meta- 
physics of light is, for Crombie, the framework within which 
Grosseteste’s individual contributions to a theory of experimental 
science should be seen37, 


James McEvoy shares this view ; like Crombie, he adduces in 
particular Grosseteste’s commentary on the first book of the Posterior 
Analytics and the Hexaemeron?®. Yet it is precisely in McEvoy’s case 
that the problematic nature of such a conception of the metaphysics of 
light becomes particularly clear. McEvoy correctly speaks of an analo- 
gous concept of light, which does not lose its unity of content but rather 
applies to different types of being ; and he argues for the unity of a 
metaphysical concept of light against its reduction to mere metaphor?9. 


Now, it must be asked whether an analogous concept can become 
the subject of a science. This question points the way to a test I would 
propose for the hypothesis that Grosseteste’s speculation about light 
can be termed a metaphysics of light. For such a test, we must start 
with a discussion of the subject of a science, taking as our example an 
early witness, Grosseteste’s commentary on the Analytica posteriora. 
The subject of a science is that which makes it into this particular 


37 Cf. CromBie, Robert Grosseteste..., pp. 128-134. 

38 See ROBERT GROSSETESTE, Commentarius in Posteriorum Analyticorum Libros, 
I, 7, ed. P. Rossi, Firenze, 1981, p. 140, 112-130 ; ibid., I, 17 (ed. Rossı), pp. 240, 38- 
241, 47 ; GROSSETESTE, Hexaémeron, II, 10, 1 (eds. DALES and GIEBEN), pp. 97, 22- 
98,25. Cf. CromBIE, Robert Grosseteste..., pp. 128-131 ; McEvoy, « Ein 
Paradigma... », pp. 102-103 and 106-107. 

39 McEvoy, « Ein Paradigma... », pp. 107 and 110. The structure of McEvoy's 
detailed study about The Philosophy of Robert Grosseteste (op. cit. above n. 36) is 
based on this unitarian concept of so-called li ght-metaphysics. 
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science and distinguishes it from all others ; this unambiguous test 
decides the legitimacy and the nature of the science. In addition to this 
proper subject, there can also be other subjects in a science, but these 
do not make up the distinctive side of the science*®. 


If we accept this test, then we can only speak of a metaphysics of 
light in Robert Grosseteste’s writings in a substantially reduced sense. 
In De luce the attempt is made to show that knowledge of the most 
general structures of being is possible using a concept of light (Jux) as 
the first corporeal form, measurable in accordance with the laws of 
optics. This attempt can properly be said to succeed only in the realm 
of natural philosophy, as it has its origin there. Only in the systematic 
context of natural philosophy does the concept of light possess the 
consistency necessary to act as a basic concept and principle. Only 
proceeding from physics is it possible to use the concept of light in the 
sense of a relation of subalternation (‘per modum scientie subalter- 
nantis’), which distinguishes Grosseteste’s understanding of science. 
This is what makes it possible, with the aid of mathematical abstrac- 
tion, to resolve (resolutio) the forms of being in their material consti- 
tution into their founding principle. For the subject of a subalternate 
science (scientia subalternata) contains, as Robert argues at length in 
his commentary on the Prior Analytics, the subject of that science to 
which it is subalternate. In this way the subject of the subalternating 
science (scientia subalternans) gives the condition for the subject of the 
subalternate science. At the same time the subalternate science adds 
something to the subalternating science, by way of a specifying and 
thus limiting condition4!. For example, if being in general is seen as the 
subject of metaphysics, then this also includes moved bodies, the 
subject of physics ; but this does not necessitate that every being be a 
moved body^?. Subalternation thus only works in one direction, 


40 Cf. A. ZIMMERMANN, Ontologie oder Metaphysik ? Die Diskussion über den 
Gegenstand der Metaphysik im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert (Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 8), Leiden — Kóln, 1965, p. 88. 

41 GrosseTESsTE, Commentarius in Posteriorum..., 1, 8 (ed. Rossi), pp. 148, 45- 
149, 66. 

42 GroSSETESTE, Commentarius in Posteriorum..., 1, 18 (ed. Rossi), p. 261, 41-49 : 
« Scientia autem est subalternata alii cuius subiectum addit conditionem super 
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grounding a hierarchy of sciences according to their subject without 
putting into doubt the applicability of the respective sciences ; this 
range must be determined with the particular method appropriate to the 
science. Grosseteste cites the example of a relation of descent that 
obtains between the science of the elements (‘scientia de elementis’) 
and medicine, both of which have to do with elements. Yet medicine is 
not concerned with the human body « insofar as it is elements, but 
insofar as it is composed of elements ». It follows that the elements 
cannot be the subject of medicine, although medicine cannot dispense 
with the principles of the science of the elements). 


This brings us back to the question regarding the relation between 
the individual sciences. Crombie saw them as being interconnected on 
the basis of a mathematical Platonism44. This thesis, interlinked with 
the idea of a universally valid light metaphysics, has been put into 
question by W. R. Laird. He raises a fundamental objection by referring 
to the commentary on the Posterior Analytics and the Physics, pointing 
out instead « that Grosseteste’s approach to these sciences is fundamen- 
tally Aristotelian »*5. For clearly Grosseteste aims at a more precise 
determination of the derivative relation between the individual sciences 
than would have been possible in the models of scientific method based 
on Plato and Boethius. Such a determination of a derivative relation is 
the prerequisite to integrating experimental and observational knowl- 
edge into a sufficiently consistent science that has demonstrative char- 
acter. The Aristotelian teaching regarding the sciences offers a model 
for this sort of epideictic science and posits subalternation as the model 
for the relation between the sciences. This applies to the respective 
subjects of the sciences as well as to their manner of demonstration. As 


subiectum subalternantis, que conditio non est totaliter exiens a natura subiecti subal- 
ternantis, sed extra sumitur, velut radiositas non est aliqua natura totaliter exiens a 
natura magnitudinis, sed extra sumpta est. Similiter a natura entis, quod est subiectum 
metaphysice, non venit totaliter quod dico corpus mobile, quod est subiectum physice, 
quia in natura mobilis dico privationem et non ens quod est principium mobilis in 
quantum huiusmodi ». 

43 Grosseteste, Commentarius in Posteriorum..., I, 12 (ed. Rossi), pp. 195, 148- 
196, 171 ; cf. W.R. LAIRD, « Robert Grosseteste on the Subalternate Sciences, » in 
Traditio, 43 (1987), pp. 148-169, see p. 165. 

44 Cf. CromBIE, Robert Grosseteste... , pp. 91-98. 

45 Larp, « Robert Grosseteste... », p. 148. 
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an example, the relation between pure mathematics and physics, or 
between both of them and the « intermediate sciences » of optics and 
astronomy, is investigated in the commentary on the second book of the 
Physics^?. In his commentary on the first book of the Posterior 
Analytics Grosseteste discusses the conditions for applying abstract 
geometrical assertions within the ‘perspectiva’ for demonstration 
purposes in the context of concrete observations or experiments*’. Here 
the usefulness of the Aristotelian theory of the sciences becomes 
evident, for it addresses those questions that arise from attempts to 
provide natural philosophy with a theoretical groundwork, in view of 
the increasing functional requirements of the sciences differentiation. 


IV 


Most interpretations see Grosseteste's theory of knowledge as the 
second highlight of his treatment of the theme of light. Now, seen from 
the standpoint of such a physically restricted metaphysics of light 
(perhaps it would be better to speak simply of a physics of light), it 
would seem that it is only in the ‘sensualitas’ of knowledge that this 
theory of knowledge can possess some unequivocal relevance to 
knowledge. Grosseteste himself, in the second part of his Hexaemeron, 
sees only this possibility for linking the self-multiplying light as first 
corporeal form with the human power of knowledge^8. « Light is that 
whereby the soul operates in all its sense powers, and that which oper- 


46 RoBERT GROSSETESTE, Commentarius in VIII libros Physicorum, IL, in DALES 
(ed.), Roberti Grosseteste commentarius..., pp. 36-38 ; cf. Lairp, « Robert 
Grosseteste... », p. 151. 

47 GRoSSETESTE, Commentarius in Posteriorum..., I, 8 (ed. Rossi), pp. 149, 66- 
150, 89 ; cf. LAmp, « Robert Grosseteste... », pp. 157-158. 

48 Summerizing Grossereste, Hexaémeron, Il, 10, 1 (eds. DALES and GIEBEN), 
pp. 97, 22-98, 25. 
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ates in these powers ‘instrumentaliter’ sl. It is light which allows us to 
experience corporeal things by our senses, presenting them to our eyes 
in their dimensions and colours. « Without light, therefore, everything 
corporeal is hidden and unknown »?0, Light is furthermore the beauty 
and ornament of all of visible creation?! ; and this not as a reflection of 
otherworldly beauty, but as the direct pleasure that the senses take at 
the contemplation of harmonic proportions?2, 


Apart from this restricted usage of light terminology, Grosseteste 
also uses it in a wider epistemological sense. In the commentary on the 
Posterior Analytics he writes : 


Things are called certain by virtue of the comparison they permit 
with knowledge or spiritual contemplation. Hence I say that 
there is a spiritual light (/ux spiritualis) that is poured out upon 
the intelligible and upon the eye of the spirit. This light may be 
related to the inner eye and to the intelligible things as the corpo- 
real sun is related to the corporeal eye and to the visible corpo- 
real things. The more and intelligible thing is capable of receiv- 
ing this spiritual light, the more it is visible for the inner eye. 
And an intelligible thing will be the more capable of receiving 
this light as it resembles the essence of this light. Thus those 
things which are capable of receiving this light to a higher 
degree are fathomed more perfectly by the peak of the spirit, for 
this peak of the spirit is also a spiritual radiation. And this more 
perfect penetration is also a greater certainty »>3, 


49 GROSSETESTE, Hexaémeron, IL, 10, 1 (eds. DALES and GIEREN), p. 98, 15-16 : 
« Lux igitur est per quam anima in omnibus sensibus agit et que instrumentaliter in 
eisdem agit ». 

50 GROSSETESTE, Hexaémeron, Il, 10, 2 (eds. DALES and GIEBEN), p. 99, 11: « Sine 
luce itaque omnia corporea occulta sunt et ignota ». 

51 GROSSETESTE, Hexaémeron, II, 10, 2 (eds. DALES and GIEBEN), p. 99, 14: « Lux 
igitur est pulcritudo et ornatus omnis visibilis creature ». 

52 GROSSETESTE, Hexaémeron, II, 10, 4 (eds. DALES and Giesen), pp. 99, 20- 
100, 11. 

53 GROSSETESTE, Commentarius in Posteriorum..., L, 17 (ed. Ross), pp. 240, 38- 
241, 47 : « Res autem dicuntur certe a comparatione quam habent ad cognitionem 
sive ad visum mentalem. Dico ergo quod est lux spiritualis, que superfunditur rebus 
intelligibilibus et oculo mentis, que se habet ad oculum interiorem et ad res intelligi- 
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The semantics alone suffice to show the difference between this 
usage and the restricted usage within the physical context. Grosseteste 
speaks of comparison (comparatio), of relation (se habere ad) and 
similarity (assimilari). Although these terms originally were used to 
designate mathematical ideas, Grosseteste uses them here ‘translative’, 
that is, in a metaphorical manner54. The language being metaphorical, 
light cannot be the proper object of these deliberations, and most 
certainly not after the manner of strict subalternation. Rather, light 
stands for something else. It can stand for truth (as ‘lux veritatis’), 
which, as an ‘adaequatio sermonis interioris et rei'55 in the tradition of 
Augustine's theory of illumination, warrants the certainty of knowledge 
in the knowing intellect and in the object of knowledge (cf. 
Bonaventure). Light also stands for the divine Word, which, as God's 
highest self-expression (‘Sermo Patris’) is not only the original image 
of the Ideas, but also represents the absolute « adaequatio » in exem- 
plary fashion5®. Finally, light can stand for God himself as ‘prima 
forma et forma omnium’57 and as ‘ipsum esse’58. Thus, even if we 


biles sicut se habet sol corporalis ad oculum corporalem et ad res corporales visibiles. 
Res igitur intelligibiles magis receptibiles huius lucis spiritualis magis visibiles sunt 
oculo interiori, et magis sunt huius lucis receptibiles que nature huius lucis magis 
assimilantur. Res itaque huius lucis magis receptibiles ab acie mentis, que similiter est 
irradiatio spiritualis, perfectius penetrantur, et hec penetratio perfectior est certitudo 
maior ». 

54 Regarding the meaning of « translative » or « translativae locutiones » cf. 
THIERRY OF CHARTRES, Lectiones in Boethii librum de Trinitate, IV, 13-15, in HARING 
(ed.), Commentaries on Boethius..., pp. 190, 44-191, 75. 

55 ROBERT GROSSETESTE, De veritate, in L. Baur (ed.), Die philosophischen 
Werke..., p. 134, 23-24. 

56 GROSSETESTE, De veritate (ed. BAUR), p. 134, 26-31 : « Sapientia autem et ver- 
bum, sive ‘Sermo Patris’ maxime adaequatur hoc modo adaequationis rei, quam dicit 
et loquitur. Ita enim est res quaeque plenissime, ut hic sermo dicit ; nec in aliquo aliter 
est, ac dicitur hoc sermone ; nec solum adaequatur, sed est ipsa adaequatio sui ad res, 
quas loquitur ». 

Cf. BONAVENTURA, Quaestiones disputatae de scientia Christi, q. IV c (Quaracchi, 
V, 23b); A. SPEER, Triplex veritas. Wahrheitsverstündnis und philosophische 
Denkform Bonaventuras (Franziskanische Studien, 32), Werl/Westf., 1987, pp. 54-56. 

57 ROBERT GROSSETESTE, De unica forma omnium, in L. BAUR (ed.), Die 
philosophischen Werke..., pp. 106, 15-107, 3. 

58 Grossereste, Hexaémeron, IV, 1, 1 (eds. Dates and Giesen), p. 121, 19-28. 
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accept the basic postulate that the principles of being and of knowledge 
coincide??, we must face the question of whether we can really 
conceive natural light, on the one hand, and the light which illuminates 
the intellect, on the other, as being in some way coherent. Certainly the 
requirements to be fulfilled by the subject of a science speak against it, 
as does the claim for a strictly derivative relation between the sciences' 
subjects, after the manner of subalternation. For, if light is only an 
analogous concept, then, as soon as it is applied to the different realms 
of being, it loses the conceptual unity that is indispensable to the 
metaphysical foundation. To be able to speak of a subiectum metaphy- 
sicae, we should be compelled to replace the concept of light with one 
of the principles named and described by means of the analogous light 
metaphor. With a view to the tracts De unica forma omnium and De 
luce sive de inchoatione formarum, we might consider the concept of 
form as a candidate for the role of such a principle. This would allow 
us adequately to develop the connection between epistemology and 
physics that Crombie asserts on the basis of the metaphysics of light, as 
a metaphysics of form. But that is a subject for a different paper. 


On the other hand, the unity of content of the analogous concept of 
light so vigorously defended by James McEvoy® would, in the final 
analysis, lead not to a metaphysics of light, but rather to a blurring of 
the distinction between metaphysics and metaphor. Robert Grosseteste 
rejected this path. Far more : the tract De luce demonstrates the evolu- 
tion of a metaphysics of light in the strict sense, its subject defined in 
accordance with the Posterior Analytics. This metaphysics has its point 
of reference in natural philosophy or, more precisely, in the theoretical 
foundation for a scientia naturalis, and is motivated by cosmological 
questions. Grosseteste's tract thus admirably illustrates the philosoph- 
ical motivation that will underlie the interest in Aristotelian writings 


59 GROSSETESTE, Commentarius in Posteriorum..., I, 7 (ed. Rossi), p. 140, 129- 
130 : « [...] sunt he causales rationes principia essendi et cognoscendi et sunt incor- 
ruptiblia ». 

60 Cf. McEvoy, « Ein Paradigma... », pp. 106-109. 
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and will contribute to the transition from Plato to Aristotle®!. However, 
as for the subject of this metaphysics of light, namely light as the first 
corporeal form, the realm is drastically reduced. In this form, specu- 
lation about light passed on into the Oxford Physics commentaries after 
1250, where examples are to be found which show that the quest for the 
form principle or the first form (prima forma) of corporeal being, as 
well as for the substantialitas and the genus generalissimum make use 
of this same terminology of light®2. 


Thomas-Institut, Koln 


61 Cf. G. WiELAND, « Plato oder Aristoteles ? Überlegungen zur Aristoteles- 
Rezeption des lateinischen Mittelalters », in Tijdschrift voor Filosofie, 47 (1985), 
pp. 605-630, see p. 616. 

62 Cf. ANoNYMUS, Questiones supra Physicam I-VIII (MS Siena, Biblioteca 
Comunale degli Intronati, L.III.21, ff.1ra-92ra), see S. Donati, « Per lo studio dei 
commenti alla Fisica del XIII secolo. I : Commenti di probabile origine inglese degli 
anni 1250-1270 ca. », in Documenti e Studi sulla Tradizione Filosofica Medievale, II, 
2 (1991), pp. 361-441, see pp. 396-409 ; Anonymus, Questiones supra Physicam I-IV, 
VI (MS Oxford, New College, 285, ff.118ra-162ra), see A. ZIMMERMANN, Verzeichnis 
ungedruckter Kommentare zur Metaphysik und Physik des Aristoteles aus der Zeit 
von etwa 1250-1350 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 9), 
Band I, Leiden - Köln, 1971, pp. 33-35 and 259-268 ; ANONYMUS (= GALFRIDUS DE 
ASPALL), Questiones super Metaphysicam (MS Cambridge, Gonville and Caius 
College, 509, ff.52ra- 123rb), see DONATI, « Per lo studio... », pp. 421-432. 
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TWO BRITISH MASTERS AND THE INSTANT OF CHANGE 


Two questions coming from manuscript material related to the Arts 
faculty at Oxford university and dating about mid-thirteenth century 
provide an insight into the reception in Britain of Aristotle’s works of 
natural philosophy and the establishment of these works, collected 
together in what the editors of the Aristoteles Latinus called Corpus 
Aristotelicum vetustius, as the faculty’s most important standard text- 
book. They both deal with the paradoxes generated by the Aristotelian 
notion of the continuum of time and space and the determination of the 
instant of change within this continuum ; these paradoxes arose when 
some Aristotelian doctrines were put under special investigation with 
regard to their semantic properties. 


The first question, without indication of title on the manuscript and 
beginning Mutetur Sortes de sanitate in aegritudinem, is taken from 
MS Toulouse, Bibliothéque municipale, 737: it has been attributed to 
the Franciscan Richard Rufus of Cornwall (teaching activity 1238- 
1256) by F.M. Henquinet!. The question shows unmistakable evidence 
of teaching techniques and a considerable degree of technical exper- 
tise; it gives a reference to a passage of the Physics both from the 
Greek-Latin version and from the Arabic-Latin nova translation, 
together with Averroes' comment upon it ; the same double reference is 
present in Rufus’ Commentary on the first book of the Sentences2. MS 
Toulouse, Bib. Mun., 737 is a collection of disputed questions on theo- 
logical material by William of Melitona, John of la Rochelle, Walter of 
Cháteau-Thierry, Eudes Rigauld and Alexander of Hales, which was 
copied and used in the Franciscan schools of theology of central and 
northern Italy. 


l EM. HENQUINET, « Autour des écrits d' Alexandre de Halés et de Richard 
Rufus », in Antonianum, 11 (1936), pp. 211-212, 215-216. 
2 Ibid, p. 216. 
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The second question, Vtrvm contradictoria possint simul esse vera, 
belongs to the secular master Geoffrey of Aspall's (teaching activity 
1250-1263) commentary on the Metaphysics, from MS Cambridge, 
Gonville and Caius College, 509. The MS is a collection of commen- 
taries on Aristotle's works; it contains also Geoffrey's questions on 
Phys. 1-4, Met. 1-10 and De sensu, together with other material of natu- 
ral philosophy?. 


CONTENT OF THE TWO QUESTIONS 


The problems of natural philosophy dealt with by the two masters 
and their methodological approach to the discussion are remarkably 
similar, even more so if one consider that Richard's question, although 
probably written at a time when Richard had still to enter the 
Franciscan Order, is taken from a manuscript that seems to reflect the 
teaching inside the studia of the Order, while Geoffrey's commentary 
is a magisterial production aimed at the training of undergraduate 
students and bachelors within the Arts faculty. The teaching that was 
provided for friars who were students incepting in Theology and could 
not attend lectures at the Arts faculty had to conform with the standard 
curriculum offered there. Subject matters, solutions and disputational 
procedures were the same, although the program was shortened. 


3 On life and works of Geoffrey of Aspall, cf. E. MACRAE, « Geoffrey of Aspall's 
Commentaries on Aristotle », in Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 6 (1968), pp. 94- 
134 ; Ch. LOHR, « Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries », in Traditio, 24 (1968), 
p. 151. On Aspall’s commentary on the Metaphysics, cf. A. ZIMMERMANN, Verzeichnis 
ungedrukter Kommentare zur Metaphysik und Physik des Aristoteles aus der Zeit von 
etwa 1250-1350 : Band 1 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 
Band 9), Leiden — Cologne, 1971, pp. 13-14, 66-75. Edition of the two questions : 
R. PLEVANO, « Richard Rufus of Cornwall and Geoffrey of Aspall. Two Questions on 
the Instant of Change », in Medioevo, 19 (1993), pp. 222-232. 
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The problems discussed by Richard and Geoffrey include inquiries 
in geometry and natural philosophy, mainly taken from Aristotle’s own 
examples, such as: 


1) the determination of Socrates’ last instant of health and first instant 
of illness, and vice versa; 


2) the nature of an instant and the continuity of time; 
3) the propagation of light; 
4) the dividing point between a white and black line. 


The two masters did not confine themselves to the doctrinal bound- 
aries of the Arts faculty, for they used the same kind of methodological 
approach and dealt also with more specific theological problems. They 
examined : 


5) the last instant of non-being and the first instant of being in a 
creation. This is a topic not considered in the early tracts on the 
exposition of the syncategorematic terms incipit and desinit, such 
as William of Sherwood’s ; 


6) man's transition from sin to a state of grace (the instant of 
justification) ; 

7) the logical order of the substances in transubstantiation ; 

8) the movement of the angels. 


In addition, Geoffrey's question covers more traditional — for the 
Arts faculty — subject-matters of the trivium, like grammar and logic. 
He proposes inquiries on: 

9) the truthfulness or falseness of a sentence at the changing of its 
semantic reference ; 


10) the logical and chronological order of the predication of genus and 
species of a subject ; 


11) the logical order of the predication of qualities in the subject. 


This kind of problems, and the technical language applied by the 
two masters in order to provide solutions, reflect a great attention in the 
Arts faculty for the various doctrines on time and change which form 
the main part of the Physics and occur in the other books of the Corpus 
vetustius. Both questions discuss at length different types of change and 
logical rules with the aim of determining in each case the instant of 
change from a former state or condition to a latter one. Geoffrey goes a 
great length to supply a set of rules to govern different cases of qualita- 
tive and substantial change. Rufus adds a technical exposition of the 
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syncategorematic words used in sentences describing change. This 
exposition bring us to the particular kind of sophismata literature 
known as incipit/desinit sentences. 


INCIPIT / DESINIT SENTENCES 


L.M. De Rijk has edited and discussed logical texts of the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries in which sophismata and fallacies 
depending on sentences beginning with incipit and desinit are listed 
together with other material connected with the New Logic*. According 
to N. Kretzmann, the earliest logical analysis of these sentences 
«occurs in the twelfth-century treatises on fallacy, which were 
stimulated by the rediscovery of Aristotle’s De sophisticis elenchis ai: 
this first stage of discussion is centered on logic and does not have 
much to do with problems of natural philosophy concerning time and 
change. 


The incipit/desinit sentences generate fallacies by virtue of the 
logico-semantic character of these words: some sentences seem to 
make «a covert reference to times other than the time indicated by the 
tense of the verb »$, others seem to imply that the words modify the 
supposition of the terms in the sentences, thus involving a covert nega- 


4L.M. pe Rix, Logica modernorum : a Contribution to the History of Early 
Terministic Logic, Assen, 1962-1977, vol. 1, pp. 518, 563, 564, 578, 581 ; vol. 2.2, 
Index D, pp. 864-865, 877-888. 

5 N. KRETZMANN, « Incipit / Desinit », in Motion and Time, Space and Matter : 
Interrelations in the History of Philosophy and Science, ed. by P. MACAMER and 
R. TuRNBULL, Columbus (Ohio), 1976, p. 104. See also L.O. NIELSEN, « Thomas 
Bradwardine’s Treatise on ‘incipit’ and ‘desinit’. Edition and Introduction », in 
Cahiers de l'Institut du moyen áge grec et latin, 42 (1982), pp. 1-83 ; A. DE LIBERA, 
«La problématique de l’ ‘instant du changement’ au XIII* siècle : contribution à 
l'histoire des sophismata physicalia », in Studies in Medieval Natural Philosophy, ed. 
by S. Canori, Firenze, 1989, pp. 43-93. 

6 KRETZMANN, « Incipit / Desinit », p. 106. 
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tion’. This latter character of incipit and desinit explains their inclusion 
in the thirteenth century in many treatises on syncategorematic words. 
In Peter of Spain’s and William of Sherwood’s treatises on 
Syncategoremata the discussion of these words covers much greater 
length than in previous logical treatises and is detailed and highly 
technical, a fact that Kretzmann explains by the intervening knowledge 
of the Physics and the subsequent «link» of the logical analysis of 
incipit/desinit sentences with the Aristotelian notions of time, instant 
and change. In order to define this tradition, he coined the term « hybrid 
physical and logical approach to the problems of beginning and 
ceasing»; yet he «cannot tell who made the connection or say precisely 
when it was made »8. Peter of Spain was presumably working at his 
treatise in the 1230s; William of Sherwood’s career is less known, but 
it is safe to assume that he wrote his logical works certainly before 
1252, possibly between 1230 and 1240; by 1260 both treatises were 
circulating in Paris and Oxford?. Their authors knew the works of the 
Corpus vetustius. 


ARISTOTLE ON TIME AND CHANGE 


In dealing with the notion of time and its attributes, Aristotle draws 
a comparison between time and a geometrical line. Time is made 
continuous by the instant, and divided at the instant (continuumque iam 


7 KRETZMANN, « Incipit / Desinit », pp. 106-107. 

8 Ibid., pp. 108-109. 

9 LM. DE Ruk, «Introduction », in PETER oF SPAIN (Petrus HISPANUS 
PORTUGALENSIS), Tractatus : called afterwards Summulae logicales, ed. by L.M. 
DE Ruk, Assen, 1972, pp. LXVIII, xcvi. See also KRETZMANN, « Introduction », in 
William of Sherwood’s Treatise on Syncategorematic Words, transl. by 
N. KRETZMANN, Minneapolis, 1968, pp. 3-9 ; H.A.G. BRAAKHUIS, « The Views of 
William of Sherwood on Some Semantical Topics and their Relation to those of 
Roger Bacon », in Vivarium, 15 (1977), p. 141 and n. 93. L. M. DE Bue, « Some 
Thirteenth Century Tracts on the Game of Obligation, III », in Vivarium, 14 (1976), 
pp. 31-42. 
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tempus est ipsi nunc et dividitur secundum ipsum nunc, Phys. IV, 11 
(22025)); the instant can be compared to a geometrical point of a line, 
since it both holds together and divides the before and after of time: 


[...] hoc quodammodo ad punctum; et punctum enim et conti- 
nuat longitudinem et determinat ; est enim huius quidem princi- 
pium illius autem finis. (220a10-12) 


Time is not made up of instants, since the instant is not a part of time 
even though it is in time. However, insofar as it is a continuum, time is 
infinitely divisible into divisible parts. Its instants cannot be either 
continuous, or contiguous, or successive, to each other, since they have 
no dimension, and they have always a time between them. 


Generation and corruption are not definable as movements (motus), 
since esse and non-esse represent contradictory terms (Phys. V, 1 
(225a26-32)) (changes with respect to substance). On the other hand, 
when the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quem represent contrary 
or middle terms predicated of their substratum with a predication of 
actual existence, there is movement: these are changes with respect to 
quality (alteration), quantity (augmentation and diminution) and place 
(locomotion). 


However, the general definition of movement given in Phys. III, 1 
(201a11-14), the actualization of a potential as such, seems not to limit 
movement to the three categories of quality, quantity and place, since 
potency and act are inherent to all categories, and explicitly assigns 
movement to generation and corruption. 


These conflicting doctrines put under special investigation the pecu- 
liar Aristotelian solution to the problem of determining the first instant 
of a change. For, according to Aristotle, in every change «that which 
has come to be will be, and that which has perished will not be » (Phys. 
VI, 5 (235b27)). This obvious truth entails, however, the fact that the 
instant of change, not being divisible, is the instant in which firstly the 
change «comes to be», that is, is completed. Thus, the instant of 
change is the instant in which it is true to say that something has 
changed, by the very nature of instant as indivisible: non est in quo 
primo mutatum est (Phys. VI, 5 (236a26)), or else non est accipere 
primum in quo mutatum est. The assumption that «there is no such 
thing as the beginning of a process of change » entails necessarily the 
doctrine that all changes are instantaneous. 
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It was difficult to reconcile this idea that changes are instantaneous 
with the notion that changes are akin to movements, and movements 
are continuous. In the Auctoritates Aristotelis the sentence 2.150 states 
that motus est transmutatio successiva quae fit in tempore sed mutatio 
est transmutatio subitanea!? ; although this is not a direct citation from 
Aristotle but probably the outcome of some teaching activity at the 
university, it may be regarded as an attempt to grasp this elusive 
doctrine. In all the treatises on syncategorematic words, motus is the 
standard example for all successive things. To treat mutatio as some- 
thing close conceptually to permanent things leads to irresolvable para- 
doxes if we consider transitions to successive states, that is, states that 
exist in a duration of time, without considering that it is possible to 
hypothesize a transition to a transition, and so on ad infinitum, and yet 
no duration of time. A problem that was particularly highlighted in the 
schools was that instantaneous change with respect to contrary, or 
contradictory, states, seems to require the validity in the same instant of 
contrary, or contradictory, predications, and this would be an open 
violation of the principle of the contradiction. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE CORPUS VETUSTIUS 
TO THE ARTS FACULTY AT OXFORD 


There is still much research for the historian of philosophy concern- 
ing the establishment of the Corpus vetustius as a standard collection of 
texts, and its adoption as textbook in the schools at Oxford!!. At Paris, 


10]. HAMESSE, Auctoritates Aristotelis, Senecae, Boethii, Platonis, Apulei et 
quorundam aliorum, (Informatique et étude de textes, II, 1 et 2), Tome I: 
Concordance. Tome II : Index Verborum, Listes de fréquence, Tables d'identification, 
Louvain, 1972, 1974. 

11 The books of Aristotle’s natural philosophy and metaphysics were usually 
transmitted in the medieval universities as a whole corpus. By the mid-thirteenth 
century these works formed the standard collection of texts of physics and meta- 
physics used as a textbook in the Arts faculties throughout the European universities. 
The first corpus was composed by twelfth-century translations and enjoyed a wide 
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the bull Parens scientiarum, issued by Gregory IX in 1231, reaffirmed 
the prohibition for masters of the faculty of Arts for lecturing on the 
libri naturales!?, at least until a careful examination had been carried 
out. At the beginning of 1230, we finds references to Aristotle’s natural 
philosophy in the theological works of Philip the Chancellor and 
Roland of Cremona, the first master at Theology of the Dominican 
order, but scant evidence from the Arts faculty, even when Averroes’ 
Great Commentary was finally available. This makes unlikely an 
established activity of reproduction and trade of these texts in Paris 
until at least the third decade of the century, while in other universities, 
like Toulouse, the inclusion of the libri naturales in the curriculum at 
the Arts faculty was matter of public pride. As for Oxford, while there 
is very little evidence of actual extensive teaching on the whole of the 
Corpus vetustius in the schools before the mid-thirteenth century, with 
the possible exception of Adam of Buckfield, master in Arts in 124313, 
nevertheless before the turn of the century the first extensive commen- 
taries on the works of natural philosophy were composed by Alfred of 
Sareshel, who, between 1190 and 1200, left collections of glosses 
(possibly also autonomous commentaries) on his own translations of 
the De plantis and De mineralibus, and on the De gen. et corr. Their 
circulation in the schools of Oxford is witnessed by the number of 
surviving manuscripts, by their occurrence in the pseudo-Grosseteste’s 


circulation. Now known as Corpus Aristotelicum vetustius, it was superseded in the 
late thirteenth century by new translations and revisions, generally associated with 
William of Moerbeke, of the same works, to which the editors of the Aristoteles 
Latinus gave the name of Corpus Aristotelicum recentius. See Aristoteles Latinus : 
Codices, ed. by G. LACOMBE, A. BIRKENMAJER, M. DuLoNG, and A. FRANCESCHINI, Pars 
prior, Roma, 1939, pp. 49-66. Also B.G. Dop, « Aristoteles Latinus », in The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, Cambridge, 1982, pp. 45-79. 

12 DENIFLE-CHATELAN, Chartularium Universitatis parisiensis, Paris, 1889-1897 
(C.U.P.), vol. 1, pp. 136-137, n. 77. This and other documents are studied in 
M. GRABMANN, / divieti ecclesiastici di Aristotele sotto Innocenzo III e Gregorio IX, 
Rome, 1941, pp. 95-101. 

13 D.A. Carus, « Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford », in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, s.n. (1943), p. 255. 
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Summa philosophiae, and in the works of Grosseteste, Adam of 
Buckfield and R. de Staningtona!4. 


From the glosses of Alfred of Sareshel onward, the sheer size and 
extent of the manuscript material related to the Arts faculty leaves one 
with the impression that the learning of Aristotle’s natural philosophy 
and metaphysics enjoyed at Oxford a significant continuity, and 
affected the production of theologians such as Richard Fishacre and 
Robert Kilwardby, thus allowing the establishment of a community of 
scholars, in which a similar background facilitated communication, and 
a common language promoted the exchange of experiences and ideas. 
Problems were formulated in a language which bore the marks of the 
technical terminology of Aristotle’s natural philosophy and meta- 
physics, and theological topics were affected as well by this linguistic 
treatment. As a result, different solutions to doctrinal problems, coming 
from distant areas of expertise, could be compared and weighed against 
each other. Aristotle’s philosophy provided the conceptual framework 
and the language which set the cultural tone at Oxford University for 
more than a century. With this in mind, it is natural to suppose that the 
Oxford masters, especially those at the Arts faculty, played a key role 
in the establishment of the Corpus vetustius as the standard collection 
of textbooks on natural philosophy in the schools. 


An examination of abbreviationes of Aristotelian books, short sum- 
maries and expositions of the texts required in the curriculum of studies 
known also as extracta, supports this claim. This type of literature was 
specifically produced for introducing the students quickly to the sub- 
ject-matter of the textbooks. R.C. Dales has edited parts of a 
Compilatio librorum naturalium written by an English Dominican at 
Oxford between 1240 and 1255 known only by the initial of his name, 
R. de Staningtona!5. This work presents the content of the Physics, De 


14 J K. Orre, Introduction to Alfred of Sareshel’s Commentary on the Metheora, 
(Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, Bd. 19), Leiden, 1988, 
pp. 6-7. 

15 R.C. Dates, « R. de Staningtona: An Unknown Writer of the Thirteenth 
Century », in Journal of the History of Philosophy, 4 (1966), pp. 199-208. See also 
CALLUS, Introduction... p. 259 ; Ch. LOHR, « Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries. 
Authors : Narcissus — Richardus », in Traditio, 28 (1972), p. 382. 
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coelo, De gen. et corr., Metheora and De anima arranged in the manner 
of summaries. Sometimes the author gives an ordered collection of 
extracts, other times he summarizes, outlining particular problems, and 
raises short questions. The work contains, among other auctoritates, 
quotations from the Metaphysics and Averroes, and excerpts of Alfred 
of Sareshel’s glosses on the Metheora. The purpose of this work, Dales 
concludes, was to teach young friars topics and subject-matter normally 
taught in the Arts faculty, since «the Aristotelian works summarized or 
referred to correspond very closely to the Arts curriculum as we know 
it to have been at Paris and may assume to have been at Oxford by the 
middle of the thirteenth century »16. However, the inclusion of the 
«new» Aristotle in the Arts curriculum at Paris was ratified by the 
statute of the 19 March 125517. Dales’ conclusions should rather refer 
to Oxford only: the works summarized in the Compilatio of R. de 
Staningtona, with the exclusion of the Parva naturalia and the 
Metaphysics, correspond in their order to the usual arrangement of the 
works of the Corpus vetustius, which came to be the standard textbook 
at the Arts faculty at Oxford around 1240, or possibly few years before. 


It has been remarked that the translations of the single works of the 
Corpus vetustius were completed by the end of the twelfth century!8, 
with the exception of the Metaphysics. Aristotle's doctrines of natural 
philosophy, however, began to be known and taught only when these 
works were collected in a single corpus. The Great Commentary of 
Averroes played a major role in their diffusion. Aristotle's works on 
natural philosophy were difficult to understand, his doctrine often 
obscure and the literal translations from the Greek sometimes did not 
even respect the syntactic rules of Latin. Only the commentary of 
Averroes finally provided the schools with a didactic and comprehen- 
sive explanation, by showing the inner coherence and articulation of 
Aristotle's system of natural philosophy and metaphysics. The Corpus 
vetustius owed its fortune as a textbook almost entirely to Averroes. 


16 Dates, « R. de Staningtona... », p. 208. 

17 CUP. I, pp. 277-279. 

18 L, Minio-PALUELLO, « Aristotele dal mondo arabo a quello latino », in 
L'Occidente e l'Islam nell’alto medioevo, (Settimane di Studio del Centro Italiano di 
Studi sull' Alto Medioevo, 12), Spoleto, 1965, vol. 2, pp. 603-637. 
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Not many years after Grosseteste’s commentary on the Physics, the 
activity at the faculty of Arts seemed to shift decisively to the teaching 
of the books of the Corpus vetustius. Adam of Buckfield left commen- 
taries, mainly in the form of glosses or notulae, on: Metaphysics in 
both versions from the Greek and the Arabic, De causis, Physics, De 
coelo et mundo, De gen. et corr., Metheora, De anima, Parva natu- 
ralia, De plantis and De differentia spiritus et animae. He seems to 
have been the first master to cover the whole Corpus vetustius at 
Oxford, that is, the same range of texts as that prescribed at Paris by the 
statutes of 125519. Even more remarkable is the complete absence of 
any surviving work by Adam on the treatises of the old and new logic. 
It seems that his activity as master was from the beginning decidedly 
focused on the teaching of natural philosophy and metaphysics, thus 
neglecting somehow the disciplines of the trivium. Otherwise, his 
surviving works show a more general rearrangement of the curriculum 
of the faculty of Arts as a result of the increasing importance of the new 
Aristotelian works. His glosses on the Corpus vetustius are still pre- 
served in many manuscripts, thus demonstrating their wide circulation 
in the schools20, 


The Great Commentary was also instrumental in developing the 
repertory of problems concerning magnitudes, paradoxes on the 
Aristotelian notion of continuity of time and space, the problems of 
motion and change in the continuum and their measurement, the inten- 
sion and remission of qualities in a substratum, etc., a repertory that 
seems to have been very successful in the Arts faculties of Paris and 
Oxford for a century. If we look at Grosseteste’s commentary on the 
Physics, written, according to its editor, for the most part just before the 
entry of Averroes commentary2!, we see that one of Grosseteste’s main 
concerns was that of denying the thesis of the eternity of the world, and 
there was little interest in raising questions out of the body of the text. 
A decade later, approximately the time of Richard Rufus and Geoffrey 


19 Carlus, « Introduction of Aristotelian... », p. 256. 

20 Bibliography and list of Adam's surviving works in Ch. LoHR, « Medieval 
Latin Aristotle Commentaries », in Traditio 23 (1967), pp. 317-323. 

?! RC. Dates, « Introduction », in Roberti Grosseteste Commentarius in VIII 
Libros Phys. Aristotelis, Boulder (Colorado), 1963, pp. xvn-xıx. 
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of Aspall, the magisterial approach to Aristotle’s natural philosophy 
was already (1) well developed into a standard set of problems that 
each master treated on the basis of widely accepted formal rules for the 
exposition of syncategorematic terms, and (2) already showing the 
signs of passage from what Kretzmann defined the ‘hybrid approach to 
the problems of beginning and ceasing’?? and Murdoch called the ‘de 
re’ stage of this discussion23, to a ‘propositional’ treatment of the rele- 
vant limit decision problems. The material that formed the core of 
many sophismata of the fourteenth century was already present there. 


RICHARD RUFUS AND GEOFFREY OF ASPALL 


Richard and Geoffrey’s questions focus on the problem of deter- 
mining the instant of change between contrary and contradictory states 
of a subiectum. The chief example they consider is the Aristotelian 
example of Socrates’ health and illness, and this concern deals with the 
conditions of validity of a sentence stating that a subject is changing, or 
has changed. 


The problem of assigning temporal limits to the transition from 
illness to health, or from health to illness, is formulated in terms of 
avoiding a paradox in which contradictory statements are true at the 
same time. When Socrates changes from one state to the other, given a 
certain duration of time, the last instant of the former state and the first 
instant of the latter belong by necessity to the continuum of time of the 
transition. If the two instants are one and the same, the two contradic- 
tory sentences «Socrates is healthy» and «Socrates is ill» are true at 
the same time, in violation of the principle of contradiction, while if the 
two instants are distinct in time, there would be a duration of time, 
however short, between the two instants in which neither sentence is 
true, a violation of the principle of excluded middle. In order to escape 


22 KRETZMANN, « Incipit / Desinit », p. 109. 
23 J. MURDOCH, « Propositional Analysis in Fourteenth-Century Natural 
Philosophy : a Case Study », in Synthese, 40 (1979), pp. 122-123. 
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this paradox, the two masters turn to a passage of Phys. VIII, 8 (263b9- 
15) which gives a generic rule for determining the assignment of the 
instant dividing two times. Here, Aristotle states that in order to avoid 
the paradox of two contradictory sentences true at the same time, the 
instant dividing two times, which is one and the same, must be assigned 
to the second time. Thus in the transitions between contradictory states, 
it must be assigned to the terminus ad quem of the change ; the instant, 
numerically one, is by abstraction considered the final instant of the 
earlier state and the first instant of the later one, but out of abstraction, 
in the physical order of the world, it always belongs to the later state. 


The Latin version of the Corpus vetustius is the literal translation 
(vetus) by James of Venice. The manuscripts in use at Oxford had 
probably some variants that do not alter the meaning of the text 
significantly. 


Signum quidem igitur utrisque commune est, et primo et poste- 
riori, et idem et unum numero, ratione autem non idem est (huius 
quidem enim finis, illius autem principium est); re «res 
Cambridge, Gonville and Caius Coll., 506» autem semper poste- 
rioris passionis est. (Phys. VIII, 8 [263b12-15]) 


This passage was considered by Richard and Geoffrey as the authen- 
tic Aristotelian rule to decide the assignment of the instant of change, 
and to solve the paradox of the two contradictories occurring simul in 
the same instant. Its importance was so highly regarded that both 
masters cited the passage explicitly in their solution; Richard also 
provided the two versions of the same passage 263b15 from the vetus 
and the Arabico-Latina translations, together with Averroes? commen- 
tary. The instant of change is the extrinsic limit of the previous time of 
Socrates’ illness and the intrinsic limit of the later time of Socrates’ 
health : at this instant it is true to say that Socrates is healthy. 


The two masters explain the passage of Phys. 263b9-15 with refer- 
ence to the same distinction res permanentes/res successivae which is 
usually found in the exposition of the syncategorematic words incipit 
and desinit. Richard also adopts the terminology of the incipit/desinit 
fallacies and gives rules for the exposition of these terms. To my 
knowledge, there are no earlier examples of explicit connections 
between the logico-semantic tradition of the fallacies treatises and this 
particular text of the Physics. 
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In the treatises on syncategorematic words and in commentaries on 
Aristotelian works of natural philosophy, the distinction perma- 
nens/successivum refers to certain temporal qualities of the predicate 
of a subject, namely, whether the predicate can be considered «all at 
once» with the subject, like for a substance to be a man, or the predi- 
cate includes a duration in its definition, like « Socrates is running ». In 
physical terms, it corresponds to «physical qualities » of the former and 
later state through which an object undergoes change. Truly a 
commonplace of the logic of change, its first use in the schools was 
perhaps occasioned by the semantic distinction between esse actu and 
esse actu sub termino in supposition theory regarding the temporal 
restriction of the actual existence of the subject to the time of the verb 
of the sentence, as noted by Alain de Libera?4. 


According to Kretzmann, the presence of this distinction in Peter's 
and William's treatises on syncategorematic words, together with «the 
assignment of limiting instants », and also «statements on the nature of 
time and the instantaneous acquisition of a changed state » is a sign that 
the ‘physical strand’ already plays a role in extending the scope of the 
fallacies literature developed in the years between Peter Abelard and 
the introduction of Aristotle's natural philosophy in the schools25. De 
Libera also points out the preeminence of the distinction perma- 
nens/successivum in the exposition rules of incipit and desinit as a safe 
indication peculiar one the one hand to the «couplage entre langage 
physique (de re) et langage logique (expositio sur la base de la théorie 
des suppositiones) » and on the other hand to the «mise en relation de 
deux secteurs de la logique: la logique du temps (de appellatione, de 
restrictione, de ampliatione) et la logique du changement (de inci- 
pit/desinit), sur la base d'une méme typologie des mobiles (res succe- 
ssivae, res permanentes) ou supports du ‘temps’ et du ‘mouvement’ au 
sens le plus large »26. 


This distinction is most likely derived from an earlier stage of recep- 
tion of Aristotle's works than the constitution of the Corpus vetustius: 
in some versions of the editio composita of the Categories the verb 


24 pg LIBERA, « La problématique... », pp. 63-64. 


25 KRETZMANN, « Incipit / Desinit », p. 109. 
26 pg LIBERA, « La problématique... », p. 64. 
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brtopévo is translated by permaneo. For instance, in Cat. 6 (5a25-37), 
the succession of numbers and the utterance of a sentence have a logi- 
cal and chronological order and therefore their parts cannot be at the 
same time, so that it is not possible to perceive them as having a 
permanent position. Apart from this passage Aristotle does not use a 
similar distinction in treating limit decisions. The terms permanens and 
successivum are conspicuously absent from Aristotle’s works as 
collected in the Corpus vetustius. 


It is a distinction that sounds Aristotelian, but difficult to ascribe 
directly to the Philosophus: Knuuttila points out to an ‘un-Aristotelian’ 
source, again Averroes’ commentary to the Physics (C. 40-46 of book 
6)? : « Averroes [...] seems to think that according to Aristotle it 
makes in some ways sense to speak about the state of being primarily 
changed in the beginning of change [...]. After having realized the 
philosophical problems connected to it, Averroes says that it exists 
potentially ». According to Knuuttila, Averroes stresses the importance 
of the physical (temporal) constitution of permanent and successive 
entities, so that he can assign an actual or potential character to begin- 
nings: with his interpretation of Aristotle's text, Averroes is able to 
treat beginnings and ends of processes as «indivisible ontological 
limits of divisible changes ». The early readers of the works in the 
Corpus vetustius probably had Averroes’ commentary constantly 
present and it is reasonable to assume that they developed the rules for 
exposition of the syncategorematic words incipit and desinit along the 
line of Averroes' distinction actu/potentia, which came to be identified 
partially with the distinction permanens/successivum, but which was 
also used more specifically within the field of permanent entities. 


Knuuttila's hypothesis is consistent with the dating of the emergence 
of the ‘hybrid approach’ and with the establishment, after the introduc- 
tion of the Corpus vetustius, of a standard set of problems to be 
discussed at the Arts faculty in terms of incipit / desinit terminology. 


27 S. KnuurtiLA, « Remarks on the Background of the Fourteenth Century Limit 
Decision Controversy », in The Editing of Theological and Philosophical Texts from 
the Middle Ages, Acts of the Conference Arranged by the Department of Classical 
Languages, University of Stockholm, 29-31 August 1984, ed. by M. ASZTALOS, 
Stockholm, 1986, p. 254. 
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The discussion covered a wide variety of topics, far beyond the tradi- 
tional doctrinal boundaries of the Arts faculty. The two questions are, I 


believe, a good example of this attitude: here this distinction is directly 
applied to account for all kinds of change. 


THE TRADITIONAL EXPOSITION OF SYNCATEGOREMATIC TERMS 


Peter of Spain’s treatise on syncategorematic terms provides one of 
the first systematic treatments of incipit/desinit terms and propositions. 
The rules of exposition for these particular terms are dependent from 
the physical (temporal) constitution of the things, the designating terms 
of which follow the syncategorema in the proposition : 


[...] cognitio horum verborum ‘incipit’, ‘desinit’ dependet a 
rebus permanentibus et a successivis, quia si hec verba adiungan- 
tur rebus permanentibus et successivis habebunt secundum hoc 
diversas rationes (Tract. VI, 1)28. 


Peter does not consider incipit and desinit propositions as describing 
actual transitions from one state to another; but rather seeks general 
rules of exposition, without referring these propositions to processes of 
change. 


These general rules are firmly planted on the physical (temporal) 
constitution of things, which is the main criterion that dictates the expo- 
sition of the syncategorematic terms incipit and desinit; there is no 
particular attention to the problem that ontologically different things 
exist under different conditions in the continuum of time. In its general 
formulation, the Aristotelian logic of change arises and evolves in 
examining the passage from one quality to its contrary or contradictory 
on a substratum, and the character of continuity of time. The instanta- 
neity of any change is a necessary implication of these assumptions. 


28 PETER or SPAIN (PETRUS HisPANUS PORTUGALENSIS), Syncategoreumata, ed. by 
L.M. DE Rus, Leiden - New York — Köln, 1992, p. 248. 
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Peter, on the contrary, deals with the ontological constitution of things 
in time: 
Cum motus habeat rationem a suis terminis [...] tunc oportet 
quod si termini sunt specie differentes, quod et rationes horum 
verborum ‘incipit’ et ‘desinit’ sint specie differentes, si talibus 
terminis adiugantur. Sed successiva et permanentia sunt specie 
differentia. Ergo hoc verbum desinit si adiungatur permanentibus 
et successivis, habebit secundum hoc rationes specie differentes. 
Et similiter hoc verbum ‘incipit’ (Tract. VI, A9. 


According to Peter, since the being of permanent things is complete 
at the same time (quarum esse est totum simul, Tract. VI, 3), permanent 
things have their limits in themselves (res permanentes sunt in se ter- 
minate, Tract. VI, 3). This peculiar ontological character of permanent 
things, absolutely considered, leads to a particular exposition of 
‘desinit’, which always posits the present and denies the future: the 
model resulting from Peter's exposition does not express concern for 
problems of logical consistency that would arise in considering 
processes of change. This constitutes its main difference with William 
of Sherwood's treatment of the syncategorematic terms. Peter connects 
the ratio of the these terms, that for him is coincident with their expo- 
sition?9, directly with the character of permanens or successivum 
(Tract. VI, 5): 


incipit esse albus = est albus et ante hoc non fuit albus ("incipit dicit 
positionem presentis cum privatione preteriti). Nunc primo 
est. 

incipit moveri = non movetur sed post hoc movebitur (‘incipit’ privat 
presens et ponit futurum). Nunc primo erit?!. 

desinit esse albus = est albus et de cetero non erit albus (‘desinit’ ponit 
presens et privat futurum). Nunc ultimo est. 

desinit currere = non currit sed ante hoc cucurrit (‘desinit’ privat 
presens et ponit preteritum). Nunc ultimo fuit. 


29 PETER OF SPAIN, Syncategoreumata (ed. De Ruk), pp. 50-252. 
30 Ibid., pp. 252-254. 
31 Ibid., p. 511,85 n.3. 
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William of Sherwood introduces a significant modification to Peter’s 
schema. He dutifully mentions the opinion that the syncategorematic 
words incipit and desinit, when preceding permanent things, must be 
expounded as positing the present and denying respectively the past or 
the future. Then he rejects this opinion on the basis of the logical incon- 
sistencies that such an exposition would cause in incipit and desinit 
propositions referring to changes occurring between two states. In 
William’s analysis, these syncategorematic terms are inextricably 
connected with processes of change. His notion of change is taken from 
Aristotle’s Physics, with the example of Socrates moving from illness 
to health: it is the temporal succession of two contradictory qualities in 
a substance. He also puts forth the Aristotelian doctrine that changes, 
under this respect, are instantaneous: si sit in rem permanentem, tunc 
quando permutatur, simul habet illud in quod est permutatio?. 
Accordingly, the exposition of desinit propositions with permanent 
things is opposite of Peter's: 


desinit esse aeger — non est aeger ('desinere' dicit rem esse in termino 
temporis in quo fuit talis, cum in illo termino non sit aeger) 
(desinit habet exponi per negationem praesentis)? 


There is however an exception to this rule, when the desinit proposi- 
tion refers to the first part of a change from a permanent to a successive 
state: in this case, and only in this case desinit must be expounded with 
the position of the present and the denial of the future. William reverts 
to Peter's position, not from the point of view of the preeminence of the 
ontological status of permanent things, but out of the necessity of main- 
taining the continuity of time as the first factor to lead the analysis. The 
exposition of desinit must shift in order to avoid a situation in which 
desinit and incipit have to be expounded positing the present for both 
sentences, which would make it impossible to assign the instant of 
change to only one of the two segments of time ; on the other hand, the 
negation of the present in the exposition of desinit requires the positing 
of the present in the exposition of incipit with permanent things, 
according to the tradition. This concern for logical consistency is a 


32 J R. O'DoNNELL (ed.), « The Syncategoremata of William of Sherwood », in 
Mediaeval Studies, 3 (1941), p. 76. 
33 Ibid., p. 76. 
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distinctive feature of William’s analysis, but it is not its main deciding 
criterion of exposition, as L.O. Nielsen maintains when observing that 
« William has given priority to the logical demand in such a way as to 
rob continuos time of its defining characteristic »34. For, when William 
examines the sentence ‘Sortes’ desinit esse quiescens, he treats rest 
(quies) as a state that cannot occur in an instant, and therefore a state 
akin to a successive condition ; the passage from quies to motus, that is 
the transition desinit esse quiescens/incipit esse movens, cannot 
express the instant of transition and the exposition of the syncategore- 
matic terms denies the position of the presents for both sentences: 
utrumque habet exponi per negationem praesentis?5. From a physical 
point of view the instant of change cannot be assigned, that is, there is a 
disruption of the continuum of time, and from a logical point of view 
there is a violation of the principle of contradiction. William does not 
elaborate further ; however, his analysis scems to have the model of the 
transition of qualities in a subject as the exhaustive representation of 
the processes expressed by the syncategorematic terms. This approach 
leads to a twofold emphasis : for qualitative determinations on the one 
hand, and on the other for the nature of time which constitutes the 
measure of the qualitative determinations; permanent qualities have 
their being in an instant, successive qualities have their being in a 
duration. 


Nielsen is right in pointing out an Aristotelian source for William's 
exposition of incipit and desinit in successive states: «William is fully 
aware of the fact that in some cases it may not be possible to sustain the 
existence of a last instant of being. From Aristotle he knows that rest is 
just such an exception. In cases of this kind William is willing to allow 
that both ‘incipit’ and ‘desinit’ be expounded by means of removing 
the present »36. Rest (quies) is not the same as non-motus, because it is 
the temporary state of an object capable of movement, and it is not 
contradictory to movement, but rather its contrary, sharing the same 


34 LO. NIELSEN, « Thomas Bradwardine’s Treatise on ‘incipit’ and ‘desinit’. 
Edition and Introduction », in Cahiers de l'Institut du moyen áge grec et latin, 42 
(1982), p. 12. 

35 O’DoNNELL (ed.), « The Syncategoremata... », p. 77. 

36 NIELSEN, « Thomas Bradwardine's Treatise... », p. 14. 
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nature. A clear definition occurs in the Physics: contrarium enim quies 
motui (Phys. 226 b15). On the other hand, non-motus is a permanent 
state of an object which cannot be moved at all in relation to a move- 
ment: it is the not-being of movement, by nature its contradictory. 
William’s particular treatment of the transition between successive 
states is «totally dependent on physical reality inasmuch as the nature 
and sequence of the elements involved in a particular transition deter- 
mine which kind of exposition is to be used »37. This attitude stems 
from a deeper examination of Aristotle's doctrine of the continuity of 
time and change, expressed in the traditional (for the Arts faculty) 
terminology of incipit /desinit. The introduction of Aristotle's natural 
philosophy to the Arts faculty modifies the whole approach to syncate- 
gorematic terms, as one can see from the presence of exposition rules 
in material associated with Aristotle's natural philosophy coming from 
Oxford. 


RICHARD RUFUS 


In his question on the instant of change38, Richard also sets forth the 
rules for the exposition of the syncategorematic value of incipit/desinit 
adopting the same general view as William of Sherwood. His interest is 
in testing the validity of William's schema against models of gener- 
ation and corruption, that is, the transition from not-being to being and 
vice versa, which were not considered by Peter and William. 


Richard moves along the line of William’s analysis: incipit and 
desinit for him are syncategorematic terms describing propositionally 
transitions and processes of change. In order to cover the totality of the 
transitions, he refers to a quadrimembris of models of change: 


1) both terminus a quo and terminus ad quem of the change are 
permanent ; 


2) both terminus a quo and terminus ad quem are successive; 


37 NIELSEN, « Thomas Bradwardine’s Treatise... », p. 15. 
38 Cf. PLEVANO, « Richard Rufus... », pp. 222-232. 
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3) the terminus a quo is permanent and the terminus ad quem is 
successive ; 


4) the terminus a quo is successive and the terminus ad quem is 
permanent. 


Special problems arise in assigning the instant of change when the 
transition is from permanent to successive and from successive to 
successive state; these are the cases where William respectively 
modifies Peter’s schema and admits the impossibility of assigning any 
instant of change. 


Richard observes that in cases 2 and 3 the rule in Phys. 263b15 (res 
autem semper posterioris passionis) would be outright inapplicable 
(falsum dicit Philosophus), since commonly (generaliter) the instant of 
change is not assigned to a successive thing ; the reason adopted is the 
same of William’s: there is no movement in an instant (non est motus 
in instanti), but only a changed state. On this point, William states that 
in the instant of change there is no movement: (si autem sit mutatio in 
rem successivam, v.g. in motum, tunc in instanti mutationis non habet 
motum)3?, and there is a strict similarity between Richard’s and 
William’s treatment of the example of the passage from rest (quies) to 
motion. Thus, according to the rules for the exposition following this 
common opinion, in case 3 the instant of change should be assigned to 
the earlier state, while in case 2 the instant of change would not belong 
to any time. Aristotle however is not in error: for, his intention was to 
consider solely the transition to permanent states, and this is clear from 
the words of nova translatio that finally, according to Richard’s inter- 
pretation, restore Aristotle’s genuine thought: in passione vero semper 
est posterioris passionis, and passio, properly speaking, is a permanent 
quality. A rigorously theoretical notion of change should therefore 
admit only termini ad quos which are permanent. It is somewhat iron- 
ical that Richard applies such philological zeal in explaining the 
passage of Phys 263b15 with the result that the Arabic-Latin version he 
picks to support a correct exegesis is not an accurate translation of the 
Greek text 1 moáyuatı dei tod botéeov máovc. At any rate, he 
considers valid the Aristotelian « rule», and admits that with a terminus 


39 O'DowNELL (ed.), « The Syncategoremata... », p. 76. 
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ad quem as a permanent thing, because of the instantaneous nature of 
the change, both the « changing » and the «having been changed » are 
true at the same instant (simul est mutari et mutatum esse). 
Accordingly, the assessment of the syncategorematic value of 
incipit/desinit sentences, or exposition, follows a traditional view 
found also, for example, in William of Sherwood’s Syncategoremata : 


incipit esse albus — the instant of change (nunc) is the first instant of the 
state of white ; 

incipit currere — the nunc is the last instant of the (earlier) condition 
different from running ; 

desinit esse albus = the nunc is the first instant of the (later) state 
different from white ; 

desinit currere = the nunc is the first instant of the (later) condition 
different from running. 


Richard addresses the problem of the instantaneous change from 
not-being to being and vice versa, that is, the problem of assigning 
temporal limits to an instantaneous generation, through an elaboration 
of the basic distinction successive / permanent. It is an investigation on 
the problem of creation. This discussion is not present in Peter and 
William. He conceives the example of the continuous transition of an 
object C from not-being to being and again to not-being : 


non-esse a esse b non-esse 


desinit non-esse incipit esse incipit non-esse 
desinit esse 


Is this object C to be considered a permanent or a successive thing ? 
Richard assumes first that C esse is a permanent thing: the first instant 
of its being (a) is to be assigned to it. Similarly, C non-esse is a perma- 
nent thing for the same reason, that the first instant of its non-being (5) 
is to be assigned to it. C in instant a is C esse, and in the time before a 
is C non-esse ; in instant b is C non-esse, and in the time before b is C 
esse. The instants a and b would be signs of the opposite states esse and 
non-esse, which are permanent and whose acquisition is instantaneous. 
Thus, either there will be a middle time, or else the two instants will be 
consecutive. If the former case occurs, this middle time will have an 
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initial instant but no last instant can be assigned to it, even though C 
esse is a permanent thing; if the latter case, changes are instantaneous 
but two instants cannot be consecutive. Richard’s answer to this 
obvious objection sets a sort of double-standard for the subjects of 
generation and corruption: C esse in all cases cannot be taken as a 
successive thing, since its being can be determined by an instant and 
not by a duration, yet cannot be properly considered a permanent thing, 
but rather a fiens thing, a thing in the process of being produced that 
has already acquired the property of esse. On the other hand, C non- 
esse can be determined both by an instant and by a duration, and 
accordingly it can or cannot admit the assignment of a first instant. 
Richard’s position can be summarized as follow: 


1) praecedens dispositio mensuratur solo instanti, sequens tempore 
vel nulla mensura (de esse ad non-esse) ; 


2) praecedens dispositio mensuratur tempore vel nulla mensura, et 
sequens solo instanti (de non-esse ad esse); 

3) C nunc primo est a; C nunc ultimo est b; simul cum est desinit 
esse. 


The result of Richard’s analysis stresses the impossibility of any 
internal limit for non-esse. It is a position very close, even in the termi- 
nology, to the discussion on creation taken from Richard’s commentary 
on the Metaphysics, particularly on the definition of C esse as a fiens 
thing: 


Unde sequitur ‘a creatur, ergo a est’. In creatione igitur non 
differt fieri et factum esse, sed sequitur ‘fit, ergo factum est’ in 
creatione 40, 


Richard's position is the translation of Aristotle's doctrine, that 
simul mutari et mutatum esse, on the argument of creation: the assign- 
ment of limiting instants is possible only on the esse-side, since desinit 
esse (exponible with the negation of the infinitive = non est) can be said 
of C at the same time when C esse. 


40 R, Woop, « Richard Rufus of Cornwall on Creation: The Reception of 
Aristotelian Physics in the West », in Medieval Philosophy & Theology, 2 (1992), 
p. 20, n. 59, 
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GEOFFREY OF ASPALL 


Geoffrey of Aspall’s question does not include a treatment of the 
instant of change with incipit and desinit terminology; rather, the 
discussion is carried over using the language of Aristotle’s natural 
philosophy. Like William of Sherwood, Geoffrey regards the limit- 
decision problem in terms of transition from one state to another; the 
terminology shifts from the permutatio of William to the expression 
transitio ab una forma in aliam. 


To the problems of assigning the first instant of Socrates’ health, a 
possible solution would be to postulate, as some do, an order of nature 
different from the order of time : in the transition from illness to health, 
the very same instant of the time-continuum (secundum rem) could be 
taken as last of the state of illness and first of the state of health, while 
in the order of nature (secundum rationem) there would be two distinct 
instants. The order of time admits, at least theoretically, the violation of 
the principle of contradiction, so that it is possible to say that contradic- 
tory sentences are true at the same time (contradictoria esse simul in 
eodem instanti), yet the order of nature would split one instant of time 
into two distinct instants of nature and would preserve the reality of the 
actual transition. Geoffrey refuses such a solution, that expresses a 
« quasi-Aristotelian» view that «the instant of time containing a contra- 
dictory state of affairs can be divided, although not physically, into 
instants of nature »4!. 


Geoffrey’s solution has its own originality, compared to Richards, 
He makes a distinction between an extremum permanens that admits 
different degrees of intensity (suscipit magis et minus), and another 
extremum permanens that does not admits degrees (consistit in equali- 
tate). In case of a transition from one to the other, commonly (genera- 
liter) the first and the last instant of the transition have to be assigned to 
the extremum that does not admit degrees of intensity (generaliter in 


41 S. KNuuTTILA and A.I. LEHTINEN, « Change and Contradiction : a Fourteenth- 
Century Controversy », in Synthese, 40 (1979), p. 189. Cf. also P.V. SPADE, « Quasi- 
Aristotelianism », in Infinity and Continuity in Ancient Medieval Thought, ed. by 
N. KRETZMANN, Ithaca — London, 1982, pp. 297-307. 
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illo quod non recipit magis et minus est sumere primum et ultimum, in 
alio non). Geoffrey however leaves open a doubt about the transition 
from illness, that admits various degrees, to health, that does not admit 
degrees (consistit in indivisibili); this is the standard example taken 
from Aristotle for this kind of discussion. Geoffrey again leaves this 
particular case undecided: non potest sumi primum instans nec ultimum 
in quo non est aeger, et hoc est primum instans sue sanitatis. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Further investigations on manuscripts material covering the teaching 
at the Arts faculties, and more specifically on English commentaries on 
Aristotelian works of natural philosophy, will probably add significant 
contributions to our understanding of the reception of the Corpus vetus- 
tius as a textbook and to the establishment of the cultural identity of the 
Arts faculty for a century and more. The selection of the subject 
matters of teaching, the form and the content of the its curriculum 
studiorum were deeply affected by the new science. The commentaries, 
no matter whether plain expositions or collections of questions, all have 
in common the auctoritas they comment on and the problems it 
presents; their comparison offers advantages for the historian of 
philosophy. 
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RICHARD RUFUS AND ENGLISH SCHOLASTIC DISCUSSION 
OF INDIVIDUATION 


Robert Grosseteste, Richard Fishacre, Richard Rufus, Thomas of 
York, and Robert Kilwardby, these were the great names at Oxford in 
the mid-thirteenth century. If their works were all published and their 
views and interactions familiar to us, we would be much closer to 
understanding the origins of English scholasticism. But I would argue 
that the account would be misleading unless at the same time we 
increased our knowledge of the great Parisian figures, — such as, 
Alexander of Hales, Phillip the Chancellor, William of Auxerre, 
William of Auvergne, and St. Bonaventure. English scholasticism is no 
narrow provincial tradition ; rather English scholastics were in constant 
contact with Paris. It is a point which should not really need to be 
made, since Robert Grosseteste knew and was known personally by the 
great Parisian figures of the thirteenth century!. Fishacre introduced the 
Parisian method of teaching theology at Oxford, and both Richard 
Rufus and Robert Kilwardby were Masters of Arts at Paris. 


This paper is concerned chiefly with Rufus, Kilwardby, and 
Marston, but it would not be complete without reference to the Parisian 
Masters of Theology, Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent and John Duns 


l D.A. Cartus, « Robert Grosseteste as a Scholar », in Robert Grosseteste, ed. 
D.A. Carus, Oxford, 1955, pp. 5, 69 ; J. McEvoy, The Philosophy of Robert 
Grosseteste, Oxford, 1982, pp. 6-8 ; D.A. CALLUS, « The Oxford Career of Robert 
Grosseteste », in Oxoniensia, 29 (1945), pp. 49-50. These scholars agree that 
Grosseteste was probably at the University of Paris studying theology between 1209 
and 1214. As Callus points out this was the only time it would have been possible for 
him to meet both Stephen Langton in exile and Robert Curzon, Based on his style 
(letter to Adam Rufus) and his humble birth, Southern raises doubts about this hy- 
pothesis (R. SouTHERN, Robert Grosseteste, Oxford, 1986, pp. 32-82). See J. GOERING, 
« When and Where did Grosseteste Study Theology », in Robert Grosseteste : New 
Perspectives, ed. J. McEvoy, Steenbrugge, 1994, for a good recent discussion. 
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Scotus. It is a paper about the vagaries of influence and the rich inter- 
actions between Paris and Oxford. Robert Grosseteste and Richard 
Fishacre greatly influenced Richard Rufus, but not on the topic consid- 
ered here, individuation. On this subject, the more important influence 
on Rufus, on Kilwardby and on the subsequent tradition was 
Bonaventure. 


The relation between Richard Rufus and Robert Kilwardby is a topic 
about which we are almost completely ignorant. But it must have been 
important. After his career as a Parisian Master of Arts, Rufus left for 
Oxford to become a Franciscan in 1238. Kilwardby left Paris to join the 
Dominicans at Oxford seven years later in 1245 ; he is supposed to have 
studied the Arts at Paris when Rufus was a Master of Arts. Both 
authors were at Oxford from 1245 to 1250, studying theology and 
probably also lecturing on philosophy informally for their confreres?. 
Finally, both authors became Masters of Theology at Oxford in 1256. 
The parallels are tantalizing: Rufus and Kilwardby were together in 
Paris in the 1230’s, and in Oxford in the 1240’s and 1250’s. But so far 
only one evidence of interaction has been documented. Kilwardby 
knew and used Rufus’ circa 1253 Paris theology lectures, thereby 
gaining familiarity with the thought of both Bonaventure and Rufus. 
And this illustrates one of the oddities about Richard Rufus’ influence. 

What influenced Kilwardby at Oxford was not Rufus’ Oxford lectures, 
but his Paris lectures. Before discussing Rufus’ influence further, we 
need to know more about his views. 


1. RICHARD RUFUS 


Richard Rufus considered the subject of individuation first as a 
Parisian Master of Arts. After dealing with it briefly in his Physics 


2 A. Jupy, in ROBERT KiLwARDBY, De ortu scientiarum, Oxford, 1976, p. xv ; 
R. Woop, « Richard Rufus’ Speculum animae : Epistemology and the Introduction of 
Aristotle in the West », in Die Bibliotheca Amploniana, ed. A. SPEER (Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia, 23), pp. 86-109. 
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commentary, Rufus devoted an entire treatise to the problem of indi- 
viduation before writing his Metaphysics commentary4. After joining 
the Franciscan Order in 1238, Rufus went to Oxford where he began 
his theological studies. Written in 12505, Rufus’ Oxford Sentences 


3 Rurus, In Phys., IV (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 4vb). 

4 Rurus, De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, ff. 85-86) was written in 
about 1236. This dating is based on the assumption that De ideis and De causa 
individuationis can be seen as two parts of the same work, written at roughly the same 
time. This assumption is justified by the fact that the break between the two treatises 
is minimal ; both topics are announced in the opening paragraph of the first treatise, 
De ideis. After a reference to De ideis as a discussion of fifteen problems related to 
Averroes’ first dictum, Rufus begins the second treatise by asking God to teach him 
how to deal with the second dictum: « O summa sapientia — quae me his XV 
problematibus circa illud verbum ipsius Avenrois primo nominatum prosequendis 
[...] docuisti — doce me quod ordinasti in illo, scilicet secundo verbo, quod dicit 
Avenroes de causa individuationis ». 

De ideis must have been written before Rufus’ Metaphysics commentary, in which 
it is cited (Vat.lat. 4538, f. 26va ; f. 97vb). We know that Rufus wrote his Metaphy- 
sics commentary before he became a friar in 1238, because when he refers to the 
views stated in that commentary, he calls them the opinions of a secular philosopher. 
See G. GAL, « Commentarius in Metaphysicam Aristotelis cod. Vat. lat. 4538, fons 
doctrinae Richardi Rufi », in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 43 (1952), p. 215. 

First to attribute a treatise called Quaestiones de ideis to Richard Rufus and to 
suggest that it might be the work preserved in Erfurt Q. 312 was Timothy Noone, in 
his study of Rufus’ Metaphysics commentary (T. Noone, An Edition and Study of the 
Scriptum super Metaphysicam, bk. 12, dist. 2 : A Work Attributed to Richard Rufus of 
Cornwall, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Toronto, 1987, pp. 224-229). In a review 
of P. RAEDT’s Richard Rufus, Oxford, 1987, A. Pattin omi published a second citation 
(Franziskanische Studien, 71 [1989], p. 97). 

5 A reference to the emperor Frederick II establishes that it was written after 1245, 
when Frederick was excommunicated, and not much after December 1250, when he 
died. Rufus' reference to Frederick II comes from a discussion of oaths and the 
circumstances in which it is licit to disregard them. Rufus deals first with cases 
presented in the Old Testament, concerning himself particularly with the case of 
David, who swore an oath to kill Nabul (I Reg., 25, 13), and sinned not because he 
failed to keep the oath after he had been reprimanded, but because he had sworn the 
oath improperly in the first place. Rufus then turns his attention to the question 
whether all properly sworn oaths should be kept. His answer is no ; the pope can 
dispense from oaths as he has done in the present day (nunc), when the pope absolved 
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the faithful from their oaths to Frederick. As the dictionary indicates, ‘nunc’ can be 
translated : nowadays or in the present age. 

Rurus, Sent., III, d. 39 (Oxford, Balliol 62, f. 251vb) : « Item, dicit Ambrosius 
quod pia simplicitate cordis fecit hoc Iosue ; credebat ipse cum ipse nullo modo alii 
mentiretur, quod nec alius sibi. Unde pia fraus fuit, et in hoc a Sanctis commendatur, 
et sic patet quod non est transgressus praeceptum domini. Sed quomodo potest sciri 
de aliquo facto antiquorum patrum quod fuerit a Spiritu Sancto ? Respondetur : 
quotienscumque antiqui patres aliquid fecerunt quod videbatur esse malum, si in 
Scripturis non antecedit vel sequitur increpatio vel aliquis eventus malus, a Spiritu 
Sancto erat illud. Non sic fuit de David ; repraehensus fuit a Domino. (cf. ALEXANDER 
DE Hates, Glossa, III, d. 39 [BFS 14, pp. 532-533]). Notatur autem hic quod aliqua 
iuramenta suscipiunt dispensationem, sicut iuramentum de amicitia servanda, de fide, 
de oboedientia, de promisso, de consuetudine ecclesiae servanda. Potest enim in his 
Papa absolvere cum viderit universali ecclesiae prodesse, sicut absolvit nunc a 
fidelitate Frederyci ». 

Since Frederick died in December 1250, Raedt sees this passage as evidence that 
the Oxford Sentences commentary was written before 1250 (RAEDTS, Richard..., 
pp. 25-26 : 30). Victorin Doucet who discovered the sentence in question concluded 
more appropriately that this passage means only that these lectures cannot have been 
presented long after 1250. Doucet was quite rightly guided by Roger Bacon's state- 
ment in his Compendium studii theologiae that Richard Rufus began his Oxford 
lectures on the Sentences in 1250. Raedts proposes to solve the difficulty Bacon's 
statement presents for his position by claiming that Bacon is refering to Rufus' Paris 
lectures rather than his Oxford lectures when he says that they began in 1250. The 
Latin does not support this interpretation, as the recent English translation by 
T. Maloney makes clear (Leiden, 1988, p. 87). 

As Doucet indicates, Rufus might more unambiguously have used the term 
‘nuper’ than ‘nunc’. Nonetheless, the context makes it clear enough that ‘nunc’ here 
indicates the transition from a discussion of Old Testament figures to a discussion of 
current events ; Rufus is not necessarily referring to a presently pending dispensation. 
To disregard the precise date Bacon provides is unjustified. V. Doucet, 
Commentaires sur les Sentences : Supplément au Répertoire de M. Frédéric 
Stegmüller, Quaracchi, 1954, p. 76 : « Cette Lectura Oxoniensis est datée communé- 
ment v. 1250-1253 ; et cette date est sans doute exacte. [...] Le nunc de Richard, bien 
qu'il puisse peut-étre s'entendre d'un passé tout récent, évoque plutót quand méme 
l'idée d'une chose actuelle et présente, et on le traduirait volontiers par 'actuel- 
lement’. Écrivant après la mort de Frédéric II, il semble qui'il eût dit plutôt : Sicut 
absolvit modo vel nuper. De toute facon, il résulte de ce passage que le Commentaire 
d'Oxford ne peut guére étre éloigné de 1250 ». 

D Oxford, Balliol 62, ff. 62ra-65vb. 
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Finally, in his circa 1253 Paris Commentary or Abbreviatio Bonaven- 
turae, Rufus discusses the problem of individuation, at what was to 
become the locus classicus for such treatments, book II, d.37. 


Many elements of Rufus’ theory of individuation remain unchanged 
throughout his career, from 1236 to 1256. Rufus explains individuation 
in terms of individual forms’. His De causa individuationis defends this 
view chiefly by showing that (1) individuation cannot be in virtue of 
accidents and (2) matter cannot be the principle of individuation. Rufus 
holds that the principle of individuation cannot be an accident or an 
aggregation of accidents, since substance is ontologically prior to 
accidents?. Though he allows a role for matter as an occasional, sine 
qua non, cause of individuation, Rufus denies that matter, even signate 
(that is, determinate) matter, can by itself be the principle of individu- 
ation!®. Ultimately, Rufus argues that individual forms added to an 
aggregate of matter and specific form must be the principle of 
individuation!!. 


7 Vat. lat. 12993, ff. 146ra-147rb. 

8 Rurus, In Phys., VI, c.9 (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 10rb) : « Contra ` loquimur de 
generatione secundum quam inducitur forma individualis » ; Rurus, De ideis (Erfurt, 
Ampl. Q. 312, f. 83rb) ` « Item, natura communis praedicabilis et receptum in materia 
prima, scilicet forma individualis, non differunt per essentiam » ; Rurus, De causa 
individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 85rb) : « Iterum, nonne individuum est 
compositum ex forma individuali et materia quorum utrumque est substantiae ? ». 

? Rurus, De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 85rb) : « Si ergo esse 
accidentale huius individui describit praedicabile cum ipso, natura posterius ipso 
individuo erit illud aggregatum et ex principiis causatum ». 

10 Rurus, De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 85va) : « Dicet forte 
quod additum re vera non est substantia materiae simpliciter sed sic signata. Sed 
reddat IPSE causam assignationis vel materiae signatae secundum quod signata. Illud 
enim erit causa signationis contrahens, approprians formam speciei et etiam materiam 
communem, quae fuit altera pars aggregati cuius est definitio, et causa individuationis 
praecisa ». 

11l Rurus, De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, ff. 85va-86rb) : « quid 
eam signavit in ultimitate suae signationis, scilicet postquam eam signavit forma 
speciei specialissimae ? [...] ultimum signans [...] est additum [...] desideratum. 
Numquid igitur hoc additum forma erit ? [...] Quod tamen per hoc nomen ‘homo’ 
praedicatur de his hominibus, nec est homo nec est aggregatum, secundum quod 
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But Rufus’ is no simple form theory. He expresses hesitation about 
whether what constitutes individuals when added to the common nature 
can be named by an Aristotelian category. He suggests that strictly 
speaking the individuating principle may be neither a substance nor an 
accident. Identifying individual forms as perfections of specific forms, 
he claims that a substantial form or common nature and an individual 
form are essentially the same. But since they are distinguished as 
potency and act, one cannot be properly predicated of the other!2. 


On questions of epistemology, Rufus’ views contrast radically with 
many of his contemporaries. He denies that the ultimate constitutents of 
individuals can be known. Though we apprehend individuals, individu- 
ating difference is indiscernible!3, 


praedicatur, sed altera pars praedicti aggregati, scilicet forma, non secundum quod 
ipsa est in se hoc-aliquid, natura et substantia, sed prout ipsa est actus, esse et 
perfectio materiae ». 

12 Rurus, De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 85va-vb) : « actu 
autem est ipsa una numero non nisi propter formam unam individualem [...] Igitur 
potentiae diversae, additae super formam speciei specialissimae, per quas fiunt «fit 
ms» in ipsa forma speciei specialissimae diversarum materierum in sua ultimitate 
signatarum diversae perfectiones, diversa individua efficiunt. [...] Unde acceptis 
vocabulis secundum proprietatem, multa sunt quibus nec congruit nomen substantiae 
nec nomen accidentis. Potentia enim alicuius formae-substantiae non est aliud quam 
ipsa forma-substantia, nec est tamen secundum naturam et propriam praedicationem 
ipsa. [...] Non est enim virtus vel potentia hoc-quod sed quo-per-quod. Unde sicut 
rectum non praedicatur de obliquo, sic nec substantia cuius est virtus vel potentia de 
ipsa virtute vel potentia. Sed forte talis praedicatio est vera, propria de virtute vel 
potentia ` ‘potentia [...] activa formae est id per quod substantia formae est ordinata, 
disposita ad perfectionem operationum' ». 

13 Rurus, De ideis (Brfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 81va) : « Item, constat quod non 
latent haec individua [...] Quo igitur modo comprehenduntur [...], si intellectus 
humanus possibilis mediante prima universali communi specie, scilicet individuorum, 
comprehendat ipsa individua ? Qualiter hoc esse potest, cum ipsa natura communis 
indifferenter se habeat ad hoc individuum et ad alia plura ? Qualiter mediante ipsa 
sola natura communi ducetur ille «ipse ms» intellectus vel extendetur ad huius 
praecise individui comprehensionem ? [...] Reliquitur quod nullius individui 
constituentia a nobis scita sint ». 
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2. THOMAS OF YORK 


What were the first reactions to this brilliant theory of individu- 
ation? So far we know of no reactions before 1250. Thomas of York 
accepted the view, agreeing with Rufus that the choice was between 
positing individuation by matter or form. Like Rufus he rejected 
signate matter as a principle of individuation; unlike Rufus he did not 
use the phrase ‘individual form’ ; instead he described the individuating 
form, as its ‘proper form’!4, 


3. ST. BONAVENTURE 


Reading Rufus at about the same time as Thomas of York, St. 
Bonaventure rejected far more of what Rufus had to say. It is not even 
entirely clear whether he accepted the claim that individuation cannot 
be accounted for in terms of accidental properties. In his disputed 
question, De Mysterio Trinitatis, he presents the sort of Porphyrean, 
«bundle of accidents» account of individuation, which was common 
before the introduction of the Aristotelian libri naturales!5. Since this 


14 A B. EMDEN, A Biographical Register of the Univeristy of Oxford to A.D. 1500, 
vol. 3, Oxford, 1959, pp. 2139-2140. 

Thomas of York's views on individuation are discussed by Dorothea E. Sharp 
(D.E. SHARP, Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford, Oxford — London, 1930, pp. 78-83). 
She provides a number of interesting quotations from York's unedited Sapientiale. 
For our purposes, the most relevant is on p. 82 : « Forma etiam speciei communis est ; 
[...] materiae autem communi additum nihil nisi commune faciet ; igitur praeter 
formam speciei, oportet ut videtur quod aut sit forma alia propria de se particularis 
quae contrahat materiam communem ad singularitatem, aut materia alia signata quae 
contrahat formam communem ad singularitatem. Quis igitur modorum istorum est ? 
Videtur quod primo et non secundo ». 

15 Cf. Bonaventura, De Mysterio Trinitatis, q. disp. IV, a. 1, n. 11 (V, p. 83): 
« Ad individuationem enim rei existentis in genere necessario concomitantur acciden- 
tales proprietates, quarum collectionem in alio non est reperire. Non sic autem est de 
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work is dated after his Sentences commentary, it may be that the more 

elaborate, compromise position developed in the Sentences commen- 

tary was ultimately rejected. In any case, it was the Sentences commen- ' 
tary account which was influential. 


This account is an attempt to reconcile accidental and substantial 
theories of individuation. According to Bonaventure, individuation can 
be seen either as substantial or accidental. It follows substance, but in 
some sense it belongs itself to the genus of accident!6. Though the 
cause of individuation must be substantial, it is discernible only in 
virtue of accidents!7. 


Concluding that individuation is a substantial property, in so far as it 
is a consequence of substance, Bonaventure comes to the question 
whether individuation is a consequence of matter or form. But unlike 
Rufus or Thomas of York, he rejects the dilemma and opts for a 
compromise. Holding that neither form nor matter by itself provides an 
adequate account, Bonaventure’s candidate for the principle of individ- 
uation is the actual conjunction of matter and form. Here 
Bonaventure’s discussion and Rufus’ subsequent reaction to it are a 
classic case of the vagaries of influence. It looks as if Bonaventure is 
using Rufus; his Aristotle!’ and Averroes!? citations more closely 


divino esse ». Strictly speaking this is not an accidental account, since the accidents 
are concomitant with, not constitutive of individuation. 

16 Cf. Bonaventura, Sent., II, d. 3, p. 1, a. 2, q. 3 (II, p. 106): « accidentalis 
proprietas consequens ad substantiam ». 

17 Cf. BoNAVENTURA, Sent., III, d. 10, a. 1, q. 3 (III, p. 231) : « Individuatio est ex 
communicatione materiae cum forma, et innotescere habet per accidentium collec- 
tionem ». For more on Bonaventure's views see I. Tonna, S. Bonaventurae Doctrina 
de entis individuatione, Rome, 1982, and J. Quinn, The Historical Constitution of 
St. Bonaventure's Philosophy, Toronto, 1973, pp. 186-199. 

18 Cf. BoNAVENTURA, Sent., II, d. 3, p. 1, a. 2, q. 3 (II, p. 109) : « distinctio secun- 
dum numerum [...] est a materia, sicut dicit Philosophus in prima Philosophia : 
‘omnino materia numerabiliter se habet’ [...] Item, [...] hic et nunc [...] est a materia, 
quia in libro de Caelo [...] dicitur quod differt dicere caelum et hoc caelum [...] Item, 
[...] discretio per originem non est ob aliud nisi quia generans [...] sed ut dicit 
Philosophus, ‘generans non generat aliud nisi propter materiam’ ». 

Rurus, De causa individuationis (Q. 312, f. 85rb) : « Rationabilius igitur ponet 
quis, cum ipso Avenroe, quod materia sit causa individuationis. Et hoc pluribus 
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ressemble Rufus’ summaries than the originals. But his actual presen- 
tation of the theory he rejects is oversimplified ; he describes the view 
he is rejecting as a simple theory of individuation by form. This 
oversimplification masks the extent of Bonaventure’s debt to Rufus. 
Bonaventure agrees with Rufus that form is a more important cause of 
individuation than matter, though individuation without matter is not 
possible20. Following Rufus, Bonaventure holds that matter is a sine 
qua non cause of individuation?!. 


rationibus videtur ostendi. ARISTOTELES : ‘generans non generat aliud nisi propter 
materiam’, et quod generatur est individuum. [...] 

Item, omnino materia numerabiliter est. Causa igitur numeriositatis est materia et 
ita individuationis. 

Item, qui dicit ‘caelum’ sermone absoluto, dicit formam tantum ; qui autem ‘hoc 
caelum’, formam cum materia. Non igitur addit individuum supra speciem nisi mate- 
riam ». 

19 Averroes, Metaph., I, t.17 (II, p. 109). This is the passage from which the 
phrase 'individual forms' comes. But Bonaventure is not likely to have gotten it from 
Averroes at first hand. Bonaventure seldom quotes Averroes, and when he does quote 
him, it is not in cases like this. This kind of quotation is based on considerable famil- 
iarity ; it is a case of mining Averroes' commentary on the Metaphysics for texts in 
support of a view the Commentator probably did not hold and certainly did not advo- 
cate in the Metaphysics. It is a text on the nature of prime matter used in support of a 
theory of individuation by form. At text 17, Averroes does not speak of individual 
forms constituting individuals ; he does not argue for individual forms as principles of 
individuation. Moreover, Bonaventure's vocabulary suggests that this allusion to 
Averroes comes at second hand from Rufus. Bonaventure refers to the order of forms, 
a phrase found in Rufus not in Averroes. Like Rufus, Bonaventure contrasts generic 
with specific forms, where Averroes refers only to universal and individual forms. 

20 Cf. BoNAVENTURA, Sent., II, d. 3, p. 1, a. 2, q. 3 (II, pp. 109-110) : e Ideo est 
tertia postitio satis planior, quod individuatio consurgit ex actuali coniunctione mate- 
riae cum forma, ex qua coniunctione unum sibi appropriat alterum. [...] rationes illae 
probant [...] quod non totaliter est a forma [...] per illas auctoritates non datur intel- 
ligi quod materia sit principium individuationis, nisi sicut causa sine qua non, non 
autem sicut tota causa. [...] individuatio propter hoc quod dicit dignitatem [...] 
principalius respicit formam ». 

21 Rurus, De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 85vb) : « Unde non 
obstat [...] quod materia individuationis non sit causa agens dans, sed est ipsa in 
ultimitate signationis re vera occasio necessaria, sine qua impossibile est formam 
individuari et individuum constitui sub genere praedicamentali «praedicamenti ms» ». 
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Bonaventure’s two most important contributions to the development 
of medieval views on individuation were his criticism of the formal 
theory of individuation and his introduction of the philosophical debate 
in a theological work. Though Rufus had written on individuation as a 
philosopher, when he taught theology he avoided the introduction of 
philosophical authorities. The terms ‘individuation’ or ‘individual’ 
scarcely appear in his Oxford Sentences commentary. What appears to 
be his most extended discussion deals with the term ‘one’ rather than 
the term ‘individual’. Here it was Bonaventure who set the tone, and 
Bonaventure whose example was followed by subsequent authors who 
treated the problem of individuation as a set topic in book II, d.3. 


Bonaventure’s criticism of the formal theory of individuation was 
based on philosophical, not theological considerations. He rejected the 
theory, on Aristotelian grounds, refusing to distinguish between indi- 
vidual and specific forms. Forms are principles of shared identity, not 
individuality, and formal identity is compatible with numerical 
distinction22, 


Rufus regarded this claim as a paraphrase Aristotle's Physics (II, c.9, 200a5-6 ; 
tr. BARNES, p. 341) : « though the wall does not come to be without [bricks or stone], 
it is not due to these except as its material cause ». See Rurus, Jn Phys., II, c.9 (Erfurt, 
Ampl. Q. 312, f. 4va) : « Dubitatur de hoc quod dicit quod materia non est causa 
principalis eius quod est hoc aliquid, sed est sicut occasio sine qua res non potest esse 
sive occasio propter quam res est ». But in point of fact, the identification of matter as 
an occasional, sine qua non cause, appears in discussions of individuation prior to the 
introduction of Aristotle's libri naturales. Cf. THIERRY DE CHARTRES, as cited by 
J. GRACIA, The Problem of Individuation in the Early Middle Ages, München — Wien 
— Washington DC, 1984, p. 186. 

22 This is clearest in the case of divided continuums, where Bonaventure argues 
that it is obvious that bisecting a line does not introduce a new form. BONAVENTURA, 
Sent., II, d. 3, p. 1, a. 2, q. 3 (II, p. 109) : « [D]ixerunt quod [...] forma illa [speciei] 
non constituit individuum, quia non est omnino in actu, sed ultra hanc formam indi- 
vidualis subsequitur, quae est omnino in actu [...] 

[Q]uomodo forma sit [...] causa numeralis distinctionis valde difficilis est capere, 
cum omnis forma creata, quantum est de sui natura, naía sit habere aliam similem [...] 
Vel quomodo dicemus duos ignes differe formaliter, vel etiam alia, quae plurificantur 
et numero distinguuntur ex sola divisione continui, ubi nullius est novae formae 
inductio ? ». 
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Bonaventure and Rufus agree that the problem of individuation is a 
contentious philosophical problem; Bonaventure’s «contentio inter 
philosophicos viros» (q.3, 109) echoes Rufus’ «litigiosa contentio 
philosophorum ». For Rufus in 1250 that meant that it did not belong in 
a theology course. Indeed Rufus’ Oxford commentary is remarkable for 
providing a theological pedigree for his theory of individuation as a 
mode of being, and for the view that ‘being’ and ‘one’ were formally 
distinct. Aristotle is never mentioned by name, instead Augustine, 
Ps. Dionysius and Seneca are cited2?. From a philosophical standpoint 
the most exciting development is a disagreement with Peter Lombard, 
who held that ‘one’ was a negative concept. It was common for 
Parisian masters to disagree with the Lombard on this subject as 
Bonaventure tells us?4. Indeed, Rufus was following Alexander of 
Hales25, as he so often did in his Oxford commentary, when he held 
that the concept ‘one’ must be positive. But Rufus’ defense of the 
common opinion is original and interesting philosophically. He 
contrasts determination and distinction as positive and negative 
concepts. To be determinate is a positive act of the thing itself, predi- 
cated per se; to be distinct is a negative act related to others, predicated 
secondarily as a consequence of determinacy?6. 


23 Oxford, Balliol 62, f. 63rb. 

24 Bonaventura, Sent., I, d. 24, a. 1, q. l;a. 2, q. 2 (I, pp. 421, 426). 

25 Glossa, I, d. 24 (BFS 12, p. 232). 

26 Oxford, Balliol 62, f. 63rb-va : « Et puto quod differt terminare et distinguere. 
Terminatur enim res in se, distinguitur ab alia, sicut forma substantialis constituit et 
terminat compositum, et hoc prima intentione et per se facit. Et haec actio positiva 
est, ad quam secundario consequitur distinguere et alterius remotio. Sic puto quod 
principalis et prima intentio eius quod est unum sit definere, terminare, modificare, 
mensurare. Ad terminare autem consequitur secundaria intentione discernere et 
alterum removere | 63va | Aut iterum [puto] quod ipsa actio quae est discernere aut 
distinguere positiva sit operatio ad quam consequitur alterius negatio. Nam et proprie- 
tates personarum ‘paternitas’ et ‘filiatio’ etc. distinguuntur et distinctivae sunt. 
Numquid tamen earum intentio et intellectus est privatio ? Nequaquam ! 

Ex dictis videtur quod haec communis descriptio unius non est secundum rem 
vera et propria *unum est ens in se indivisum ab alio divisum'. Sed magis videtur 
propter nos, et quoad nos, accipienda talis descriptio ». 
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Grosseteste and the more conservative English tradition shaped 
Rufus’ first Sentences commentary. By contrast, it was Bonaventure 
himself who most influenced Rufus’ second Sentences commentary. 
Indeed it is often called an abbreviation of Bonaventure. But in this, as 
in other cases, that title is misleading. Just as Bonaventure seems to 
have borrowed his citations to the libri naturales from Rufus, Rufus 
borrows theological authorities from Bonaventure; they are taken 
verbatim from his Sentences commentary. But this kind of borrowing is 
entirely consistent with independence; each man answers the author- 
ities independently. Rufus allows Bonaventure to frame the theological 
question ; but in no way does he borrow his answer from Bonaventure. 
Instead, he briskly restates the arguments for unequivocally rejecting 
any accidental account of individuation. 


Bonaventure’s candidate for the principle of individuation, the 
actual conjunction of matter and form, is also rejected. Rufus tries to 
show that a denial of individual forms either represents no improve- 
ment on the theory that matter is the principle of individuation or leads 
to absurdity27, 


Next, Rufus defends the position he had argued for in De causa 
individuationis, referring to that treatise with endearing humility. He 
starts his summary with the words: Ut video in manu est quaestio de 
causa individuationis ubi latius disputatur. Almost twenty years had 
passed, so he probably really did have to reread what he had written. 
But in 1253 as in 1236, Rufus argues that what produces determinate 
individuals are powers inhering in species forms, powers capable of 
restricting signate matter; such powers he identifies as individual 


27 Rurus, Abbreviatio, Il, d. 3, q. 2 (Vat. lat. 12993, f. 146vb) : « Sed contra istud 
obicitur : ex coniunctione cuius formae cum materia est istud ? Si formae speciei, ipsa 
est communis omnibus individuis, aut ergo materia contrahit illam in partes formae, 
aut non. Si sic, ergo sunt ibi formae-substantiae individuales. Sed illae unde veniunt ? 
Non ab extrinseco, ergo de substantia formae speciei. Ergo in illa fuerunt et de ipsa 
educuntur ad actum. Sed hoc non potest facere materia. Si autem non contrahit 
speciem in partes formae subiectam, manet ipsa in sua communitate, ergo non diffe- 
runt individua nisi tantum in materia ». 
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forms?5, He also adds a suggestion that the principal cause of individ- 
uation is efficient??. 


Fatefully for the future development of theories of individuation, 
Rufus did not provide a vigorous defense of the concept of individual 
forms in reply to Bonaventure’s criticism. Rufus had at hand the tools 
he needed for a reply. He had distinguished between ‘form’ as poten- 
tial, ‘form’ as act, and ‘form’ as essence in De causa individuationis?0, 
But for some reason he relied instead on his attempt to show that 
Bonaventure’s refusal to distinguish individual from specific form led 
to absurdity. Evidently the reductio argument was not persuasive. By 
contrast Bonaventure’s rejection of the concept of non-specific forms 
can be warranted from Aristotle3!. Consequently, the pressure for 
orthodox Aristotelianism later in the century led most authors to avoid 
the phrase ‘individual forms’ (formae individuales) like the plague. 


28 Rurus, De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 85va-vb) : « Forma 
igitur speciei specialissimae prout est principium eius cuius est definitio, quae perfecit 
materiam quae est altera pars eiusdem aggregati cuius est definitio, virtutem et poten- 
tiam habet perficiendi materiam talem communem ; non autem habet potentiam perfi- 
ciendi materiam in sua virtute signatam. Potentia igitur perficiendi materiam sic 
signatam, quam prius non habuit forma speciei specialissimae, est hoc additum 
quaesitum, signabile. Igitur potentiae diversae, additae super formam speciei special- 
issimae, per quas fiunt <fit ms> in ipsa forma speciei specialissimae diversarum mate- 
rierum in sua ultimitate signatarum diversae perfectiones, diversa individua efficiunt. 
[...] Sic igitur forma speciei, quae in se est una, per diveras tales potentias sibi additas 
fit formae individuales multae et substantiae diversae ». 

29 The relevant passage from the Paris lecture is quoted below in the section on 
Henry of Ghent. 

30 Rurus, De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 85va) : « Forma de 
praedicamento substantiae et est in se substantia et praeter hoc est materiae actus et 
perfectio. Sed quaedam completius et quaedam minus complete materiam perficit, et 
tamen haec sit una operatio formae materiam perficere. Operatio autem immediate 
procedit a virtute vel potentia ; natura enim apta nata facit. Necesse est in forma haec 
tria ponere: substantiam formae vel essentiam, virtutem vel potentiam, [et] 
operationem ». 

31 ARISTOTLE, Metaph., X, c.9 (1058b1) : « quaecumque in ratione sunt contra- 
rietates specie faciunt differentiam ». 
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Bonaventure may never really have left behind the sort of 
Porphyrean, «bundle of accidents» account of individuation, which 
was common before the introduction of the Aristotelian libri naturales. 
His Aristotelianism was somewhat superficial ; his philosophical inter- 
ests limited. Yet one of the two important objections he raised against 
individuating forms was Aristotelian, and it was Bonaventure who 
introduced this philosophical topic to the theological lectures of the 
thirteenth century. Also influential was Bonaventure’s endorsement of 
the view that matter is a sine qua non cause of individuation. Critically 
important for Rufus’ immediate influence was his own failure in his 
most influential work, his Parisian Sentences commentary, to provide 
an Aristotelian explanation of the distinction he drew between the 
various meanings of the term ‘form’. Equally important, Rufus was an 
important channel for Bonaventure’s influence at Oxford, as is evident 
in the work of Robert Kilwardby. 


4. ROBERT KILWARDBY 


Following Bonaventure, Kilwardby saw the phrase ‘individual form’ 
as a problem. Consequently, though Kilwardby quoted Rufus’ views at 
length and found Rufus’ arguments against theories of accidental indi- 
viduation convincing??, in many ways his own solution more closely 


32 KiLwARDBY, Quaest. in lib. II Sent., q. 16, ed. G. Leon, München, 1992, 
p. 62 : « Quod forma substantialis sit causa individuationis, videtur. Quia [...] actualis 
entis est aliquis actus perfectio [...] sed actus et forma idem [...] Item, dato quod 
forma operetur ad individuationem, sequitur quod illa sit substantialis. Quia si acci- 
dentalis, sequentur inconvenientia : Unum quod individuum substantiae erit de genere 
accidentium sicut est homo albus, aliud quod non praedicatur secunda substantia in 
quid de prima, tertium quod non fit contractio speciei ad individuum. [...] Quartum 
quod Petrus et Paulus et alia individua substantiae non differrent nisi per accidentia ». 
See also p. 63. 

Rurus, De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 85ra) : « Proposita ergo 
aliqua specie specialissima, utpote ‘homo’, et supposito quod nihil commune se ipso 
individuetur, quaeritur quid additum huic speciei specialissimae facit individuum. 
Illud enim additum aut est essentiale aut accidentale. Si accidentale vel accidens, [...] 
per ipsum non contrahetur species ad hoc individuum. Et universaliter accidens non 
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resembled that of Bonaventure. The principle of individuation is neither 
form nor matter alone, but the combination of both in the act of desig- 
nation (signatio actualis). Active designation is form; passive designa- 
tion, matter33, Since Rufus also allows a passive role for matter, in 
some ways this is a subtle distinction. But where Rufus emphasizes that 
it is form which is active, Bonaventure and Kilwardby point out that 
individuals are actualized only by the combination of matter and form. 


videtur esse, quia si sic, tunc singula accidentia diversa singula individua diversa 
efficerent ; et tunc non different individua ab invicem subiecto nisi diversitate quae in 
accidente attenditur ; et esset tunc res de praedicamento accidentis causa et 
principium substantiae. Et iterum, non esset secundum hunc modum divisio speciei 
propositae in sua individua nisi divisio subiecti in accidentia. Et iterum, non esset 
individuum proprium fundamentum secundarum substantiarum. — Haec et consimilia 
inconvenientia sunt si individuum solum accidens adderet super speciem 
specialissimam ». 

Rurus, Abbreviatio, II, d. 3, q. 2 (Vat. lat. 12993, f. 146rb) : « Et quod accidens 
non sit in causa videtur. Sic enim Petrus et Paulus in solis accidentibus different, et 
eorum animae similiter, quod falsum videtur, quia accidens non est de essentia 
substantiae. Et ideo omnibus accidentibus circumscriptis est intelligere substantiam 
primam et secundam. Si enim prima substantia solum accidens adderet supra secun- 
dam, non praedicaretur secunda de prima in eo quod quid est, nec essent unius 
praedicamenti omnino. Si illud additum speciei specialissime quod facit Petrum sit 
accidens, quaero cuius ? aut ipsius speciei aut ipsius individui ? Non individui, si facit 
individuum. Si speciei, aut accidens per se, aut accidens per accidens. Si primo modo, 
convertibile erit cum specie, ergo per eius additionem non contrahetur species. Si 
secundo modo, tunc alii inerit, et erit commune speciei propositae et alii. Ergo per 
ipsum iterum non contrahetur species ad hoc individuum. 

Item, secundum hunc modum divisio speciei specialissimae in sua individua esset 
divisio subiecti in accidentia. 

Item, accidens omnino consequitur et causatur ex principiis substantiae, ergo 
nullam substantiam efficit ». 

33 KiLWARDBY, Quaest. in lib. II Sent., q. 16 (ed. Lemon, p. 64) : « Aliter et forte 
probabilius dici potest quod signatio actualis sit causa individuationis et ultima 
signatio huius et illius individui causa. [...] Dico autem signationem tam actionem 
quam passionem. Quod sic intelliges : Forma adveniens materiae coadunat et continet 
eam et sibi signat et appropriat [...] Actio igitur formae in materiam signatio actio est, 
et passio materiae a forma signatio passio, ex quibus causa ens actuale et individuum. 
Est igitur tam materia quam forma causa individuationis, sed materia causa receptiva, 
forma activa. Primo igitur sunt materia et forma, deinde signatio materiae a forma, et 
tertio per illam individuum quod est ens actu ». 
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Kilwardby’s ‘actual designation’ is intended as compromise and an 
improvement on Bonaventure’s ‘actual conjunction’. 


More importantly, Kilwardby distinguishes between what is intrinsic 
and extrinsic to individuation. He says that he does not disagree that 
there is an efficient cause of individuation. But he does disagree: he 
drops Rufus’ claim that the efficient cause is the principal cause, and 
more importantly he dismisses the role of the efficient cause as an 
extrinsic cause. Kilwardby is concerned instead with intrinsic causes of 
individuation. Three things are intrinsic to individuation: active desig- 
nation or designating form, passive designation or designated matter 
and actual existence (actualis exsistentia)3+. Kilwardby is concerned 
not with the agent but with the act whereby individuals are produced, 
actual designation, and the property which results from the act. He 
distinguishes between matter and form, as principles of individuation, 
and actual existence, as the individual property in virtue of which 
things are individual. ‘Actual existence’ is the answer to the question 
‘what justifies designating something an individual object?’; 
‘designating form’ and ‘designated matter’ are answers to the question 
‘what produces multiple instantiations ?' 


Apart from Kilwardby’s theory of actual designation which owes 
much to Bonaventure’s conjunction (actualis coniunctio) of matter and 
form, Kilwardby was also influenced by Bonaventure’s other compro- 
mise. Like Bonaventure, Kilwardby claims that individuation is known 
to us in virtue of accidents35. He agrees with Bonaventure that there is 


34 Kir wanpBv, Quaest. in lib. II Sent., q. 16 (ed. Leon, pp. 65, 67 and 69) : « Et 
cum ita dixerim materiam et formam actualiter signatas esse causas individui, non 
nego efficientem esse causam huius esse, sed est causa extrinseca ; materia autem et 
forma causae intrinsecae per actualem signationem, ut dictum est. Si igitur quaeritur 
quae sit individualis proprietas, forte bene dicetur quod actualis exsistentia. [...] 
[D]ici potest quod per proprietates potest intelligere ea quae dicta sunt essentialia 
individuo, cuiusmodi sunt signatio-actio et signatio-passio et actualis exsistentia. [...] 
Forma enim actualiter signans sibi materiam et continet eam et indistincte continet. 
Per hoc quod continet actuali exsistentia, facit actuale esse ; per hoc quod indistincte, 
indivisionem ». 

35 Kir wARDBY, Quaest. in lib. II Sent., q. 16 (ed. Lemon p. 68) : « Et quia vera 
accidentia sunt nobis notiora quam illae, ideo per accidentia signat eas ». 
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a sense in which individuation is accidental. Individuation is an 
accident in the sense that it is not essential to species as species that 
they be actualized?6. 


Another case where Kilwardby must choose between Rufus and 
Bonaventure is the proper exposition of Averroes’ comment 17, Meta- 
physics I, the original source of the phrase ‘individual forms’. Though 
he expounds Averroes’ text itself and not, like Bonaventure, Rufus’ 
paraphrase, Kilwardby accepts Bonaventure’s interpretation, he sees 
this as an account of generation?”. 


Kilwardby goes to considerable lengths to avoid the phrase 
“individual forms’ (formae individuales). But what he postulates is not 
very different. Instead of an individual form, he posits an undivided 
form (forma individua) which he contrasts with the specific form38. 
Like Rufus, Kilwardby holds that specific and individual forms are 
really the same, but he explicates that claim differently. For Kilwardby, 
the same form considered in different ways is specific and individual ; 
the undivided form is both different from and the same as specific. 
form. Unlike Bonaventure, Kilwardby does not simply assert that all 
formal difference is specific. He adopts the phrase ‘forma individua’, 
because like Rufus he believes that it is form considered in its most 
unified and actual aspect, which limits signate matter. 


36 KıLwaroey, Quaest. in lib. II Sent., q. 16 (ed. LEIBOLD, p. 65): « [...] forte 
dicendum quod est essentialis individuo et tamen est accidentalis speciei, tum quia 
species subsistit bene sine esse actuali huius vel illius, tum quia enti imperfecto et 
interminato et in potentia secundum quod huiusmodi accidit esse perfectum, determi- 
natum et actuale [...] Nec tamen dicendum quod exsistentia actualis individui sit 
accidens, quamvis sit accidentale speciei secundum quod huiusmodi ». 

3 KiLwARDBY, Quaest. in lib. II Sent., q. 16 (ed. Leon, p. 66) : « verum est 
quod formas universales primo recipit materia etc. Et tamen recipit eas individuas 
[...] Verbi gratia in hoc igne propior materiae est forma substantiae, postmodum 
forma corporis ». 

38 KiLWARDBY, Quaest. in lib. II Sent., q. 16 (ed. LEisoLd, p. 67) : « forma indi- 
vidua contrahit speciem, non alia sed eadem quae individuatur, quia quae sub una 
ratione specifica est, sub alia est individua ». 
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5. HENRY OF GHENT 


Although Ghent accepts a theory of individuation by matter for 
corporeal beings??, he show many signs of having read Bonaventure, 
Rufus and Kilwardby. Ghent accepts Bonaventure’s contention that 
accidents account for the discernibility of individuals. He rejects a 
modified version of Bonaventure's account of individuation by 
conjunction stated in terms of essence and subsistence rather than 
matter and form*!. At the same time, Ghent accepts Rufus’ emphasis 
on the efficient cause of individuation developed in reply to 
Bonaventure. According to Rufus although the individual form, which 
exists potentially in the specific form, is the cause in virtue of which 
things are individual, the principal cause of individuation is the external 
agent, acting as an efficient cause4?. Henry agrees with the second part 


39 Henricus GAND., Quodl. II, q. 8, in Opera Omnia, VI, ed. R. WiELOCKX, 
Leuven, 1983, p. 47 : « Patet igitur clarissime quod materia et quantitas non possunt 
dici praecisa ratio et causa individuationis et distinctionis individuorum eiusdem 
speciei, licet sunt causa eius in rebus materialibus et corporalibus ». For an account of 
Henry's views, see Stephen F. BRowN's « Henry of Ghent », in Individuation in 
Scholasticism, ed. J. GRACIA, New York, 1994, pp. 199-223. 

40 Henricus GAND., Quodl. II, q. 8 (ed. WieLocKx, p. 57): « quia intellectus 
plurimum ista non discernit, ideo redit ad accidentia posteriora et secundum illorum 
diversitatem distinguit individua sub eadem specie ». 

4! Henricus GAND., Quodl. II, q. 8. (ed. WiELocKx, pp. 39 and 51) : « coniunctio 
illorum sit per aliam causam [...] [N]on ex se sed solum ab alio agente singulare est 
in supposito subsistens, quia ex se nulli appropriatur et est essentia tantum.. ». « Sed 
quia coniunctio istorum duorum, scilicet essentiae et subsistentiae in uno et in altero, 
non potest esse ex se ipsis — quae ex se non habent quod subsistunt in effectu [...] — 
sed oportet quod fiat in eis per aliam causam, facientem utrumque eorum esse alterum 
per essentiam existentem in actu, [...] ideo causa individuationis eorum prima et 
efficiens dicendus est Deus ». 

42 Rurus, Abbreviatio, II, d. 3, q. 2 (Vat. lat. 12993, ff. 146vb-147ra) : « Et 
propter hoc dicunt alii quod individuatio causatur principaliter ab efficiente, occa- 
sionaliter a materia. Non enim individuatur forma nisi in materia. Unde materia causa 
dici potest sine qua non ; et forma speciei causa dici potest ut de qua ; agens vero, 
proprie causa efficiens, scilicet et educens formas individuales de substantia formae 
speciei in qua etiam fuerunt in potentia modo aliquo simili differentiae respectu 
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of Rufus’ theory, holding that the primary efficient cause of individu- 
ation is God43. 


One sign that Ghent is considering both Rufus and Kilwardby is 
terminological. He says that both Rufus’ phrase ‘forma individualis’ 
(adopted by from Averroes) and the phrase Kilwardby preferred, 
‘forma individua’, are acceptable. Ultimately, however, since he is 
rather a matter than a form theorist, Ghent prefers the passive construc- 
tion ‘forma individuata’*. 


generis. [...] Causatur nihilominus ab efficiente, ut praedictum est, et hoc principa- 
lius, ut mihi videtur, quia agens facit de universali individuum ». Despite being 
contrasted with Bonaventure’s opinion, simply as another opinion, this is Richard 
Rufus’ own opinion, in accordance with which he replies to the principal arguments. 

43 Quoted immediately above. 

44 Henricus GAND., Quodl. V, q. 8 (1, f. 165r-165v) : « et ideo [forma speciei] ut 
est in hoc et in illo appellatur ‘individua’ aut ‘individualis’ [...] per hoc quod illa 
potentia in forma specifica per aliud ad actum divisionis deducitur, in divisis est 
omnino secundum actum individua et individuata, et secundum se per esse quod nata 
est habere in supposito, est individualis. [...] sicut contingit in forma individuata [...] 

Unde quia suppositum proprie acceptum non est nisi in indivisibili atomo [...] sic 
etiam posuit [Aristoteles] rationem suppositi in composito per materiam, et propter 
formam individuatam per materiam et determinantem materiam. Sicut enim materia 
formam signat, sic forma materiam determinat ». But cf. HENRICUS GAND., Quodl. IV, 
q. 13 (I, f. 108C) : « Commentator [...] formam universalem appelarit aliquam 
formam primam incompletam in gradu essentiae, et formam individualem appelarit 
ultimam et perfectissimam quae dat esse specificum ». 

In the paper he delivered for the Congresso Scotistico Internazionale at Rome in 
March, 1993 (« The Method of Scotus and his Quaestiones in Metaphysicam : the 
Case of Individuation »), Steve Dumont stated that Scotus took the phrase 'forma 
individualis’ from a different context, the debate on plurality of forms, where it 
referred to the ultimate specific form and gave it a new meaning. According to 
Dumont, the purpose of Scotus' usage was to show, contrary to Henry, that individual 
forms were not to be identified with specific forms. In fact, Scotus' use of the phrase 
‘individual forms’ was well-known before he adopted it. Indeed, as can be seen 
above, Henry himself used the phrase in both senses. The adoption of novel termino- 
logy by Henry and his successors renders Dumont's mistake readily understandable. 
Moreover, Bonaventure's mention is so brief as to be unremarked for centuries. 
Dumont has since changed his position. Cf. S. DuMont, « The Question on 
Individuation in Scotus' Quaestiones super Metaphysicam », in Via Scoti, ed. 
L. Sigo, Rome, 1995, pp. 211-213. 
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Ghent agrees with Rufus that individuation must be in virtue of 
something added*, but it is Kilwardby's influence which makes him 
say that what makes forms universal or particular is intellectual consid- 
eration. Ghent concludes that the cause of individuation is intentional, 
not real46 — indeed, it is reflexive and negative, contrary to Rufus’ 
contention that the cause of individuation must be positive. 


Like Kilwardby, Ghent appears to accept Rufus' arguments against 
individuation by accident, chiefly because substance cannot be indi- 
viduated by something ontologically posterior. But where Kilwardby 
escapes these arguments by claiming like Rufus that undivided and 
specific forms are really the same, Ghent must confront them. Even 
Ghent's negative condition is, in his own view, an accident, at least in 
the broadest sense of the term99, 


45 Henricus GAND., Quodl. IT, q. 8 (ed. WiELockx, p. 54) : « Dicendum igitur ad 
argumentum quod unam et eandem essentiam ex se omnino simplicem, nullo addito, 
nec re nec intentione differenti ab ea, distingui et multiplicari per plura individua est 
omnino inintelligibile et secundum rem impossibile ». 

46 Henricus GAND., Quodl. II, q. 8 (ed. WiELockx, p. 55) : « Oportet ergo quod sit 
additione diversi secundum intentionem solum ». 

47 Henricus Ganp., Quodl. II, q. 8 (ed. WigLockx, p. 57) : « Intellectu autem 
reflexo contingit intelligere essentiae individuationem [...] » ; Quodl. V, q. 8 (I, 
f. 166r) : « Oportet ergo quod sit aliquid negativum aut positivum respectum. Non 
positivum [...] Oportet igitur quod sit aliqua condicio negativa ». 

48 HENRICUS GAND., Quodl. V, q. 8 (I, f. 165r) : « Quod non potest stare, quoniam 
accidentia omnia huiusmodi sunt posterioris et adventitiae naturae. [...] Naturaliter 
ergo ista accidentia praesupponunt substantiae individuationem, non ergo fit per 
illam. [...] [E] converso [...] huiusmodi accidentia [...] egent individuatione [...] Aut 
ergo per aliud accidens [...] et fiet processus in infinitum [...] Aut [...] non indivi- 
duantur per alia accidentia [...] et non restat nisi substantia subiecta ». 

49 Henricus GAND., Quodl. V, q. 8 (I, f. 166r) : « Et quia talis negatio sive deter- 
minatio, licet nihil rei apponit in separatis supra essentiam qua determinetur, in 
quantum tamen est extra intentionem formae, ut forma est, large sumendo accidens 
potest dici accidens ». 
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6. ROGER MARSTON 


Roger Marston and Henry of Ghent may have been bachelors of 
theology at the same time, around 1270. Ghent was much older than 
Marston, but did not engage in disputations as a Master of Theology 
until 1276. Marston is just the sort of figure who shows the futility of 
trying to distinguish too sharply between French and English scholas- 
ticism. He studied theology at Paris under an Englishman, John 
Peckham, becoming regent master of theology at Oxford in 1282. 


Marston’s use of the term ‘signatio’ is an indication that Kilwardby 
has not been forgotten. Like Rufus, Marston rejects matter as a prin- 
cipal of individuation, except as an occasional cause of individuation ; 
he does not even consider accidental theories of individuation. 


Formerly thought characteristic of Marston himself was the view 
that agent or efficient cause rather than form or matter was the principal 
explanation for individuation?!. Whether Marston took this view 
directly from Rufus or borrowed it from an intermediate source like 
Ghent is not clear. But if he did see Rufus' work, he probably limited 
himself to the Paris lectures. 


Basically Marston agrees with Rufus that form rather than matter is 
the more important cause of individuation, but takes the opposite tack 
in explaining how this can be. Instead of following Rufus and claiming 
that the individual form is non-quidditative, Marston follows 
Bonaventure, saying that there is no individual form. Rather there are 
individual quiddities. Rufus emphasizes that individuals do not differ 
by essence, quidditatively, or substantially52, in terms of what they are. 


50 Marston, Quaestiones disputatae de anima, Q. 2 (BFS 7, p. 233) : « Praeterea, 
cum res ab eodem habeat esse et unum esse, et forma det esse materiae magis quam e 
converso, magis causabit forma indiviudationem vel signationem materiae quam e 
converso ». 

51 MARSTON, Quaestiones disputatae de anima, Q. 2 (BFS 7, p. 233) : « Est ergo 
‘individuatio principaliter ab eo ut efficiente et movente, a materia ut occasionem 
praebente', a forma ut individuum constituente ». 

32 Rurus, De ideis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 83rb) : « Item, natura communis 
praedicabilis et receptum in materia prima, scilicet forma individualis, non differunt 
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By contrast Marston denies that there are individual forms, but admits 
that individuals differ quidditatively from one another; their substan- 
tiality is individual. 


Here Marston cites the authority of Richard of St. Victor in favor of 
individual quiddities — though he does not actually use the term 
‘Danielietas’. This solution has the disadvantage that while members of 
the same species share the same essence; they do not share the same 
quiddity. Like Rufus, Marston emphasizes form rather than matter, but 
he makes the opposite response to Bonaventure’s criticism. Verbally, 
Marston has taken it into account, something shared is not made the 
principal of individuation. More fundamentally, the problem is 
exacerbated. 


7. JOHN DUNS SCOTUS 


Roger Marston was John Duns Scotus’ Provincial. He was a master 
of theology at Oxford when Scotus was studying philosophy. It would 
altogether unremarkable if Scotus had picked up from Marston, or 
some other source, some of Rufus’ most popular theses about individ- 
uation. We might expect, for example, that Scotus would espouse the 
view that the principal cause of individuation was the efficient cause, 
following Marston and Ghent. But Scotus does not do so; instead he 


per essentiam » ; De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 86rb) : « forma, 
non secundum quod ipsa est in se hoc-aliquid, natura et substantia, sed prout ipsa est 
actus, esse et perfectio materiae ». 

53 MansTON, Quaestiones disputatae de anima, Q. 2 (BFS 7, pp. 241-242) : « Ad 
quartum dicendum quod individuum dicitur non habere essentiam differentem ab 
essentia speciei, quia non addit aliquam differentiam super speciem sicut species 
super genus. Habet tamen secundum veritatem quodlibet individuum suam propriam 
quidditatem qua differt numero ab alio individuo. Species igitur dicit totum esse indi- 
viduorum, quia individuuum non addit novam formam super speciem, sed participa- 
tione speciei sunt plures homines unus homo : unus, inquam, non numero sed specie. 
Unde sicut species habet quidditatem communem qua cognoscitur, sic individuum 
singulare. Et hoc est quod dicit Richardus, De Trinitate, libro II, c.12, quod est 
substantialitas generalis, ut corporalitas ; specialis, ut humanitas ; individualis, quae 
uni soli contingit inesse individuo ». 
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tells us that this is not the appropriate question?4. Neither does Scotus 
repeat the philosophical arguments against accidental principles of 
individuation which were echoed by Bonaventure and Kilwardby. 
Scotus presents, instead, different and better developed forms of those 
arguments. So the influence Rufus had thus far exerted in the tradition 
wanes with Scotus. 


What is remarkable about Scotus in regard to Rufus is that he picks 
up on just those elements which were neglected in the tradition: Rufus’ 
insistence that the property of oneness or individuality was something 
positive, his claim that individual properties were indiscernible, and his 
careful reflections on how specific and individual forms differ. 


Like Marston, Scotus sometimes denies that form is the principle of 
individuation. But he does so for the opposite reason. Like Rufus, 
Scotus emphasizes that individuals are not constituted in actuality by an 
individual quiddity. Quiddity as such is communicable55, what consti- 
tutes individuals are incommunicable non-quidditative grades of unity, 
reality or actuality>®. The differences between individuals cannot be 
abstracted, or provide the basis for definition or knowledge. Since the 
differences between individuals are non essential, statements about 
individual quiddities like Danielietas must be glossed?7. 


When Scotus denies that form is the principal of individuation, he 
understands form as quiddity, in the manner in which Aristotle uses the 
term for the most part in book VIII of the Metaphysics?8, where form 
includes nothing which pertains to the individual. But form and matter 
are sometimes contrasted, as active and passive principles, as in book 
VH of the Metaphysics??. In such contexts where form is identified as 


54 Scorus, Metaph., VIL, q. 13, n. 60 (prov. ed. St. Bonaventure), p. 21. 

55 Scorus, Ordinatio, II, d. 3, p. 1, q. 7, n. 227 (ed. Vaticana, VII), p. 500. 

56 Scorus, Metaph., VII, q. 14, n. 26 ; q. 15, n. 14 (prov. ed. St. Bonaventure), 
p. 8 ; pp. 5-6. 

57 Scorus, Metaph., VII, q. 13, n. 154-158 (prov. ed. St. Bonaventure), pp. 51-52. 

58 Scorus, Metaph., VIII, q. 2-3, n. 37 (prov. ed. St. Bonaventure), p. 10; 
Ordinatio, II, d. 3, p. 1, q. 5-6, n. 182 (ed. Vaticana, VII), p. 480. 

59 Scotus, Ordinatio, II, d. 12, q. 1 (ed. Vivis, XID, p. 564 : « distinctio autem vel 
determinatio fit ab actu actuante et distinguente, qualis est forma » ; q. 2, p. 603: 
« dico quod si accipiatur actus prout distinguitur contra potentiam secundum quae 
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the active and distinguishing principle, it is appropriate to speak of 
individual formen) But since Aristotle frequently identifies quiddity 
and form®!, Scotus ordinarily prefers to speak not of the ultimate form 
but of the ultimate reality of form®. 


So Scotus is following Rufus when he emphasizes that individual 
forms must be understood as non-quidditative if they are to function as 
principles of individuation. Like Rufus, Scotus sometimes states the 
distinction ontologically in terms of the distinction between an individ- 
ual ‘hoc-aliquid’ and form as ‘quod’ or as ‘quo’®. Unlike Rufus, 


scilicet actum et potentiam totum ens dividitur, sic actus non convertitur cum forma 
[...] secundum hoc etiam privationes dicuntur esse actu [...] Si autem loquaris de 
actu, secundum quod loquitur Philosophus VII Metaph. scilicet secundum actuans et 
distinguens, sic distinguitur contra receptivum, et materia est receptivum illo modo et 
non est actus » ; IV, d. 11, q. 3 (ed. Vives, XVII, p. 358) : « Alio modo potentia dicit 
principium receptivum actus secundo modo dicti, sicut materia dicitur potentia et 
forma actus ». 

60 Scorus, Metaph., VII, q. 13, n. 96 (prov. ed. St. Bonaventure), p. 32: « Ad 
aliam quaestionem : [dico] quod forma est principium distinguendi. Unde, VIII huius, 
dicit quod toties dicitur esse vel ens, quoties differentiae dicuntur ad aliud. Et hoc est 
verum de forma individuali ». 

61 Scorus, Ordinatio, Il, d. 3, p. 1, q. 5-6, n. 182 (ed. Vaticana, VII), p. 480. 

62 Scorus, Ordinatio, II, d. 3, p. 1, q. 5-6, n. 180 (ed. Vaticana, VII), p. 479: 
« [realitas individui] nunquam sumitur a forma addita, sed praecise ab ultima realitate 
formae ». Compare Ordinatio, IV, d. 11, q. 3 (ed. Vivis, XVID, p. 429 : « concedo 
quod formale esse totius compositi est principaliter per unam forma, et illa forma est, 
qua totum compositum est hoc ens ; ista autem est ultima adveniens omnibus praece- 
dentibus. Et hoc modo totum compositum dividitur in duas partes essentiales, in 
actum proprium, scilicet ultimam formam, qua est illud quod est, et propriam 
potentiam illius actus, quae includit materiam primam cum omnibus formis 
praecedentibus ». 

63 Scotus, Metaph., VII, q. 13, n. 112 (prov. ed. St. Bonaventure), p. 37 : « forma 
non est proprie haec, sed est quo aliud est hoc, sicut genus non determinatur de se sed 
per differentiam, ut sit species. Et tamen differentia non est species, nec habet 
unitatem specificam. — Similiter, licet forma individualis determinet naturam speci- 
ficam ut sit haec vere, non tamen illa forma est proprie haec, sive hoc aliquid. Quia si 
sic, tunc sequitur quod differentia esset species ». 

For the distinction between form as ‘quod’ and 'quo' in Scotus, see Metaph., VII, 
q. 8-10, n. 30 ; VIII, q. 1, n. 37 (prov. ed. St. Bonaventure) ; Ordinatio, I, d. 2, p. 2 
1.1-4, n. 378-380 (ed. Vaticana, II), pp. 345-346. 
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Scotus sees that one consequence of making this distinction is to make 
the question ‘what is the principle of individuation ? in some sense a 
misnomer. Instead of saying that he is seeking the cause of individu- 
ation, Scotus says that he is looking precisely for the mode of being 
which makes natures incommunicable — for the « ‘hac’ [...] quare 
natura sit haec incommunicabilis »64. 


Like Rufus, Scotus explains the relation between individual and 
specific forms in terms of act and potency, saying that individual forms 
actualize a potency in the specific form. This statement of the rela- 
tionship is easy to misunderstand. Individual forms are included in the 
specific form, not as a whole, but as an unrealized potential. That is 
why it is correct to say that an individual form is really though not 
formally identical with the specific form66. Though individual forms 


Cf. Rurus, De causa individuationis (Erfurt, Ampl. Q. 312, f. 85vb) : « Sed statim 
obviat DECEPTOR ` haec virtus vel potentia aut est aliquid aut nihil. Et si aliquid, aut 
substantia aut accidens. Et si substantia, vel materia vel forma vel compositum ; et 
redeunt ea quae prius. Aut doces DOMINE quod potentia vel virtus non nihil est, nec 
potentia naturalis formae substantiae accidens est, similiter nec potentia materiae. 
Neque penitus nomine substantiae eam convenit nominare, sed vel potius substantiale. 
Unde acceptis vocabulis secundum proprietatem, multa sunt quibus nec congruit 
nomen substantiae nec nomen accidentis. Potentia enim alicuius formae-substantiae 
non est aliud quam ipsa forma-substantia, nec est tamen secundum naturam et 
propriam praedicationem ipsa. Similiter potentia materiae non est aliud per essentiam 
quam ipsa substantia materiae, nec tamen est ille sermo verus [et] proprius : ‘potentia 
materiae est materia aut substantia materiae’. Non est enim virtus vel potentia hoc- 
quod sed quo-per-quod. Unde sicut rectum non praedicatur de obliquo, sic nec 
substantia cuius est virtus vel potentia de ipsa virtute vel potentia. Sed forte talis 
praedicatio est vera, propria de virtute vel potentia : ‘potentia materiae est id per quod 
substantia materiae est ordinata, disposita ad receptionem passionum ; potentia autem 
activa formae est id per quod substantia formae est ordinata, disposita ad 
perfectionem operationum’ ». 

64 Scotus, Metaph., VII, q. 13, n. 60 (prov. ed. St. Bonaventure), p. 21. 

65 Scotus, Metaph., VIL, q. 13, n. 113 (prov. ed. St. Bonaventure), p. 38 : « omnis 
forma, quae est species alicuius generis, est composita ex potentiali aliquo et actu ; et 
omnis talis est haec per formam individualem » ; Ordinatio, IL, d. 3, p. 1, q. 5-6, 
n. 180 (ed. Vaticana, XVIII), p. 479 : « realitas individui est [...] quasi actus, determi- 
nans illam realitatem speciei quasi possibilem et potentialem ». 

66 Scorus, Metaph., VII, q. 13, n. 88 (prov. ed. St. Bonaventure), p. 30 : « Unde 
dico quod species non praedicat totam naturam individui integraliter » ; n. 97, p. 33 : 
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are added to specific forms, they add nothing essential to the individ- 
ual67, The possiblity of being Socrates is somehow included in the form 
of humanity, as one of the possible variations instantiating this form. 
Because individual forms are non-quidditative, when we ask « What is 
Daniel? », the answer is «a human being, » not a «Daniel». 


8. WHAT HAS HAPPENED HERE HISTORICALLY ? 


As we have seen there are striking similarities between Rufus and 
Scotus, Indeed, this is what we would expect from Bacon’s remarks: 
famous in 1250, Rufus’ influence was still increasing forty years 
later68. Moreover, unlike authors such as Roger Marston, Scotus must 
have seen the De causa individuationis itself, not just the summary 
provided in the Paris theology lectures. In this case, as in the unusual 
case of the formal distinction, where he explicitly adverts to the 
‘ancient doctor’ who had anticipated his view®, Scotus was well aware 
of Rufus’ philosophical doctrines. 


« nec est inconveniens quod natura specifica sit in potentia ad formam individualem, 
et ex hac et illa fit unum. Et cum dicitur quod talia sunt totum ‘quod quid est’, dico 
quod quodlibet individuum habet naturam specificam integraliter, sed non quantum 
ad totalitatem praedicationis, quia non est sic in illo quin potest esse in alio. » ; cf., 
n. 113, p. 38 ; Reportatio, II, d. 12, q. 8 (ed. Vives, XXIII), p. 37 : 39 ; Lectura, II, 
d. 3, p. 1, q. 5-6 (ed. Vaticana, XVIII), pp. 285-286. 

67 Cf. T. BARTH, « Individualität und Allgemeinheit », in Wissenschaft und 
Weisheit, 18 (1955), p. 206 : « Die formalitas specifica besümmt die Gattung zu einer 
Art innerhalb des wesenhaften Seins. Bei der formalitas individui ist das anders. Sie 
bestimmt eine Artwesenheit zu etwas, was auBerhalb des wesenhaften Seins sich 
befindet ». Cf. Scotus, Ordinatio, II, d. 3, p. 1, q. 5-6, n. 181 (ed. Vaticana, VII), 
p. 480 : « realitas individui est primo diversa ab omni entitate quiditativa » ; Lectura, 
II, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3, n. 181 (ed. Vaticana, XVIII), p. 286 : « entitas singularitatis est 
entitas alterius rationis a quiditate ». 

68 Rogerus Bacon, Compendium Studii Theologiae, ed. T. MALoNEY (Studien und 
Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, 20), Leiden — New York — Copenhagen 
— Cologne, Brill, 1988, p. 86. 

69 Rurus, Lec. Oxon., I, d. 2: « Unde etsi nullum illorum aliud sit quam Deus, 
nullum tamen illorum est alterum secundum formalem, dico, praedicationem », in 
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Rufus’ influence was greatest in Oxford, but not restricted to 
England. He influenced men trained in theology at Paris like Roger 
Marston and Henry of Ghent, as well as those who studied theology at 
Oxford like Robert Kilwardby. But even the Oxford trained Robert 
Kilwardby was much more influenced by Rufus’ Paris than his Oxford 
lectures. Moreover, after enjoying some influence for a long time in 
terms chiefly of the success of arguments stated in his last work against 
accidental theories of individuation, Rufus’ positive views on individ- 
uality most clearly stated in a very early Parisian work finally found a 
favorable hearing from a Scotsman who studied philosophy in England. 


Rufus’ Oxford theology lectures were less successful partly as a 
result of the immense influence of Bonaventure. Rufus did not discuss 
individuation at the standard place when he first lectured on theology, 
and hence his views were overlooked for the most part. When he next 
lectured on theology, he helped to ensure that his own earlier lectures 
would often be ignored. Taking as the basis of his Paris lectures, 
Bonaventure’s Sentences commentary, Rufus himself assured their 
popularity at Oxford as well as Paris, as the example of Kilwardby 
shows. Fortunately, in the long run the exciting results of Rufus’ early 
encounters with Aristotelian metaphysics also had an influence. Indeed, 
Scotus’ version of those views still influence us today. 


Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure University 


G. GAL (ed.), « Viae ad exsistentiam Dei probandam in doctrina R. Rufi OFM », in 
Franziskanische Studien, 38 (1956), p. 189. Cf. F. PELSTER, « Die älteste Abkürzung 
und Kritik von Sentenzkommentar des hl. Bonaventura », in Gregorianum, 17 (1936), 
pp. 218-219 ; GAL (ed.), « Viae ad existentiam... », p. 182 : « En celebris distinctio 
formalis, non solum adumbrata, sed iam nomine appellata » ; G. GAL, « Opiniones 
Richari Rufi a Censore Reprobatae », in Franciscan Studies, 35 (1975), pp. 142-144. 
Cf. etiam Rurus, Speculum animae, Erfurt, Q. 312, f. 108rb : « Si quaeris omnibus 
modis per formalem praedicationem, quid sit ista species genita extra obiectum, cum 
nec sit substantia nec accidens nec omnino nihil — ut tu dicis, et ego dico quod 


formali praedicatione est quasi «ipsum ms» species naturae exsistentis extra in 
obiecto ». 


ANTHONY KENNY 


SCOTUS AND THE SEA BATTLE 


It is now generally agreed that Scotus made important innovations in 
the theory of modality. I wish in this paper to examine in detail the 
passages which contain these innovations ; they come from his discus- 
sion of the relation between divine foreknowledge and contingency in 
human actions, and in particular, from his treatment, in that context, of 
certain theorems about the relation between time and necessity 
contained in the ninth chapter of Aristotle’s De Interpretatione. 


Scotus’ fullest treatment of the issues is found in distinction 39 of 
the Opus Oxoniense, his commentary, delivered as Oxford lectures, on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard. The text is found in volume VI of the 
Vatican edition, the volume which contains the Ordinatio, or authorial 
revision, of these lectures. However, as these particular distinctions 
were not redacted by Scotus himself, they appear in an appendix to the 
volume, reconstructed from the Reportatio or student’s notes of the 
course. It is from this which most of my texts for discussion will be 
drawn. There is a parallel discussion in the Lectura, vol. XVI of the 
Vatican edition!. 


Scotus’s treatment of the question whether God has knowledge of 
the future begins with a pair of difficulties drawn from the De 
Interpretatione. Chapter nine of that book has been the object of 
extensive scholarly discussion, both in the middle ages and in the last 
few decades, and it cannot be said that there is any consensus on its 
interpretation. It is clear however, that while Aristotle accepts that it is 
necessary that there will either be a sea battle tomorrow or not be a sea 
battle tomorrow, he denies that it is in the same Way necessary that 
there will be a sea battle tomorrow, or that it is in the same way neces- 
sary that there will not be a sea battle tomorrow. Some commentators 


l Page references are given to these volumes of the Vatican edition. 
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believe he is saying that a proposition such as «there will be a sea 
battle tomorrow » lacks a truth-value altogether; others think that he is 
prepared to allow that such a proposition is — as the case may be — 
true, and is merely denying that it is a necessary truth. 


In the Middle Ages some authors, following Boethius, took up a 
third position, which is not altogether clear, but which appears to be 
somewhere between the two positions just stated. These authors said 
that future-tensed propositions about contingent matters did indeed 
possess a truth-value, but lacked a determinate truth-value. Such seems 
to have been the position of Aquinas, though I am not aware that he 
ever made sufficiently clear the difference between determinate truth 
and necessary truth. The terminology is taken over by Scotus. He puts 
the question whether God has determinate knowledge of futures, and 
gives as his videtur quod non: According to Aristotle in the De 
Interpretatione there is no determinate truth in future contingents ; 
therefore they cannot be known, for knowledge requires determinate 
truth. (XVII, p.481). 


It is common ground among commentators that Aristotle's thesis 
about future contingents, whatever its precise form, is intended to 
enable us to reject arguments for fatalism. Fatalism is the doctrine that 
whatever comes to pass comes to pass of necessity ; and it is obviously 
false because if it were true deliberation and effort would be pointless. 
Scotus invokes this argument as an objection, not just to fatalism, but to 
the thesis that God knows the future: according to Aristotle, he says, 
deliberation and effort would be rendered pointless if there were deter- 
minate truth about future contingent matters. 


A third thesis of Aristotle's which Scotus discusses in this context is 
the thesis that what is, necessarily is, when it is. This is taken, by 
Aquinas among others, to mean that the present has a necessity which 
the future has not. It is this which enables Aquinas to reconcile divine 
foreknowledge with sublunary contingency: in eternity God sees as 
present what is future to us, and because it is present as he sees it, it has 
the necessity which is required for knowability. Scotus, as we shall see, 
takes Aristotle's dictum in quite a different way. 


Scotus places in the centre of the problem of foreknowledge and 
freedom not necessity, but possibility. In addition to the familiar 
Aristotelian texts he presents another, less familiar, difficulty against 
the thesis of divine foreknowledge of human free actions. 
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The following argument, he says, is valid: God believes I will sit 
tomorrow ; but I will not sit tomorrow; therefore God is mistaken. 
Therefore the following argument also is valid: God believes I will sit 
tomorrow ; but I can not sit tomorrow ; therefore God can be mistaken. 
This assumes the validity of the schema: If p and q entail r, then p and 
possibly q entail possibly r2. 


It is in solving this difficulty that Scotus introduces his most inter- 
esting modal innovations. Before setting out his own position, he 
rejects other attempts to reconcile foreknowledge with contingency, 
including that of Aquinas. Essentially, his argument goes that whatever 
is present to God cannot be genuinely future: the way things appear to 
God is the way they really are?. The way to approach the problem is not 
by an analysis of divine vision, but through the notion of freedom, 
human and divine. 


Like Aristotle, Scotus believes that the existence of contingency is 
so obvious as neither to need nor permit of any genuine proof. Those 
who deny contingency, he says, should be put to torture until they 
admit that it is possible for them not to be tortured. What we need is an 
analysis of how contingency is caused by the will. 


2 « Ad secundam quaestionem arguo quod non: 

Quia sequitur ‘Deus novit me sessurum cras, et non sedebo cras, ergo Deus deci- 
pitur', igitur, a simili, sequitur *Deus novit me sesurum cras, et possum non sedere 
cras, ergo Deus potest decipi'. Prima est manifesta, quia credens illud quod non est in 
re, decipitur; probo — ex hoc — quod consequentia teneat, quia sicut ad duas de 
inesse sequitur conclusio de inesse, ita ex una de inesse et altera de possibili sequitur 
conclusio de possibili » (VI, p.402). 

3 «Item, si effectus habet esse in se ipso respectu causae primae, simpliciter est in 
se, quia respectu nullius habet verius esse: unde illud quod dicitur tale respectu 
causae primae, simpliciter potest dici tale. Si ergo aliquid futurum sit in actu respectu 
Dei, ergo simpliciter est in actu ; ergo impossibile est ipsum posterius poni in actu. 

Praeterea, si sessio mea futura (non tantum quantum ad entitatem quam habet in 
esse cognoscibili, sed quam habet in esse existentiae) est nunc praesens aeternitati, 
ergo nunc est producta in illo esse a Deo, nam nihil a Deo habet esse in fluxu temporis 
nisi sit productum a Deo secundum illud esse; sed istam sessionem Deus producet 
(vel animam Antichristi, quod idem est) ; ergo illud quod iam ab ipso productum est, 
iterum producetur in esse, et ita bis producetur in esse » (VI, p.410). 
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Scotus attributes to the human will a threefold freedom. 


I say that the will, insofar as it is first act, is free for opposite 
acts. It is also free, by means of those opposite acts, for the 
opposite objects to which it tends, and, further, for the opposite 
effects it produces. 


This suggests the following instances: a free man can either love 
Caesar or hate Caesar; he can love Caesar or love Brutus; and he can 
kill Caesar or save Caesar. But Scotus does not give instances (except 
for love and hatred, in Lectura), and it is not altogether easy to grasp 
the distinctions he is making. He goes on to say that the first freedom 
involves imperfection, since it involves change, such as the change 
from loving to hating; and the third freedom is inessential, since the 
will could remain free even if impotent to bring about effects in the 
world. The essence of freedom is the second one: the relationship to 
opposite objects: to will X or not X. 


When we have a case of free action, this freedom is accompanied by 
an obvious power to opposites, una potentia ad opposita manifesta. 
True, the will can have no power to will X and not-will X at the same 
time — that would be nonsense — but there is in the will a power to 
will after not willing, or to a succession of opposite acts. That is to say 
that while A is willing X at time ¢, A can not-will X at time t--1. This, he 
says, is the manifesta potentia, the obvious power to do a different kind 
of act at a later time. 


But, Scotus says, there is another, not obvious power, which is 
without any temporal succession: tamen est alia non ita manifesta, 
absque omni successione. Scotus illustrates this kind of power by imag- 
ining a case in which a created will existed only for a single instant. In 
that instant it could only have a single volition, but even that volition 
would not be necessary, but be free. The lack of succession involved in 
this kind of freedom is most obvious in the case of the imagined 
momentary will, but it is in fact there all the time. That is, that while A 
is willing X at t, not only does A have the power to not-will X at t+1, 
but also the power to not-will X at t, at that very moment. This is a very 
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explicit innovation, the discovery of this non manifest, or we might say 
occult, power’. 


Scotus carefully distinguishes this power from logical possibility ; it 
is something which accompanies logical possibility but is not identical 
with it. It is not simply the fact that there would be no contradiction in 
A’s not willing X at this very moment, it is something over and above 
— a real active power — and it is the heart of human freedom’. 


The sentence «This will, which is willing X, can not-will X» can be 
taken in two ways. Taken in sensu compositionis it means that « This 
will, which is willing X, is not-willing X» is possibly true; and that is 
false. Taken in sensu divisionis, as meaning that this will which is now 
willing X at ¢ has the power of not-willing X at t+1, it is obviously true. 


But what of « This will, which is willing X at f, can not-will X at t»? 
Here too, in accordance with Scotus's innovation, we can distinguish 


4 «De secundo: eo quod istam libertatem concomitatur una potentia ad opposita 
manifesta, licet enim non sit in ea potentia ad simul velle et non velle (quia hoc nihil 
est), tamen est in ea potentia ad velle post non velle sive ad successionem actuum 
oppositorum ; et ista potentia est manifesta in omnibus mutabilibus, ad successionem 
oppositorum in eis. 

Tamen est et alia (non ita manifesta), absque omni successione. Ponendo enim 
voluntatem creatam tantum habere esse in uno instanti, et quod ipsa in illo instanti 
habeat hanc volitionem, non necessario tunc habet eam. Probatio: si enim in illo 
instanti haberet eam necessario, cum non sit causa nisi in illo instanti quando causaret 
eam, ergo simpliciter voluntas — quando causaret — necessario causaret ; non enim 
modo est contingens causa quia praeexistebat ante istud instans in quo causat (et tunc 
‘ut praeexistens’ potuit causare vel non causare), quia sicut hoc ens quando est, est 
necessarium vel contingens, ita causa quando causat, tunc causat necessario vel 
contingenter. Ex quo ergo in isto instanti causat hoc velle: et non necessario, ideo 
contingenter. Est ergo haec potentia causae ‘ad oppositum eius quod causat' sine 
successione » (VI, pp. 417-418). 

? « Hanc etiam potentiam realem activam (priorem naturaliter ipso quod producit) 
concomitatur potentia logica, quae est non-repugnantia terminorum. Voluntati enim ut 
actus primus, etiam quando producit hoc velle, non repugnat oppositum velle: tum 
quia causa contingens est, respectu effectus, et ideo non repugnat sibi oppositum in 
ratione effectus ; tum quia ut subiectum est, contingenter se habet ad istum actum ut 
informat, quia subiecto non repugnat oppositum sui ‘accidentis per accidens' » (VI, 
p. 418). 
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between the composite sense and the divided sense. It is not the case 
that it is possible that this will is simultaneously willing X at t and not- 
willing X at t. But it is true that it is possible that not-willing X at time t 
might inhere in this will which is actually willing X at time f. (though 
of course, if it did, willing X would not be doing so)®. 


If the possibility of not-willing X remains in the will at the very 
moment at which it is willing X, then it seems that Scotus cannot accept 
Aquinas' view that the present is always necessary in a way that the 
future is not. Accordingly, he has to give a different interpretation of 
the dictum of the De Interpretatione that what is, when it is, is 
necessary. 


There are three ways of interpreting this dictum. 
(1) Necessarily, while S is P, S is P. 
(2) S is necessarily P-while-P. 
(3) While S is P, S is necessarily P. 


Taken in the first two ways the dictum is undoubtedly true and there is 
no need to interpret «necessarily» in any terms other than those of 
logical necessity. 


What of the dictum on the third interpretation ? In the Aristotelian 

tradition, this is on the face of it not always true. I am alive, but I am 
. not necessarily alive ; I might drop dead at any moment. Only of beings 
like the sun and stars can it be said that while they exist, they exist 
necessarily. 


6 « Ex isto secundo patet tertium, scilicet distinctio huius propositionis 'voluntas 
volens a, potest non velle a'. Haec enim in sensu compositionis falsa est, ut 
significetur possibilitas huius compositionis *voluntas volens a, non vult a’; vera est 

‘in sensu divisionis, ut significetur possibilitas ad opposita successive, quia voluntas 
volens pro a potest non velle pro b. 

Sed si etiam accipiamus propositionem de possibili unientem extrema pro eodem 
instanti, puta istam ‘voluntas non volens aliquid pro a, potest velle illud pro a’ adhuc 
ista est distinguenda secundum compositionem et divisionem: et in sensu composi- 
tionis falsa, scilicet quod sit possibilitas quod ipsa sit simul volens pro a et non volens 
pro a; sensus divisionis verus, scilicet ut significetur quod illi voluntati cui inest 
‘velle pro a’, possit inesse ‘non velle pro a’ » (VI, p.419). 
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However, Aristotle was interpreted by Aquinas and others as being 
committed to the view that, if it is now time z, if S is P at f, then S is 
necessarily P at t. It is at this point that Scotus innovates. If I am freely 
sitting now, there is no sense in which it is necessary that I am sitting - 
now. For I have, at the very same moment, the power not to sit. 


But if I am sitting now, and at this very same moment I have the 
power not to sit, does that not mean that I have the power to sit and not 
sit at the same time ? Scotus puts this objection, and gives an answer to 
it. Scotus is right to say that the exercise, at t, of the power to do X does 
not take away the power not to do X. But he is wrong to say that it is 
compatible with the power not to do X at z, for there is no such power’. 


His solution involves a denial that «I can do X at t and I can do Y at 
1» entails «I can do X and Y at t». This denial would be widely 
accepted, on the basis of the kinds of example suggested by Scotus (I 
can carry my suitcase and I can carry your suitcase; but I can’t carry 
both together, they are too heavy). But other authors commonly would 
say that if I actually exercise the power to do X at t, then I cease to be 
able to do Y at t, if X and Y cannot be done simultaneously. If he is to 
avoid this, Scotus needs something more, which he provides only later. 


7 « Tunc dico quod non sequitur ‘potest velle hoc in a, et potest nolle hoc in a, 
ergo potest velle et nolle in a’. quia potest esse potentia ad utrumlibet oppositorum 
disiunctim pro aliquo instanti, etsi non ad ambo illa simul; quia sicut est possibilitas 
ad unum illorum, ita est ad non esse alterius, — et e converso sicut ad reliquum ita ad 
non esse istius. Non ergo simul ad esse huius et illius oppositi, quia possibilitas ad 
simultatem non esset nisi esset ad ambo concurrentia in eodem instanti, quod non 
habetur per hoc quod ad utrumque divisim est potentia pro illo instanti. 

Exemplum huius apparet in permanentibus : ‘Hoc corpus potest esse in hoc loco in 
a instanti, et illud corpus potest esse in eodem loco in a instanti, igitur ista duo 
corpora possunt esse simul in a instanti’ non sequitur; ita enim potest hoc corpus esse 
ibi, quod potest illud corpus non ese ibi (et e converso), et ideo non sequitur 'si poten- 
tia est ad utrumque pro eodem — sive instanti sive loco — ergo ad ambo', sed fallit 
quandocumque utrumlibet illlorum duorum excludit alterum. Ita etiam non sequitur 

‘possum tota die portare istum lapidem (sit portabile aliquid, adaequatum virtuti 
meae), et possum tota die portare illum lapidem, ergo possum simul portare ambos' ; 
non sequitur, quia hic utrumque ad quod est potentia divisim, excludit reliquum » (VI, 
p. 424). 
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Scotus applies this theory of the will to the divine will. His answer 
to the question how God knows future contingents is that he does so by 
his knowledge of his own will. Take a proposition such as « there will 
be a sea-battle on such and such a date». When the divine mind 
considers this proposition in eternity, prior to any divine decision, it 
apprehends it, Scotus says, as neuter, just as I apprehend the 
proposition « The total number of stars is an even number». But after 
the decree of God’s will the proposition begins to be determinately 
true, as it was not before. Once it thus becomes determinately true, it 
can be known by God. However, it remains a contingent truth, since the 
decrees of God’s will are not necessary but contingent. 


A number of questions arise about this. When Scotus says that, prior 
to the divine decree, the sea-battle proposition is neuter, does he mean 
that it is neither true nor false ? That seems the most natural interpre- 
tation ; on the other hand, it is not clear to me that «the number of stars 
is even» was believed by Scotus to lack a truth-value, rather than to be 
merely undecidable. At all events, the distinction between neutrality 
and determinate truth seems to be one which holds only in the divine 
decision-procedure in eternity. On the basis of this passage, one could 
conclude that by the time any of the likes of us are around, the sea 
battle propositions all have determinate truth, even though they lack 
necessity. 


Surprisingly, however, Scotus goes on to maintain an asymmetry 
between future and past, and to defend a special determinacy of the 
present. 


In present and past cases there is determinate truth, because one 
of the contradictories has been brought about ; and if considered 
as brought about it is not in the power of its cause that it should 
be brought about or not brought about. It is true that it is in the 
power of the cause, considered as being prior by nature to its 
effect, to bring about or not bring about its effect; the same is 
not the case if the effect is considered as already brought into 
existence. But there is no such determination in the case of the 
future, because even if there is an intellect to which one side of 
the antiphasis is determinately true (or even if one side is deter- 
minately true in itself, even if there were no intellect grasping it), 
it is not beyond the power of the cause to bring about the 
opposite at that instant. And this degree of indeterminacy is 
enough for deliberation and effort ; but if neither side were true, 
there would be no need for effort or deliberation. So one side's 
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being future, while the other still has the power of coming about, 
presents no problem for deliberation and effort8. 


This is clear enough, and would have been accepted by many pre- 
Scotist scholastics. But how is it to be reconciled with the innovation 
we have seen in Scotus ? Surely Scotus has been claiming that not only 
in the case of the future eventuation of an effect, but even in the case of 
the actual exercise of a power, there remains the power for the 
opposite. Whereas others have said that the exercise of the power not to 
do X at t is extinguished by the performance of X at t, for Scotus the 
power is not extinguished, but only becomes latent or occult. 


I am not sure how to solve this puzzle: no doubt the solution lies in 
working out a systematic distinction between determinacy and neces- 
sity. But for the clearest statement of Scotus’ position we have to turn 
to the response which he gave to the objection stated on p. 147. He 
rejects the schema: If p and q entail r, then p and possibly q entail 
possibly r. In the case in point, he says, «I can not sit tomorrow » 
affirms a power of the opposite (of my eventual sitting) «non pro 
eodem instanti conjunctim, sed disjunctim »9. 


8 «In praesentibus quidem et praeteritis est veritas determinata, ita quod alterum 
extremum est positum, — et ut intelligitur positum, non est in potestate causae ut 
ponatur vel non ponatur, quia licet in potestate causae ‘ut prior naturaliter est effectu’ 
sit ponere effectum vel non ponere, non tamen ut effectus intelligitur iam positus in 
esse. Talis autem non est determinatio ex parte futuri, quia licet alicui intellectui sit 
una pars vera determinate (et etiam una pars sit vera in se, determinate, licet eam 
nullus intellectus apprehenderet), non tamen ita quin in potestate causae est pro illo 
instanti ponere oppositum. Et ista indeterminatio sufficit ad consiliandum et negotian- 
dum ; si neutra pars esset futura, non oporteret negotiari nec consiliari, — ergo quod 
altera pars sit futura, dum tamen reliqua possit evenire, non prohibet consiliationem et 
negotiationem » (VI, p. 432). 

9 «Ad primum argumentum secundae quaestionis dico quod licet ad duas de 
inesse sequatur conclusio de inesse (non quidem syllogistice, quia est oratio non 
syllogistica, reducibilis in syllogismos multos), tamen ex una de inesse et altera de 
possibili nec syllogistice nec necessario sequitur conclusio de possibili ; ratio est, quia 
‘falli’ est rem opinari aliter esse quam sit, pro tunc pro quando creditur esse. Istud 
autem includitur in illis duabus praemissis de inesse, quarum altera significat istum 
credere hoc et reliqua negat hoc esse, et hoc pro eodem instanti, — et ideo sequitur 
conclusio de falli. Non sic autem ex alia parte, quia illa de inesse affirmat unum 
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What does this mean? The time indication — «cras » — is the same 
both in « Deus novit me sessurum cras» and in «possum non sedere 
cras». I agree with Simo Knuutila that what we have here is not an 
instant of time but an instant of nature, and an instant of nature is best 
understood as something like a possible world. At the same instant of 
time there can be more than one instant of nature, there may be several 
synchronic possibilities. These synchronic possibilities need not be 
compossible, as in the case in point: they are possible disjunctim (in 
different possible worlds) not conjunctim (in the same possible world). 


While agreeing with Knuutila that Scotus can be said, in a manner, 
to have invented possible worlds, I do not agree that this was a 
beneficent innovation. Like Ockham, I find Scotus’s occult powers 
incomprehensible. But I do not think that the way to correct Scotus’ 
mistake is to say that the power not to sit at f should be regarded as a 
power existing not at t (when I am sitting) but at 1-1, the last moment at 
which it was still open to me to be standing up at f. The right line to 
take is to say that powers, unlike their exercises, are not datable events. 


For it to be true that I can swim now, it is necessary not only that I 
should know how to swim — now have the power to swim — there 
must also be some water about. I need the opportunity, as well as the 
power, to swim. 


Scotus was right that an analysis of freedom involves an analysis of 
being able to do something at a specified time. But his analysis of this 
ability was hampered by his failure to distinguish between power and 
opportunity, and this led him into the unnecessary mystification of 
occult powers and instants of nature. 


It may be true, at z, that I have the power to do X, without this 
meaning that I have the power to do-X-at-t. There may indeed be 
possibilities for things to happen at a certain time, and only at a certain 
time; but when that is so that is not due to the nature of the powers 
involved. 


Scotus failed to distinguish between 
At t, I can do X, 


oppositum pro illo instanti, illa de possibili affirmat potentiam ad alterum oppositum, 
non pro eodem instanti conjunctim, sed disjunctim » (VI, pp. 433-434). 
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a temporarily qualified statement which may be true of a power, and 
I can do X at t, 


which, unless the «at f» is vacuous, must involve the notion of an 
opportunity. The occult power to do X at is an amalgam of the two 
notions. 


Scotus is right that 
I can not-do-X at t 


must be true if I am doing X at 1 freely. It is also true that if 
I can do X at t 


is true, then at ¢ I must have the power to do X, and the opportunity to 
do X at t. But an opportunity is not an occult power of mine; it is more 
a matter of the states and powers of other things, and the compossibilty 
of those states and powers with the exercise of my power. 


Scotus is right to say that the exercise, at t, of the power to do X does 
not take away the power not to do X. But he is wrong to say that it is 
compatible with the power not to do X at t, for there is no such power. 


It is also true that my willing to do X does not take away my oppor- 
tunity not to do X. Equally, it is true that God's knowing that I will do 
X does not take away my opportunity not to do X. But in order to 
establish this there is no need for Scotus to bring in occult powers and 
instants of nature. The distinction between power and opportunity will 
achieve the task with a much slighter investment in controversial 
metaphysics. 


St. John's College, Oxford 


THEO KOBUSCH 
ENS INQUANTUM ENS UND ENS RATIONIS 


EIN ARISTOTELISCHES PROBLEM IN DER PHILOSOPHIE 
DES DUNS SCOTUS UND WILHELMS VON OCKHAM 


Die abendländische Metaphysiktradition hat sich immer schwer 
getan mit dem ontologischen Status des « Gedankendings » (ens ratio- 
nis). Das liegt im Ansatz der aristotelischen Philosophie begründet. 
Deswegen geht diese Untersuchung von der Problematisierung des 
Gedankending-Begriffs und seiner Beziehung zur Metaphysik in der 
Philosophie des Aristoteles und des Thomas von Aquin aus. Vor 
diesem Hintergrund können die Veränderungen, die durch Duns Scotus 
und besonders durch Wilhelm von Ockham in dieser Frage vorge- 
nommen werden, erst angemessen verstanden werden. 


Der zweite Abschnitt widmet sich daher dem Gedankending-Begriff 
des Duns Scotus, während der letzte Abschnitt darlegt, daß nach 
Wilhelm von Ockham — gegen die aristotelische Vorgabe — die 
Metaphysik gerade auch als jene Disziplin zu begreifen ist, die das ens 
rationis thematisch behandelt. 


I. ARISTOTELES UND THOMAS 


Nach der berühmten Bestimmung des Aristoteles im 4. Buch der 
Metaphysik ist der Gegenstand der Ersten Philosophie bzw. der Weis- 
heit das Seiende als solches. Weil dieser Begriff im Buch K mit dem dv 
XWQELOTOV identifiziert wird und aus manch anderem Grund hat es 
schier endlose Diskussionen um das Verhältnis zwischen Seinsbegriff 
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und Gottesbegriff und damit auch um die Metaphysik als allgemeiner 
Ontologie und spezieller Theologie gegeben!. 


Durch die breite, alles überlagernde Erörterung dieses Problems ist 
eine andere Schwierigkeit, die mit dem Begriff des Ov fi Ov zusammen- 
hängt, verdeckt und vergessen worden. Im Buch E, im 4. Kapitel, wird 
ausdrücklich neben dem akzidentellen Sein auch das sog. veritative 
Sein (Öv (c dAndéc) bzw. das falsitative Nichtsein aus dem Gegen- 
standsbereich der Metaphysik ausgeschlossen. Während die Erörterung 
der sog. einfachen Substanzen, die den Gegenstand des der Täuschung 
enthobenen einfachen Erfassens darstellen, auf später verschoben wird, 
soll das veritative Sein, das Aristoteles als das durch « Verbindung und 
Trennung», d.h. durch einen Satz erkannte intramentale Sein (&v 
dtavoia) bestimmt, grundsätzlich einer thematischen Behandlung 
durch die Metaphysik entzogen sein. Dieses Sein des Satzes ist nach 
Aristoteles völlig verschieden von dem «eigentlich » Seienden, d.i. dem 
kategorial bestimmbaren äußeren Sein. Andererseits aber stellt es 
keinen objektiv selbständigen Bereich neben dem kategorialen Sein 
dar, sondern ist in bestimmter Weise diesem doch zugehörig bzw. ihm 
subsumierbar. Denn Ursache dieses intramentalen, satzhaften Seins ist 
eine « Affektion des Denkens» (Metaph., E 4, 1028a 1). Das stimmt 
mit der Lehre der Schrift «de interpretatione » überein, nach der die 
nadnuara Tic Wuyxtic als ein der Seele inhärierendes Sein, also als 
akzidentelles Sein aufzufassen sind. 


Diese Bemerkungen des Aristoteles in der Metaphysik sind die 
Geburtsstunde der Lehre vom « Gedankending » oder des « Seins in der 
Seele» oder des «gedachten Seins» oder wie immer der spätere Name 
dafür lauten mag. Die Stoa hat den aristotelischen Ansatz aufge- 
nommen und eine Theorie über die verschiedenen Weisen des 
Erkennens und Erkanntseins entwickelt. Die Unterscheidung zwischen 
dem VnooTäoeı Sv und dem £&nwoíq. Sv, die der mittelalterlichen 


! Vgl. T. KoBuscH, « Metaphysik », Art. in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philo- 
sophie, Bd. 5, hg. v. J. Ritter und K. GRONDER, Basel, 1980, pp. 1188-1196 ; ferner 
M. Lurz-BAcHMANN (Hg.), Ontologie und Theologie. Beiträge zum Problem der 
Metaphysik bei Aristoteles und Thomas von Aquin, Frankfurt am Main und New 
York, 1988 ; E. HALPER, « Being qua Being in Metaphysics T », in Elenchos, 8 
(1987), pp. 43-62. 
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zwischen dem ens reale und dem ens rationis entspricht, steht im 
Zentrum der spätantiken Ontologie, und zwar sowohl bei den paganen 
Autoren von Alexander von Aphrodisias bis Simplicius als auch bei 
christlichen Schriftstellern wie Origenes, Basilius, Gregor von Nyssa 
und anderen bis Johannes Damascenus?. 


Aber die hier in Kürze dargelegte aristotelische Theorie vom verita- 
tiven Sein ist nicht nur als die Entdeckung eines Seinsbereiches zu 
werten — von dem bei Platon expressis verbis noch keine Rede war—, 
sondern vor allem auch als die Vorprogrammierung eines Problems, 
das unterschwellig in der aristotelischen Tradition gärte und — das ist 
die These dieser Abhandlung — offen erst bei Scotus bzw. im 
Scotismus aufbrach: das Problem, wie der Begriff des Seienden als 
Seienden als Gegenstand der Metaphysica generalis soll gedacht 
werden können, wenn doch das intramentale Sein nach Aristoteles 
expressis verbis dem Gegenstandsfeld der Metaphysik nicht zugehört, 
oder schlicht : Wie ist das Verhältnis des Seienden als Seienden und des 
intramentalen Seins zu denken ? 


Die Interpretations- und Wirkungsgeschichte des aristotelischen 
Begriffs des Seienden als Seienden ist noch nicht geschrieben. Sie 
müßte dieses schwierige Verhältnis zu den beiden Begriffen stets 
mitberücksichtigen. In dieser Geschichte ragt die Position des Thomas 
von Aquin hervor, die zugleich als die klassische Lösung des Problems 
angesehen werden kann. Nach Thomas ist — wie er an vielen Stellen 
seines Werkes hervorhebt — ein zweifacher Sinn des Begriffs 
«Seiendes» zu unterscheiden. Einmal bezeichnet er die Wesenheit 
einer äußeren Sache, die selbst der Einteilung in die zehn Kategorien 
unterliegt, andererseits aber auch die Wahrheit eines Satzes, so daß sich 
ein viel weiterer Sinn des Begriffs ergibt. Denn während z.B. eine 
Privation wie die Blindheit — die bisweilen in der spätantiken 
Ontologie als 11. Kategorie diskutiert wurde? — keine Wesenheit 


2 Zur Entwicklung des Begriffs des Gedankendings in der antiken Philosophie 
vgl. T. KoBuscH, Sein und Sprache. Historische Grundlegung einer Ontologie der 
Sprache, Leiden - New York - Kopenhagen - Köln, 1987, pp. 23-78 ; ferner 
T. TRAPPE, « Gedankending », Art. in Lexikon für Theologie und Kirche, Bd. 4 (im 
Erscheinen). 

3 KoBuscH, « Sein und Sprache », p. 333. 
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darstellt und in dem ersten Sinn des Wortes ein Nichtseiendes genannt 
werden muß, ist nach der zweiten Bedeutung auch die Privation ein 
Seiendes, «insofern durch die Privation gesagt wird, etwas sei 
beraubt». Während Seiendes nach der ersten Bedeutung also das kate- 
gorisierbare, extramentale Sein bezeichnet, ist mit dem veritativen Sein 
jenes gemeint, worüber ein affırmativer Satz gebildet werden kann, und 
zwar auch dann, wenn — wie im Falle der Privation — das Subjekt des 
Satzes nichts Wirkliches repräsentiert*. Das veritative Sein, das durch 
die mentale Zusammensetzung oder Trennung von Subjekt und 
Prädikat konstituiert wird, ist daher ein intramentales Sein, es ist das 
vom Sein der äußeren, kategorisierbaren, je ihren eigenen Seinsakt 
vollziehenden Dinge unterschiedene ens in anima®, oder — wie 
Thomas auch sagt — das vom substantialen Sein der Naturdinge unter- 
schiedene esse rationis”. 


Obwohl so an vielen Stellen das den Kategorien unterworfene ens 
extra animam dem ens in anima im Sinne einer Disjunktion gegen- 
übersteht, muß man sich vor Augen halten, daß der Bereich der 
Gedankendinge der weitere ist, denn er umfaßt in gewisser Weise das 
Sein der Naturdinge mit in sich: Wir können nämlich auch wahre Sätze 
über solches bilden, was ein «natürliches Sein in den Dingen hat», wie 
z.B. «Eine Farbe ist» oder «Ein Mensch ist». Dagegen ist nicht schon 


4 Vgl. THoMAs von Aoum, De ente et essentia, 1: «[...] ens per se dicitur 
dupliciter : uno modo quod dividitur per decem genera, alio modo quod significat 
propositionum veritatem. Horum autem differentia est quia secundo modo potest dici 
ens omne illud de quo affirmativa propositio formari potest, etiam si illud in re nihil 
ponat ; per quem modum privationes et negationes entia dicuntur ». 

5 Tuomas von AQuiN, In III Sent., 6, 2,2: « [...] quod secundum Philosophum V. 
Metaph. esse duobus modis dicitur : Uno modo secundum quod significat veritatem 
propositionis, secundum quod est copula ; [...] et hoc esse non est in re, sed in mente 
quae coniungit subjectum cum praedicato ». 

6 THOMAS VON AQUIN, In Metaph., VI, 1.4: « Manifestat quoddam quod dixerat 
scilicet quod verum et falsum sint in compositione et divisione. [...] quaedam sunt in 
rebus extra animam, quaedam autem sunt in anima tantum ». 

7 THOMAS von AQUIN, In. II Sent., 37, 1,2: « [...] sicut ex compositione formae ad 
subjectum vel ad materiam, relinquitur quoddam esse substantiale vel accidentale, ita 
etiam intellectus compositionem privationis cum subjecto per quoddam esse 
significat. Sed hoc esse non est nisi esse rationis, cum in re potius sit non esse ». 
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deswegen, weil wir einen Satz über eine Privation bilden können, diese 
etwas in der Naturwirklichkeit®. Der Bereich des veritativen Seins, also 
dessen, wovon ein wahrer Satz ausgesagt werden kann, umfaßt somit 
nicht nur die Negationen und Privationen, nicht nur alle Phantasie- 
gebilde, alle sinnlichen Vorstellungen, die Zeitvorstellung und die sog. 
«Zweiten Intentionen », also die Begriffe « Art» und «Gattung» u.dgl., 
sondern auch besonders — das muß man gegenüber M.-D. Philippe 
hervorheben — die Ersten Intentionen, also die Begriffe und Sätze, die 
Aussagen machen über das extramentale Sein und es repräsentieren?. 


Thomas, der die Seinsweise des Erkannten, insofern es erkannt ist 
(ut intellectum), ausdrücklich von allem akzidentellen intramentalen 
Sein (ut in subiecto) unterschieden und damit die wenig später 
gebräuchliche Rede vom «objektiven Sein» vorbereitet hat!, hat die 
Gedankendinge nicht als eigentlichen Gegenstand der Metaphysik 
angesehen. Vielmehr ist thematischer Gegenstand dieser Disziplin das 
ens inquantum ens, und das heißt nach Thomas das Sein im Sinne des 
Seinsaktes der äußeren Dinge. Das geht aus einem Text deutlich 
hervor, in dem wiederum beide Bedeutungen des Begriffs Sein gegen- 
übergestellt werden: « Auf eine Weise, insofern es die copula verbalis 
ist, die die Zusammensetzung jeder Aussage bezeichnet, welche die 


8 THOMAS von Aqui, In II Sent., 34, 1, 1 : « Uno enim modo dicitur ens quod per 
decem genera dividitur : et sic ens significat aliquid in natura existens; sive sit subs- 
tantia, ut homo, sive accidens, ut color. Alio modo dicitur ens, quod significat veri- 
tatem propositionis ; prout dicitur quod affirmatio est vera, quando significat esse de 
eo quod est [...]. Quaecumque ergo dicuntur entia quantum ad primum modum, sunt 
entia quantum at secundum modum : quia omne quod habet naturale esse in rebus 
potest significari per propositionem affirmativam esse, ut cum dicitur : color est vel 
homo est. Non autem omnia quae sunt entia quantum ad secundum modum, sunt entia 
quantum ad primum : quia de privatione, ut de caecitate, formatur una affirmativa 
propositio, cum dicitur : caecitas est ; nec tamen caecitas aliquid est in rerum natura, 
sed est magis alicujus entis remotio ». 

9 Vgl. M.-D. PHILIPPE, « Originalité de lens rationis dans la philosophie de saint 
Thomas », in Angelicum, 52 (1975), pp. 91-124. Zur Kritik an Philippe vgl. L. OEG- 
HANHOFF, « Sein und Sprache in der Philosophie des Mittelalters », in Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia, 13/1, hg. v. A. ZIMMERMANN, Berlin — New York, 1981, pp. 165-178, 
hier p. 168f. 

10 Vgl. KoBuscH, « Sein und Sprache », p. 83ff. 
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Seele macht: Daher ist dieses Sein nicht etwas in der Naturwirk- 
lichkeit, sondern nur im Akt der zusammensetzenden und trennenden 
Seele. Und so wird das Sein all dem zugeteilt, worüber ein Satz 
gebildet werden kann, ob es ein Seiendes oder eine Privation des 
Seienden ist; wir sagen nämlich, daß die Blindheit ist. Auf eine andere 
Weise wird das Sein der Akt des Seienden genannt, insofern es 
Seiendes ist, d.h. wodurch etwas ein aktuell Seiendes in der Natur- 
wirklichkeit ist. Und so wird das Sein nur den Dingen selbst zugeteilt, 
die in den zehn Kategorien enthalten sind»!!. Nicht das Wesenhafte 
wie bei Aristoteles, sondern der Seinsakt ist es somit, der nach Thomas 
den Sinn von Sein ausmacht. Für das Verhältnis beider Seinsbereiche 
ist es aber von entscheidender Bedeutung, daß eine Abhängigkeit 
besteht. Nach Thomas «gründet» nämlich das veritative Sein im 
Seinsakt der Wesenheit, von der die Rede ist. Das Sein der Kopula ist 
bedingt durch den Seinsakt. Nach Thomas verhält sich das veritative 
Sein zum sich in einer endlichen Wesenheit verwirklichenden Sein der 
Sache wie die Wirkung zur Ursache!2. 


Jetzt erst Kann die aristotelische Ausschließung des veritativen Seins 
aus dem Gegenstandsbereich der Metaphysik angemessen verstanden 
werden: Die Metaphysik befaßt sich thematisch, direkt und haupt- 
sächlich mit dem Sein der Dinge, aber unthematisch, vermittelt und 
nebenbei auch mit der «Wirkung» des Seinsaktes der Dinge im 
menschlichen Geist: d.i. mit dem veritativen Sein der Gedankendinge. 


11 THOMAS VON AQUIN, Quodl., 9, 2, 2. 

12 THomas von AQUIN, In I Sent, 33, 1, 1: « Tertio modo dicitur esse quod 
significat veritatem compositionis in propositionibus, secundum quod ‘est’ dicitur 
copula : et secundum hoc est in intellectu componente et dividente [...] ; sed fundatur 
in esse rei, quod est actus essentiae ». De natura generis, c.2 : « Veritas enim proposi- 
tionis significatur enim per hoc verbum est, quae comparatur ad essentiam seu exis- 
tentiam rei sicut effectus ad suam causam ; ex hoc enim quod aliquid in rerum natura 
est sequitur veritas in propositione, quae illud significat per hoc verbum est ». 
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II. DER BEGRIFF DES SEIENDEN BEI DUNS SCOTUS 


In der Philosophie des Duns Scotus wird die Spannung zwischen 
dem Begriff des ens inquantum ens und dem des ens rationis erstmals 
sichtbar. Auf der einen Seite wird das «Seiende» als das «schlechthin 
Allgemeinste» begriffen, insofern es als eine die zehn Kategorien 
übersteigende Bestimmung jedem Seienden zugeteilt werden kann!?. In 
diesem Sinne muß auch das ens naturae vom ens rationis unterschieden 
werden!4, Der Begriff ens naturae bezeichnet dabei nicht mehr wie in 
der Tradition das Naturding, sondern dasjenige, dem eine natura 
communis zukommt. Wie immer man diesen Begriff verstehen will, sei 
es nach E. Gilson als eine «Realität» oder «Formalität» im Sinne 
«realer Allgemeinheit», sei es nach W. Kluxen als den «reinen 
Sachgehalt des vollbestimmten Wesens » oder nach L. Honnefelder als 
die mit einer eigenen Seiendheit ausgestattete formale washeitliche 
Struktur eines Seienden — das ens naturae als Gegenstand der scotis- 
tisch verstandenen Metaphysik ist in jedem Falle als das Wesen im 
Sinne des von sich her Móglichen zu begreifen!5. Als so Verstandenes 
bleibt es aber immer unterschieden vom ens rationis, das gewisser- 
maßen das vom Verstand her Mögliche, das possibile logicum darstellt. 
Dasselbe bedeutet auch die Unterscheidung zwischen ens reale und ens 
rationis: Das ens reale oder ens naturae ist das, was das Sein aus sich 
und nicht auf Grund der Tätigkeit eines Intellekts hat oder haben 


13 Duns Scorus, Quaestiones in Metaph., IV, q. 1, n. 5, Op. omnia, Bd. IV, hg. 
L. Waopmg, Paris, 1891-1895, p. 575b. 

14 Scotus, In Libros Elenchorum Quaestiones, q. 1, n. 1 u. 2 (hg. WappING, I, 
p. 224a-b). 

15 Vg. É. Gitson, Johannes Duns Scotus. Einführung in die Grundgedanken 
seiner Lehre, Düsseldorf, 1959, p. 116. — W. KLUXEN, « Bedeutung und Funktion der 
Allgemeinbegriffe in thomistischem und scotistischem Denken », in Acta Congressus 
Scotistici Internationalis Oxonii et Edinburgi 11-17 Sept. 1966, Romae, 1968, 
pp. 229-240, hier: p. 236. — L. HONNEFELDER, « Natura communis », Art. in 
Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, Bd. 6, hg.v. J. RITTER und K. GRÜNDER, 
Basel — Stuttgart, 1984, pp. 497-500. 
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kann!®. Das Seiende als solches kann aber auch im Sinne des transzen- 
dentalen Begriffs der « Washeit» als ein «Etwas überhaupt» ver- 
standen werden". Die Metaphysik als Wissenschaft vom Seienden als 
Seienden ist so in Wirklichkeit die Wissenschaft vom « Wesen », die 
Wissenschaft von der «allgemeinen Natur», die Wissenschaft vom 
«realen» Sein, die Wissenschaft vom in sich Möglichen, d.h. von der 
Washeit überhaupt. Von diesem washeitlich verstandenen Begriff des 
Seienden ist das intramentale Sein zu unterscheiden. Der Begriff des 
ens rationis ist in der scotischen Ontologie vieldeutig. Er umfaßt all 
das, was auf irgendeine Weise ein Sein im Intellekt hat!8. Vorrangig 
fallen unter diesen Begriff auch nach Scotus die sog. Zweiten 
Intentionen, die so heißen, weil der Intellekt, nachdem er die äußere 
Sache als etwas erkannt und betrachtet hat, eine zweite Betrachtung 
anstellt und so einen Begriff vom schon Begriffenen entwirft. Diese 
Zweiten Intentionen, die durch einen Vergleich des schon Erkannten 
mit einem anderen konstituiert werden, sind der kategorialen 
Bestimmung nach relationes rationis!?. Duns Scotus hat daneben aber 


16 Duns Scotus, Ord., I, d. 8, p. 1, q. 4, n. 177, Op. omnia, hg. C. Baue, 
Vaticana, 1950ff., Bd. IV, p. 246 : « [...] ens reale quod distinguitur contra ens ratio- 
nis, est illud quod ex se habet esse, circumscripto omni opere intellectus ut intellectus 
est ». 

17 Duns Scotus, In Libros Elench., q. 1, n. 2 (hg. WappiNG, I, p. 224a) : « nam 
Philosophia prima considerat ens inquantum ens est, unde considerat rem secundum 
suam quidditatem ». Vgl. auch C.L. SurRcEL, Univocity of the Concept of Being in the 
Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, Washington, 1942, p. 92. 

18 Vgl. Duns Scotus, Ord., I, d. 13, q. un., n. 34 (Ed. Vat., V, p. 81) : «[...] habet 
tantum esse in intellectu, quia ens rationis non causatur ab obiecto nisi in quantum 
cognitum, et ut sic, non habet esse nisi in intellectu, quia est ens deminutum ». Vgl. 
auch Ib., Rep. Par., I, d. 35, q. 1, n. 18 (hg. Waoping, XI/1, p. 194) : « [...] quia intel- 
lectus negotians nihil causat nisi entia rationis ». 

19 Duns Scorus, Ord., IV, d. 1, q. 2, n. 3 (hg. Wapping, VIII, p. 57) : « [...] sed 
intelligo ens in anima, tanquam secundo consideratum, non tanquam primo considera- 
tum, ad quod considerandum movetur primo anima a re extra, sed tanquam ens in 
primo considerato, inquantum consideratum : et tale ut in summa sit dicere, non est 
nisi relatio rationis ». Vgl. ID., Ord., I, d. 23, q. un., n. 10 (Ed. Vat., V, p. 352) el 
omnis intentio secunda est relatio rationis [...] quia intentio secunda [...] causatur per 
actum intellectus negotiantis circa rem primae intentionis », und Ip., Rep. Par., I, 
d. 45, q. 2, n. 6 (hg. Wappinc, XI/1, p. 233a). 
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auch die schon bei Heinrich von Gent belegbare Unterscheidung 
zwischen dem objektiven und subjektiven intramentalen Sein aufge- 
nommen. Das subjektive Sein in der Seele kommt allen ihren einzelnen 
Akten zu, wie z.B. dem Akt der Erkenntnis oder des Wissens im 
eigentlichen Sinne, aber auch der species intelligibilis oder der 
habituellen Erkenntnis. Denn diese inhärieren als «reale Formen » der 
Seele und sind kategorial als Qualitäten derselben zu bestimmen, Im 
Modus des objektiven Seins dagegen ist der allgemeine Begriff von der 
Sache im Intellekt?!. Auf objektive Weise im Intellekt zu sein, hat aber 
nach Scotus wieder einen zweifachen Sinn. « Distinguo, quod dupliciter 
potest aliquid esse in intellectu objective, sicut modo loquimur de esse 
in. Uno modo habitualiter, et alio modo actualiter, sive in actu primo, et 
secundo »??, Objektiv im Intellekt ist also einmal die das Allgemeine 
der Sache als Allgemeines repräsentierende species intelligibilis, zum 
anderen der Begriff — Petrus Aureoli wird ihn wenig später den 
« objektiven Begriff» nennen —, der das aktuell erkannte Objekt ist, 
insofern es als solches im Erkennenden oder dem Intellekt präsent ist?3. 
Dieses intramentale Sein ist aber kein reales, sondern nur ein inten- 
tionales Sein24. 


20 Duns Scotus, Ord., IV, d. 1, q. 2, n. 3 (hg. WADDING, VIII, p. 57) : « [...] illud 
quod est tantum in intellectu subiective (quia sic intellectio et scientia sunt in anima, 
quae tamen sunt formae reales, et in genere qualitatis) ». Vgl. Ip., Rep. Par., Prol., 
q. 1, n. 15 (hg. Wapping, XI/1, p. Sb): « Aliquid existens in intellectu, sive 
subiective, ut species intelligibilis, vel habitus : sive obiective, ut illud, quod relucet 
in tali continet virtualiter notitia intellectus ». Vgl. auch ID., Rep. Par., I, d. 2, q. 4, 
n.5 (XI/1, p. 47a), wo dargelegt wird, daß der species intelligibilis, die das 
Allgemeine der Sache repräsentiert, selbst kein esse diminutum, sondern ein reales 
Sein zukommt. 

21 Duns Scotus, Ord., IV, d. 1, q. 2, n. 3 (hg. WappiNG, VIII, p. 56) : « [...] ens 
rationis, quod est in intellectu obiective (quia sic omne universale est in anima) ». 

22 Duns Scotus, In Metaph., VII, q. 18, n. 7 (hg. WADDING, IV, p. 723b). 

23 Zu den erkenntnistheoretischen Zusammenhängen vgl. KoBuscH, « Sein und 
Sprache », p. 110ff. Vgl. Duns Scotus, Rep. Par., I, d. 22, q. un., n. 11 (hg. WADDING, 
XV/1, p. 123b) : « Conceptus enim est actus intellectus vel obiectum ut praesens est 
intellectui ». 

24 Duns Scorus, Ord., I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 4, n. 260 (Ed. Vat., III, p. 158) : « [...] quia 
obiectum inquantum habet ‘esse’ in intellectu, non habet ‘esse’ reale sed tantum 
intentionale ». 
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Es ist darauf hinzuweisen, daf dem Gedankending in seiner 
dreifachen Form — der Zweiten Intention, der species intelligibilis als 
Qualität der Seele und dem erkannten Objekt als solchem — eine je 
verschiedene Seinsweise zukommt. Während die das Allgemeine 
repräsentierende species intelligibilis, insofern sie ein Akt des Intellekts 
ist, den Rang eines realen Akzidens hat, kommt ihr, insofern sie die 
Sache als allgemeine repräsentiert, sowie der Zweiten Intention und 
dem erkannten Objekt, insofern es erkannt ist, der Modus des objek- 
tiven, deminutiven Seins zu25. Im Hintergrund dieser Lehre von den 
verschiedenen Arten des intramentalen Seins steht offenkundig die 
Vorstellung von einer Stufung im Reich der Gedankendinge, die Scotus 
angedeutet, aber nicht näher erläutert hat26, 


Was «eigentlich» aus dem Gegenstandsbereich der Metaphysik 
ausgeschlossen und als thematischer Gegenstand der Logik zugeteilt 
wird, ist das ens rationis im engeren Sinne, d.h. die Zweiten Inten- 
tionen. Die Metaphysik betrachtet nach diesem Textbefund somit das 
Seiende in seiner transzendentalen Bestimmtheit als das formaliter aus 
sich Bestehende. Die Metaphysik und Logik sind verschiedene 
Betrachtungsweisen desselben Gegenstandes und als solche vonein- 


25 Gegenüber A. MAURER, « Ens Diminutum : A Note on its Origin and 
Meaning », in Med. Studies, 12 (1950), pp. 216-222 (« In brief, then, we may say that 
ens diminutum is simply the second intention of the intellect ») ist darauf 
hinzuweisen, daß nicht nur die Zweiten Intentionen, sondern auch die erkannten 
Objekte als solche den Modus des esse diminutum haben ; vgl. z.B. Duns Scotus, 
Rep. Par., I, d. 3, q. 4, n. 5 (hg. Wappine, XI/1, p. 47a) : « Obiectum universale, ut 
universale non habet esse, nisi diminutum in aliquo repraesentativo ». Auch das 
schlechthin vollkommene mógliche Objekt der Erkenntnis, nàmlich Gott selbst, hat 
nach Ib., Ord., IV, d. 13, q. 1, n. 38 (hg. Wappinc, VIII, p. 808) als Erkanntes den 
Modus des verringerten Seins. Zur Bedeutung des esse deminutum bei Scotus vgl. 
KosuscH, « Sein und Sprache », p. 122ff. Vgl. auch Duns Scotus, Rep. Par., II, d. 1, 
q. 2, n. 13 (hg. Wappina, XI/1, p. 246a) : « [...] sed totum ut lapis intellectus est esse 
diminutum » ; ebenfalls Ip., Ord., IV, d. 1, q. 1, n. 20 (hg. Wapping, VIII, p. 34a). 

26 Vgl. Duns Scotus, Super Univ. Porph., q. 6, n. 6 (hg. WaAppiNG, I, p. 91b): 
« [...] in esse rationis, sunt multi gradus, sicut in esse naturae » ; ID., In Metaph., V, 
q. 4, n. 5 (hg. WappiNG, IV, p. 606a) : « sicut gradus est in rebus realibus, sic in rebus 
rationis ». Mauritius (hg. WADDING, I, p. 469a) bemerkt dazu : « De graduali vero lati- 
tudine entium ulterius investigare, est altioris speculationis » ! 
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ander getrennt. Auch das Seiende, das auf Grund seiner formalen 
Bestimmtheit ist, wie es ist, das ens ratum, verdankt sich somit einer 
bestimmten Betrachtungsweise. Tatsächlich kann es nach Scotus auch 
— gewissermaßen aus der Sicht des Logikers — als durch den 
göttlichen Verstand verursachtes angesehen werden?! Daher werden 
die «Ideen» als die Inhalte des göttlichen Denkens auch einmal gewis- 
sermaßen «entia rationis » genannt?8, 


Zwischen den eigentümlichen Gegenständen der Metaphysik und 
der Logik scheint nicht noch einmal ein gemeinsamer univoker Begriff 
vermitteln zu kónnen. In diesem Sinne beziehen sich spátere Scotisten 
immer wieder auf die einzige Quaestio der distinctio 29 des 1. Buches 
der Reportata Parisiensia. In dieser Quaestio, in der es um das Problem 
der relatio rationis geht, heißt es am Schluß: «[...] relationi reali, et 
rationis non est aliquis conceptus unius, et eiusdem rationis communis, 
quia licet posset abstrahi unus conceptus univocus a Deo et creatura, 
non tamen a re rationis, et re reali; quia conceptus abstractus a Deo et 
creatura esset ex utraque parte realis, et sic eiusdem rationis. Non sic ab 
ente reali et rationis, quia ex una parte esset realis, et ex alia rationis 
tantum »29, 


Doch das ist nur die eine Seite dieses Problems. Auf der anderen 
Seite beruft sich die Interpretation, die den scotischen Begriff des 
Seienden im allerweitesten, die Seinsarten des ens reale, ens rationis, 
ggf. auch des ens morale umfassenden Sinn versteht, auf Quodlibeta 
q.III n.2. Dort erläutert Scotus anläßlich einer das Problem der Relation 
betreffenden Frage die Äquivozität des Ausdrucks «res». In des 
Wortes weitester Bedeutung (communissime sumptum) ist «res» all 
und nur das, was keinen Widerspruch in sich schlieBt. « Res» bezeich- 
net in diesem allgemeinsten Sinne sowohl das reale Ding wie das 


27 Vgl. Duns Scotus, Rep. Par., II, d. 1, q. 2, n. 16 (hg. Wapping, XI/1, p. 246b) : 
« Dico igitur, quod formaliter ratum seipso est ratum formaliter, si per ratum intelli- 
gatur, cui non repugnat esse ; et causaliter est a Deo. Sic, cui repugnat esse, formaliter 
a se est tale, et causaliter est tale a Deo ». 

28 Vgl. Duns Scotus, Ord., I, d.36, q. un., n. 21 (Ed. Vat., VI, p. 272). 

29 Duns Scorus, Rep. Par., 1, 29, 10 (hg. Wappine, XI/1, p. 171a). Vgl. auch ID., 
Super Praed., q. 25, n. 5 (hg. WappinG, I, p. 157b) : « Enti, quod est ex sola conside- 
ratione rationis, et enti naturae, nihil videtur univocum ». 
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Gedankending. Ein « Ding» ist mithin alles, was begriffen werden 
kann, also das conceptibile. Auf solche Weise ist sowohl das in sich 
Widerspriichliche (z.B. homo irrationalis) wie auch das Fiktionale (z.B. 
die Chimäre) aus dem Bereich des Begreifbaren ausgeschlossen, denn 
die « Chimáre » ist nicht ein Begriff im eigentlichen Sinne, der etwas 
als ein Einheitliches repräsentieren kónnte?9, Diese Unbegreifbarkeit 
der entia ficta liegt darin begründet, daß sie als solche keine quiddi- 
tativen Entitäten, keine entia rata sind, die ihren formalen Grund nur in 
sich selbst und ihre quasi äußere Ursache im Denken des göttlichen 
Verstandes haben?!. Da die entia ficta aber nicht begriffen werden 
können, dürfen sie auch nicht als «bloße Gedankendinge » bezeichnet 
werden, denn diesen kommt ja nach Scotus eine wenigstens verringerte 
Seinsweise zu, insofern sie begreifbar sind. 


Während so die Figmenta als das inconceptibile von vornherein aus 
dem Gegenstandsbereich der Metaphysik auszuschließen sind, bleibt 
die Frage, ob der scotische Begriff des ens inquantum ens ein dem ens 
reale und ens rationis univok Gemeinsames meint (und damit ein 
« supertranszendentaler» Begriff ist) oder ob er nur das ens reale im 
scotischen Sinne des Möglichen bezeichnet. In diesem Sinne sind zwei 
Wege der Scotus-Interpretation aufzeigbar, die ihre Spuren bis in die 
modernste Scotus-Forschung hinein hinterlassen haben 32. 


Für die moderne Form der Metaphysik, soweit sie sich als 
« philosophy of mind» versteht und gerade auch solche Gegenstände 
behandelt, die in der traditionellen Philosophie als entia rationis 


30 Duns Scotus, Rep. Par., I, d. 43, q. 1, n. 14 (hg. Wappinc, XI/1, p. 229b) : 
«Nam fictitium non est conceptibile ». 

31 Vgl. L. HONNEFELDER, « Die Lehre von der doppelten ratitudo entis und ihre 
Bedeutung für die Metaphysik des Johannes Duns Scotus », in Deus et homo ad 
mentem J. Duns Scoti. Acta Tertii Congressus Scotistici Internationalis Vindebonae, 
28 sept. - 2 oct. 1970 (Studia scholastico-scotistica, Bd.5), Romae, 1972, pp. 661-671, 
bes. p. 668f. 

32 Vgl. Th. Kopusch, « Das Seiende als transzendentaler oder supertranszen- 
dentaler Begriff. Deutungen der Univozität des Begriffs bei Scotus und den 
Scotisten » (Vortrag auf dem Scotus-Kongreß im März 1994 in Bonn gehalten, im 
Druck). 
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bezeichnet wurden, ist jedoch ein anderer Autor bestimmend und 
wegweisend gewesen: Wilhelm von Ockham. 


III. DER BEGRIFF DES ENS RATIONIS BEI WILHELM VON OCKHAM 


Bekanntlich hat Ockham in der Deutung des Begriffs « Ens rationis» 
eine Wende vollzogen, die von fundamentaler Wichtigkeit für seine 
gesamte Lehre und so auch für seine Reduzierung der Kategorien ist. 
Zunächst vertrat Ockham die sogenannte Fictum-Theorie, nach der 
dem vom Intellekt « gebildeten» Allgemeinbegriff, ja dem Gedachten 
und Vorgestellten schlechthin, also sowohl den Begriffen, das heißt den 
Ersten und Zweiten Intentionen, den Sátzen und Syllogismen als auch 
den sogenannten « Figmenta», die Seinsweise des «esse intentionale » 
oder «esse obiectivum » zukommt33. 


In diesem Zusammenhang muß betont werden, daß das ens rationis 
bzw. ens in anima, verstanden im Sinne der Fictum-Theorie, « nur» ein 
objektives Sein ohne ein subjektives Sein hat, während nach anderen 
Theorien der Begriff des ens rationis sowohl den Akt des Intellekts 
oder der Einbildungskraft bezeichnen kann, dem die Seinsweise des 
subjektiven Seins zukommt, als auch das innere Resultat dieses Aktes, 
das aber nur im Modus des objektiven Seins ist34. Wie Ockham 
durchgängig lehrt, ist das ens rationis, das als fictum die Seinsweise des 


33 Zum Unterschied zwischen der Fictum-Theorie und anderen Theorien vgl. 
schon E. HocHsTETTER, Studien zu Metaphysik und Erkenntnislehre Wilhelms von 
Ockham, Berlin — Leipzig, 1927, bes. p. 91ff. ; ferner Ph. BOEHNER, « The Realistic 
Conceptualism of William Ockham », in Collected Articles on Ockham, ed. by 
E.M. Buytaert (Franscican Inst. Publ., Philos. ser., 12), St. Bonaventure - 
New York, 1958, pp. 156-174 . Dazu und zum folgenden vgl. auch KoBuscH, « Sein 
und Sprache », p. 155ff., p. 181ff. 

34 OckHaM, Scriptum..., d. 2, q. 8. Opera Theologica, hg. G. GAL ua, St. 
Bonaventure — New York, 1967ff., Bd. II (p. 271, 14) : « [...] quod universale [...] 
tantum habet esse obiectivum in anima », (p. 273, 1): « [...] probandum quod est 
aliquid in anima habens tantum esse obiectivum sine esse subiectivo ». Vgl. Ib., 
Quaest. in Librum Secundum Sent. (Reportatio), q. XII-XIII (Op. Theol., V, p. 305). 
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objektiven Seins hat, der Bestimmbarkeit durch die zehn Kategorien 
entzogen. Denn kategorial bestimmbar und dem Substanz-Akzidens- 
Schema unterworfen ist dieser Position gemäß nur das extramentale 
reale Sein?*. 


In seinen spáteren Werken hat Ockham diese Fictum-Theorie 
abgelehnt und die sog. Intellectio- Theorie vertreten. Bevor er sich für 
diese Lehre wirklich einsetzt, scheint er eine Zeitlang zwischen beiden 
Theorien unentschieden gewesen zu sein3®. Obwohl die Ockham- 
Forschung seit einiger Zeit verstárkt diesen Theorienwechsel thema- 
tisiert, scheint ihr der tiefere Sinne dieser Wende bisher noch verborgen 
geblieben zu sein. Denn nur vordergründig gesehen handelt es sich um 
eine auf die Universalienfrage eingeschränkte Entwicklung. Tatsächlich 
aber betrifft sie die Deutung des Seinsbereichs der entia rationis über- 
haupt. Denn die schlieBliche Favorisierung der Intellectio-Theorie 
bedeutet nichts Geringeres als die Reduzierung der Seinsbereiche auf 
einen einzigen, nämlich den des ens reale. 


Die Intellectio- Theorie besagt zunächst, daß der « Begriff» (passio 
animae) als Akt der Erkenntnis aufzufassen ist, der — ähnlich wie in 
der nahe verwandten Qualitas-Theorie — den Intellekt im Sinne einer 
realen Qualität bestimmt und somit die Seinsweise des subjektiven 


35 OCKHAM, Scriptum..., d. 2, q. 8 (Op. Theol., Il, p. 273, 5) : « [...] et ens extra 
animam dividitur in decem praedicamenta ». Ebd. (p. 283, 12) : « Et quando dicitur 
*quidquid est, est substantia vel accidens’, illud est verum quod quiquid est extra ani- 
mam est substantia vel accidens, non tamen quidquid est in anima obiective est subs- 
tantia vel accidens ». Vgl. Ib., Expositio in Librum Perihermenias Arist., I, 
Prooemium $ 7, Opera Philosophica, hg. Ph. BOEHNER u.a., St. Bonaventure — New 
York, 1967ff., Bd. II, p. 360, 33-34 ; § 9 (Op. Phil., IL, p. 365, 46-51) ; 8 10 (p. 370, 
9-11) und ID., Quaest. in Librum Secundum Sent. (Reportatio), q. VII (Op. Theol., V, 
p. 142, 9) : « [...] sic est tantum ens rationis et non habet esse in genere per se nec per 
reductionem ». 

36 Zu Ockhams Entwicklung im einzelnen vgl. bes. BOEHNER, « The Realistic... », 
bes. p. 169ff. und V. RicHTER, « Zu Ockhams Entwicklung in der Universalienfrage. 
Bemerkungen im Zusammenhang mit dem Problem der Chronologie, Abfassungszeit 
und Authentizität Ockhams nichtpolitischer Schriften », in Philos. Jahrb., 82 (1975), 
pp. 177-186. 
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Seins hat37. Der aristotelischen Terminologie gemäß hat somit der 
Begriff ein intramentales, aber reales Sein, insofern er als eine reale 
Qualität dem Intellekt als Subiectum inhäriert (OTh II 271-283. VIII 
175 ; OP II 347-376). Die ontologischen Konsequenzen dieser Theorie 
liegen auf der Hand: Der Unterschied zwischen dem realen extramen- 
talen und dem nur gedachten intramentalen Sein wird aufgehoben. 
Alles, was ist, intramental oder extramental, ist kategorisierbares, d.h. 
reales Sein, das ist die These des späten Ockham. Vor dem Hintergrund 
dieser allgemeinen Charakterisierung der Intellectio-Theorie wird jener 
bedeutsame Passus in der Summa Logicae verständlich, der das 
angekündigte Thema noch einmal aufnimmt und eine fundamental neue 
Interpretation des ens-rationis-Begriffs enthält: «Nicht deswegen wird 
etwas ens rationis genannt, weil es keine wahre, in der 
Naturwirklichkeit existierende Sache ist, sondern deswegen wird es ens 
rationis genannt, weil es nur im Verstand ist, das der Geist für ein 
anderes und wegen eines anderen gebraucht. Und so sind alle Sätze und 
Folgesätze und geistigen Begriffe entia rationis, und dennoch sind sie 
wahrhaft real Existierendes in der Naturwirklichkeit, [...]. Und 
deswegen, weil der Kommentator und der Philosoph das Seiende zuerst 
in das ens reale und ens rationis oder das Seiende in der Seele und das 
Seiende außerhalb der Seele und später das ens reale in die zehn 
Kategorien aufteilen, ist es keine Aufteilung in schlechthin 
Entgegengesetztes [...]. [...] so ist, da jene Einteilung des Seienden 
dem nicht entgegensteht, dies wahr: Das ens rationis ist ein ens reale, 
wenn man das ens reale für das nimmt, was eine wahre, in der 
Naturwirklichkeit existierende Qualität ist »38, 


37 Beide Theorien, die Intellectiotheorie und die Lehre von der terminierenden 
Qualitas, werden ausführlich nebeneinander in der Expositio in Librum Perihermenias 
Arist., Prooem., $ 9 dargelegt (Op. Phil., II, pp. 363-369), bes. p. 369, 162ff. : « [...] 
sunt qualitates mentis reales, [...] et hoc vel quia sunt intellectiones [...] vel quaedam 
qualitates animae terminantes ». Vgl. Ip., Summa logicae, I, c. 12 (Op. phil., I, p. 42, 
321.) ; ID., Scriptum..., d. 24, q. 2 (Op. Theol., IV, p. 115, 18): « [...] nisi ponatur 
quod conceptus sit qualitas subiective in anima ». 

38 OckHam, Summa Logicae, I, c. 40 (Op. Phil., I, p. 113, 60) : « Verumtamen 
sciendum est quod secundum opinionem quae ponit quod intentio, conceptus sive 
passio animae est qualitas mentis, non ideo dicitur aliquid ‘ens rationis' quia non sit 
vera res exsistens in rerum natura, sed ideo dicitur ens rationis quia non est nisi in 
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Während nach der Fictum-Theorie das Gedachte und Vorgestellte 
als solches nur im Modus des objektiven oder intentionalen Seins und 
deswegen als ens diminutum oder imperfectius vom ens reale onto- 
logisch verschieden ist39, wird jetzt nach der Intellectio-Theorie — wie 
dieser zentrale Text es belegt — das intramentale Sein, insofern es 
akthafte oder qualitative Wirklichkeit ist, als «wahre Sache» der 
Gesamtwirklichkeit angesehen. Das ens rationis ist zu einem ens reale 
geworden. Der jahrhundertelang gültige Unterschied zwischen ens 
reale und ens rationis wird von Ockham — ausdrücklich gegen 
Aristoteles — aufgehoben, so daß jetzt gilt: et sic ens rationis est ens 


ratione, quo mens utitur pro alio vel propter aliud. Et sic omnes propositiones et 
consequentiae et termini mentales sunt entia rationis, et tamen vere sunt realiter exsis- 
tentia in rerum natura, et entia perfectiora et realiora quam qualitates quaecumque 
corporales. Et ideo quod Commentator et Philosophus dividunt ens 
primo in ens reale et in ens rationis, sive in ens in anima et in ens extra animam, et 
postea ens reale in decem praedicamenta, non est divisio per simpliciter opposita, illo 
modo quo animal dividitur in animal rationale et irrationale, sed magis est divisio 
vocis in significationes, illo modo quo Aristoteles in I Priorum dividit contin- 
gens in contingens necessarium et ad utrumlibet et possibile commune. Et ideo sicut 
unum istorum trium membrorum praedicatur de alio, — haec enim est vera 
‘contingens necessarium est possibile’, similiter ista ‘contingens ad utrumlibet est 
possibile’ —, ita non obstante illa divisione entis haec est vera ‘ens rationis est ens 
reale', accipiendo ‘ens reale’ pro illo quod est vera qualitas exsistens in rerum 
natura ». Das nimmt auf, was in I, c. 12 (Op. Phil., I, p. 43, 40) angekündigt war : 
« De istis autem opinionibus inferius perscrutabitur ». Auf diesen Zusammenhang 
ist hinzuweisen gegen V. RICHTER, « Zu Ockhams... », p. 180: « Mir ist nicht 
bekannt, daB dieses Versprechen in der Summa Logicae eingelóst wurde ». Eine 
ühnliche Erklárung des ens rationis findet sich auch (schon ?) in den Quaestiones 
Variae, q. VI, a. VI (Op. Theol., VII, p. 234, 7) : « Et similiter de entibus rationis 
quia tenetur, secundum opinionem illam, quod entia rationis habent esse vere subiec- 
tivum in anima et nullum esse obiectivum. Et ideo vocantur entia rationis quia solum 
habent esse in anima ». Vgl. auch Ip., Quodlibeta septem, V, q. 21 (Op. Theol., IX, 
p. 563) und ebd. III, q. 4 (Op. Theol., IX, p. 218). 

39 Vgl. OCKHAM, Quaestiones in Librum Secundum Sent. (Reportatio), q. IX (Op. 
Theol., V, p. 168, 14) : « [...] quia aut mensura habet esse obiective in anima aut 
extra. Si primo modo, tunc est imperfectior, quia sic est tantum ens rationis quod est 
imperfectius ente reali ». Zum Begrif des ens diminutum vgl. ID., Quaestiones Variae, 
VI, a. I (Op. Theol., VIII, p. 202). 
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reale0. Das ist die wahrhaft neue Ontologie des späten Ockham: Es 
gibt nur noch reales Sein. Alles reale Sein im Sinne einer « wahren 
Sache » ist aber kategorisierbar*!. Deswegen muß auch das ens rationis, 
verstanden als der intramentale Akt, durch eine Kategorie erfaBbar 
sein: als Qualität des Intellekts. Hatte die Fictum-Theorie ausdrücklich 
die Geltung der Kategorien auf den Bereich des ens extra animam fest- 
gelegt, so wird jetzt auch das intramentale Sein, das freilich nicht mehr 
ein esse intentionale, sondern ein Akt des Intellekts ist, durch die 
Kategorie der Qualität erfaßbar. Diese Frage aber, ob den Begriffen, 
Intentionen, Sätzen, Syllogismen usw. ein reales, subjektives intra- 
mentales Sein oder der Charakter des bloßen Gedachtseins, d.h. des 
objektiven Seins zukommt, steht im Zentrum der nominalistischen 
Metaphysik, denn Ockham hat ausdrücklich darauf hingewiesen, daß 
die Behandlung dieser Frage nicht der Logik, sondern der Metaphysik 
obliegt^?. Bedenkt man diese der Metaphysik ausdrücklich zuge- 
schriebene Kompetenz, dann wird man jene Interpretationen, die das 
Werk Ockhams als Metaphysikkritik oder gar als den Anfang vom 
Ende der Metaphysik verstehen, dem weiten Bereich der «Nomina- 
lismuslegende » zurechnen müssen“. Aber auch die Auffassung, die 


40 Ocknam, Quodlibeta Septem, V, q. 21 (Op. Theol., IX, p. 563, 123) ; vgl. III, 
q. 4 (p. 218). 

41 Vgl. schon OckHam, Quaestiones in Librum Tertium Sent. (Reportatio), q. 2 
(Op. Theol., VI, p. 60, 11) : « Si igitur est vera res, est in aliquo praedicamento ». 

42 OckHAM, Expositiones in Libros Artis Logicae, Prooem. (Op. Phil., II, p. 7, 
118) : «Verumtamen qualia sunt ista fabricata, scilicet conceptus et intentiones cuius- 
modi sunt syllogismi, propositiones, termini et huiusmodi, an scilicet sint realiter et 
subiective in anima exsistentes, an aliquo alio modo, non ad logicam sed ad meta- 
physicam pertinet ». Vgl. auch Ib., Expositio in Librum Perihermeneias Aristotelis, I, 
§ 3 (Op. Phil., II, p. 349, 8) : « Qualis autem sit ista passio, an scilicet sit aliqua res 
extra animam, vel aliquid realiter exsistens in anima, vel aliquod ens fictum exsistens 
tantum in anima obiective, non pertinet ad logicum sed ad metaphysicum conside- 
rare ». Ähnlich auch Scriptum in Librum Primum..., Ord., d. 23, q. un. (Op. Theol., 
IV, p. 65). 

43 Vgl. z.B. K. FLAscH, Geschichte der Philosophie in Text und Darstellung, Bd. 
2 : Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 1982, p. 458, und bes. DERS., Das philosophische Denken im 
Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 1986, p. 449 : « Auch wenn er selbst daraus nicht das Ende aller 
Metaphysik folgerte, so begünstigte seine Alternative [...] doch eine Tendenz in diese 
Richtung ». Zu anderen Legenden um Ockhams Philosophie vgl. W. HÜBENER, « Die 
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Ockhams Metaphysik als eine auf das Existenzurteil tiber Einzel- 
dingliches zugeschnittene Theorie begreift und ihr die « Verkiirzung der 
Frage nach dem Sein auf die Frage nach dem, was existiert» vorwirft, 
wird von daher in ihrer Einseitigkeit offenbar44. Schließlich wird auch 
die Interpretation, die die Ockhamsche Metaphysik im Sinne einer 
universalen formalen Semantik versteht, nach welcher der Begriff 
Seiendes eine universale Form unseres Prädizierens sei, der besonderen 
Bedeutung des Metaphysikbegriffs in der Ockhamschen Philosophie 
nicht gerecht*5. Denn während die Wissenschaft als solche nach 


Nominalismus-Legende. Über das Mißverhältnis zwischen Dichtung und Wahrheit in 
der Deutung der Wirkungsgeschichte des Ockhamismus », in N. BoLz und 
W. HOBENER (Hg.), Spiegel und Gleichnis, FS für J. Taubes, Würzburg, 1983, pp. 87- 
111. Flaschs These vom bei Ockham beginnenden Ende der Metaphysik trägt selbst 
deutlich den Stempel neuscholastischer Interpretation des Nominalismus. Selbst 
Cl. Baeumker hatte im Hinblick auf Ockham erklärt (Cl. BAEUMKER, « Die christliche 
Philosophie des Mittelalters », in Allgem. Gesch. d Philos., Leipzig — Berlin, 21913, 
p. 349) : « Die Metaphysik ist einem kritischen Empirismus gewichen ». K. JoEL, 
Wandlungen der Weltanschauung. Eine Philosophiegeschichte als Geschichts- 
philosophie, Bd. 1, Tübingen, 1928, p. 217, hat die neuscholastische Position 
übernommen : « Wie diese (= Empiristen der Aufklärung) zerstört er (= Ockham) die 
Metaphysik ». Ähnlich sagt K. SCHILLING, Geschichte der Philosophie, Bd. 1, 
München, 1943, p. 380: « Somit bedeutet Ockham das Ende der scholastischen 
Philosophie ». Flaschs These gehört so ganz in die Nähe so frommer Philosophie- 
historiker wie z.B. J. FiscHLs, der in seiner Geschichte der Philosophie, Bd. 1, Graz — 
Salzburg — Wien, 71948, p. 352 sagt : « Metaphysik ist darum für Ockham grund- 
satzlich unmóglich » oder zurückhaltender ebd. p. 353 : « Ockham stellte erstmals 
jenes Prinzip auf, das Hume und Kant zur Zerstórung jeder Metaphysik geführt hat », 
vgl. auch Bd. 2, 1950, p. 3. 

44 Vgl. J.P. BECKMANN, « Zur Transformation von Metaphysik durch Kritik », in 
Philos. Jahrbuch, 92 (1985), pp. 291-309, hier: pp. 306-309. Die ebd. p. 306 
gemachte terminologische Unterscheidung zwischen dem Seienden und dem, was 
« existiert », entspricht nicht der Ockhamschen Terminologie, vgl. z.B. Quodl., V, 
q. 21, Op. Theol., IX, ed. J. C. Wey, St. Bonaventure, 1980, p. 563, 104 : « Ed sic 
omnes propositiones et omnes consequentiae et termini mentales sunt entia rationis, et 
tamen vere sunt realiter existentia in rerum natura ». 

45 Vgl. L. HONNEFELDER, « Der zweite Anfang der Metaphysik. Voraussetzungen, 
Ansätze und Folgen der Wiederbegründung der Metaphysik im 13/14. Jahrhundert », 
in Philosophie im Mittelalter, F5 W. Kluxen zum 65. Geb., hg. v. J.P. BECKMANN, 
L. HoNNEFELDER, G. SCHRIMPF und G. WIELAND, Hamburg, 1987, pp. 165-186, hier : 
pp. 182-186. Ähnlich urteilt G. Leon, « Zum Problem der Metaphysik als 
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Ockham nicht mehr besondere Gegenstände, sondern Sätze, bzw. 
Termini oder Intentionen, die für bestimmte Gegenstände stehen, 
behandelt, widmet sich die Metaphysik u.a. auch dem von anderen 
Wissenschaften notwendigerweise vernachlässigten Problem des ontol- 
ogischen Status’ bzw. der Seinsweise des Satzes selbst. Was die 
anderen Wissenschaften schon voraussetzen, das behandelt die 
Metaphysik hauptsächlich: Welche Seinsweise kommt dem Satz selbst 
als intramentaler Realität zu? Um den wissenschaftstheoretischen 
Charakter der Metaphysik nach der Ockhamschen Bestimmung zu 
erfassen, muß diese ihre besondere Kompetenz mitberücksichtigt 
werden. Wenn aber die Erörterung über den ontologischen Status des 
ens in anima oder ens rationis nicht Sache des Logikers, sondern des 
Metaphysikers ist, dann gehört offenkundig auch das ens rationis — sei 
es, daß es die Seinsweise des objektiven Seins hat, sei es, daß es als 
reale Qualität der Seele den Modus des subjektiven Seins hat — zum 
Gegenstandsfeld der Metaphysik. Ob das die Geburtsstunde jener Art 
von Metaphysik ist, die sich ausschließlich mit den Inhalten des Geistes 
befaßt, muß einer anderen Untersuchung vorbehalten bleiben. 


Ruhr-Universität Bochum 


Wissenschaft bei Wilhelm von Ockham », in Die Gegenwart Ockhams, hg. v. 
W. VossENKUHL und R. SCHONBERGER, Weinheim, 1990, pp. 123-127. 


BERTHOLD WALD 


ACCIDENS EST FORMALITER ENS. 
DUNS SCOTUS ON INHERENCE IN HIS QUAESTIONES 
SUBTILISSIMAE ON ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS* 


The influence which Duns Scotus’s corpus has exerted on the subse- 
quent development of western philosophy has long been underesti- 
mated. More recently, however, a shift in the focus of inquiry has 
enabled investigations into medieval philosophy to liberate themselves 
from the systematic biases of neo-scholasticism!. Since then, a more 
historically oriented preoccupation with medieval philosophy has led to 
a steadily increasing interest in Duns Scotus, especially once the histor- 
ical significance of his thought has been recognized: it was, for exam- 
ple, decisive in shaping the German school philosophy, primarily 
through the mediation of Suarez but also through Leibniz and Spinoza?, 


* [ am grateful to Roger Wasserman for his translation of this paper. 

! Joseph Gredt's « textbook » may be regarded as a paradigmatic example of the 
neo-scholastic approach. First printed in 1899/1901, it bears the title Elementa 
philosophiae aristotelico-thomisticae and was translated into German as late as 1935. 
Still, our increased distance from the anti-modern and confessional apologetics of the 
past, which had led to certain authors of the Middle Ages being held in particularly 
high esteem, has not always safeguarded us from succumbing to a contrary, and 
equally unhistoric, bias — one which now persists (typically) in stigmatizing Thomas 
Aquinas as the nadir of philosophical development in the Middle Ages. Here, too, I 
can only allow myself a passing reference to what I take to be a paradigm example of 
this new tendency in the history of philosophy, i.e., the historical account given by 
K. Frasca, Das Philosophische Denken im Mittelalter. Von Augustinus zu 
Machiavelli, Stuttgart, 1986. A critical review was given by Carlos Steel (C. STEEL, 
« Bine neue Darstellung des Philosophie des Mittelalters », in Archiv für Geschichte 
der Philosophie, 75 [1993], pp. 75-82) and by myself, in Theologische Revue, 84 
(1988), pp. 149-154. 

? In Leibniz’ case the historical connection has long been recognized. As for 
Spinoza, Gilles Deleuze's book on Spinoza (G. DELEUZE, Spinoza et le probléme de 
l'expression, Paris, 1968) deserves special mention as does his Différence et répé- 
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and, finally, through Kant. With Kant’s critique of the rationalist 
metaphysics of his predecessors, however, the line of succession 
reaches its provisional end3. 


On the other hand, Kant’s critique of metaphysics was also launched 
in full awareness, and at least partially under the influence, of the 
leading English philosophers of the seventeenth century, who had 
already long before Kant subjected the prevailing hegemony of 
Aristotelianism since the Middle Ages to critical scrutiny. I am 
thinking here not only of John Locke, and of his well-known critique of 
the idea of substance‘, but also of Thomas Hobbes. In their criticism of 
the scholastic excesses of contemporary Aristotelianism both philoso- 
phers believed themselves to be criticizing Aristotle as well. 


To illustrate this it suffices to cite two critical remarks of Hobbes’ 
which are immediately related to the topic of my lecture: ‘accidens est 
formaliter ens’. I shall, after casting a cursory glance at the provisional 
end of Aristotelian metaphysics in Great Britain, be returning to the 
beginning of the end — an end, which had already begun in the last 
decade of the thirteenth century. It lies in the Scotist re-interpretation of 
some essential points pertaining to the Aristotelian philosophy, only 
one of which — the doctrine of the being of accidents — I shall be able 
to treat of here. 


Now the first of the two suggestive remarks made by Hobbes is to 
be found in the second to last chapter of his Leviathan, which might 


tition, Paris, 1968 (here the first chapter is especially instructive as regards the 
thematic affinities between Spinoza and Duns Scotus). 

3 For more on this, cf. L. HoNNEFELDER, Scientia transcendens. Die formale 
Bestimmung der Seiendheit und Realität in der Metaphysik des Mittelalters und der 
Neuzeit, Hamburg, 1990 ; and Ip., « Der zweite Anfang der Metaphysik. Voraus- 
setzungen, Ansätze und Folgen der Wiederbegründung der Metaphysik im 13. / 14. 
Jahrhunderts », in Philosophie im Mittelalter. Entwicklungslinien und Paradigmen, 
eds. J.P. BECKMANN, G. SCHRIMPF, L. HONNEFELDER and G. WIELAND, Hamburg, 1987, 
pp. 165-186. More systematically oriented is A. DE MuRALT, L'Enjeu de la 
Philosophie Medievale. Etudes thomistes, scotistes, occamiennes et gregoriennes, 
Leiden, 1991. 

4 In the twenty-third chapter of Book II of his Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding. 
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also be captioned: « What’s wrong with traditional philosophy ». It runs 
as follows: 


When we say, a Man, is, a living Body, we mean not the Man is 
one thing, the Living Body another, and the /s, or Beeing a third: 
but that the Man, and the Living Body, is the same thing : 
because the Consequence, /f hee bee a Man, hee is a living Body, 
is a true consequence, signified by that word /s. Therefore, to 
bee a Body, to bee Speaking, to Live, to See, and the like 
Infinitives ; also Corporeity, Walking, Speaking, Life, Sight, and 
the like, that signifie just the same, are the names of Nothing?. 


An accurate observation — at least insofar as it reflects Aristotle’s 
own view as to the non-being of accidents as well as to the non-being 
of the plurality of forms in the being of substance®. It is only to be 


5 Th. Hosses, Leviathan, IV, 46, ed. by C.B.McPuerson, Harmondsworth, 1981, 
p. 691. 

6 Cf. Met. VII, 1 (1028a 20 sqq.), where Aristotle allows for the being of accidents 
— to the extent that he does so at all — only as an expression of the being of 
substance. It is not their being cembined with substances that justifies us in speaking 
of accidents but rather the mutability of substance itself (cf. F. INCIARTE, « Die Einheit 
der Aristotelischen Metaphysik », in Philosophisches Jahrbuch, 101 [1994], pp. 1- 
21). By contrast, and in explicit opposition to J.L. Ackrill, M. Frede (cf. p. 58 sqq.), 
and R.M. Dancy (cf. p. 133 sqq.), Frank A. Lewis defends a position (F.A. LEwis, 
Substance and Predication in Aristotle, Cambridge, 1991) which is strongly reminis- 
cent of that of Duns Scotus insofar as he construes the inherence of accidents in a 
subject as an « accidental compound » : « accidental compounds are constructed out 
of other, more fundamental items in Aristotle's ontology : they are per accidens 
beings, put together out of individual substances and their various accidents, all of 
which are beings per se » (ibid., p. 129). One example of compounding is Lewis's 
rendering of the sentence « Socrates is generous » as « Socrates + generous ». « The 
notation ‘x + y' here is meant to express the notion of compounding » (ibid., p. 96). 
Underlying this is the view that the truth of the synthesis expressed by the sentence 
presupposes a corresponding compoundedness in reality : « The notions are related, 
for the relevant sentence is true, just in the case that the corresponding compound 
exists ; for example, pallor is in Socrates if and only if Socrates + pale exists » (ibid., 
p. 97). That Aristotle could not have accepted such an attempt to ground the validity 
of our knowledge in its exact correspondence with reality is shown by his recognition 
of the distinction between the conceptual features of a definition (which unites in 
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regretted that Hobbes did not, and indeed could not, recognize this as 
long as the brand of metaphysics with which Aristotle’s name had inex- 
tricably become bound continued to be identified with that science 
which sought to arrive at a doctrine of pure being, its modi and 
passiones, through a circuitous appeal to differences of form within the 
being of the concrete individual. 


To what extent this conception of metaphysics, which had at that 
time already become commonplace, barred the way to a proper under- 
standing of Aristotle is indicated by Hobbes’ second remark. It also 
indicates at what points those obstructions arise with whose removal 
we shall have to concern ourselves, if our view of the genuine Aristotle 
is not to remain permanently occluded. In De Corpore he writes : 


The abuse [of abstract names] proceeds from this, that some men 
seeing they can consider [...] quantity, heat and other accidents, 
without considering their bodies or subjects (which they call 
abstracting, or making to exist apart from themselves) they 
speak of accidents, as if they might be separated from all bodies. 
And from hence proceed the gross errors of writers of meta- 
physics ; for, because [...] quantity may be considered without 
considering body, they think also that quantity may be without 
body, and body without quantity ; and that a body has quantity 
by the addition of quantity to it". 


Thus Thomas Hobbes on the predominance of Aristotelianism in 
Great Britain. To consider without is for Duns Scotus the fundamental 
operation of metaphysics since it is by virtue of it that the intellectus 
dividens is able to separate the formal content from our representations 
of things and so extend further and penetrate deeper than any other 
science’, Admittedly, abstraction also grounds the objective domain of 


itself several different formal elements) and the uniqueness of the form as instantiated 
in the being of the thing (cf. Met., VII, 12, 13). 

7 Th. HoBBEs, « De corpore », 3.4, in The English Works of Thomas Hobbes, 
Vol. 1, ed. by W. MoresworT, Darmstadt, 1966, p. 33 sq. (All insertions [ ] and 
emphases are my own). 

8 Thus this « separating out » of the formal contents of our thought belongs to the 
very essence of metaphysics and not simply to logic as such. This explains why in his 
Expositio of Book IV of Aristotle's Metaphysics (I, 1, n. 4 ; Wadding edition, Lyon, 
1639, Vol. IV, p. 206) Duns Scotus is able to write : « In dividendo Metaphysicus est 
et quoad processus rationis logicus ». 
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the individual sciences, i.e., as a prescinding [Absehen] from that which 
within the narrower confines of a given science is of no further interest ; 
but for Duns Scotus «abstraction » in the metaphysical sense does not 
signify in the first place a « disregard» [Absehen] with the implication 
that one is «looking away» [Wegsehen] but rather a «looking toward » 
[Hinsehen], namely, toward the final differentiae which cannot be 
analysed further. Duns Scotus does not regard the manner in which 
such final differentiae become known as bringing them about ; on the 
contrary they exist for him a parte rei, i.e., they are grasped in terms of 
the nature of the object known?. 


This fundamental reflection, which informs his entire treatment of 
the problem of the being of accidents, gives rise to two closely related 
questions: 


1. What are accidents in and of themselves (or, with reference to 
Hobbes, considered in themselves — without substance)? 


2. Once accidents have been defined independently of substance, 
upon what may the ultimate cohesion of the accidents in the being 
of the subject be said to rest? 


This way of posing the problem of accidental being, although central 
to Duns Scotus’s concern with Aristotle’s Metaphysics, is nonetheless 
foreign to the spirit of Aristotle. For Aristotle, in raising the question of 
what ousia is, expressly denies that accidents are something real sui 
generis. From this, obviously, it follows that even the second question 
cannot be said to reflect a genuinely Aristotelian problematic, even 


9 Duns Scotus is inconsistent in his use of terminology when referring to the final 
irreducible differentiae : sometimes he speaks of formalitas, following Avicenna, but 
often he also speaks of realitas in its relation to res (the latter being his term for the 
concrete unity of the individual existing thing). In his Quaestiones subtilissimae on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics Scotus emphasizes the real nature of these differentiae — 
against Aristotle. Although the final differentia is inferior to the concrete difference 
which distinguishes one thing from another (res et res), it is still superior to that 
differentia which first emerges in the process of understanding and defining : « nec 
tamen, tanta quantum intelligimus, cum dicuntur diversae res, sed differentia reali 
minori si vocatur differentia realis omnis non causata ab intellectu ». (Quaestiones 
subtilissimae super libros metaphysicorum Aristotelis, IV, 2, n. 24 ; Wadding edition, 
Lyon, 1639, Vol. IV, p. 587). 
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though the Aristotle-like description of the accidents as symbebekota 
would seem to ascribe to them a quasi-being, which might then be 
captured in terms of a subsistence-inherence model!9, 


Duns Scotus has advanced his views on the being of accidents in 
various passages. I confine myself here to a text drawn from the 
Quaestiones subtilissimae, which does not merely presuppose but criti- 
cally illumines the inherence of accidents in a subject — a view which 
had after Boethius gained widespread acceptance. What Duns Scotus 
finds questionable in this view is not that the accidents inhere in a 
subject — I shall be returning to this point later — but rather that it 
should belong essentially to the nature of an accident to inhere in a sub- 
ject: ‘Utrum inhaerentia [ad subiectum] sit de essentia accidentis’!!. 


In his expositio of the corresponding question!? Duns Scotus is very 
careful at the beginning to fix the meanings of the main terms 
(« accident,» «inherence,» and «essence») so as to bring the sense of 
the problematic more sharply into focus and so ensure an unequivocal 
answer. 


Let us begin, then, with the meaning of accident, which may be 
understood in a two-fold sense. The first meaning of accident is 
synonymous with that of inherence insofar as the name or word 
‘accidens’ signifies nothing more than the state of being accidental 
(accidentalitas) and so points to the fact that a relation obtains (the 
attribution of something to something else). What is at issue here, 
however, is not the fact that this relation obtains but rather the reason 
for its obtaining. Thus, «accident» must be understood in a sense that 
does not already refer to its being related to something else but rather to 
that concrete property of the thing which the accident in each particular 
case designates: ‘hoc concretum accidens’. Only this denominative 
sense of «accident» makes it at all possible to raise the related 
questions of whether the accidents are essentially identical with, or 


10 Lewis could easily have appealed to Duns Scotus in support of his « accidental 
compound theory », which forms the systematic center of his Aristotle interpretation. 

1l Quaest. subt., VII, 1 (Wadding, IV, p. 672 sqq.). 

12 Thid., VII, 1, n. 2 (Wadding, IV, p. 672). 
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distinct from, the being of the substance in which they inhere and in 
what sense of « identical » or « distinct». 


Still, in order to be in a position to settle this question, one must first 
have attained sufficient clarity as to the meanings of the two other 
terms, «inherence» and «essential», presupposed in the original 
problematic. Let us proceed, then, to the meaning of inherence. It may 
be conceived as an actual (actualis), i.e., factual, relation between two 
members and so implies a ‘unio accidentis existentis cum subiecto exis- 
tente’ ; inherence may, however, also be understood as a ‘dependentia 
essentialis’. This would in turn imply an existence assumption 
concerning the ‘ordo essentialis’ in which the accidents as ‘secundum 
quidditatem suam’ are bound to a subject (and vice versa). 


Thus it becomes necessary within the context of working out our 
problematic to explain what the third term ‘essentialis’? means. Here 
according to Duns Scotus one must distinguish between two senses of 
essentia ` essentia may denote either ‘esse de essentia A’, (being in the 
sense of what it means to be A and not B), or ‘esse realiter ipsi A’ (to 
be A as really existing), which is not the same thing. For the being of 
essentia in the first sense is more basic and is the condition for the 
being of essentia in the second sense, and not vice versa. The reason 
for this is that although in accordance with the first and most funda- 
mental sense of being the essentia of A is to be understood as that 
which is included in the existence of A (second meaning), it is, as 
essentially modified being, continually presupposed in A’s existence 
and in its being gua modified already includes Being as such!3, The 
priority which those determinations prescribed by essence may claim 
over their factual realization in this or that being is once again demon- 
strated, and buttressed with a reference to Avicenna, to whose interpre- 
tation of the Metaphysics Duns Scotus defers on this point. In keeping 
with this interpretation, even that which is designated by the term 
accidens is to be understood ‘extendendo contra essentiale strictissime 
sumptum’, i.e., irrespective of its factual existence as inhering in a 
particular subject. 


13 Quaest. subt., VIL, 1, n. 2 (Wadding, IV, p. 672) : « quia esse de essentia A, 
praecise est illud, quod includitur per se in conceptu quidditativo A : et ideo ponitur in 
ratione eius quidditativo, non ut additum ». 
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With this his exposition of the problematic comes to an end but not 
before the direction in which an answer is ultimately to be expected has 
been definitively laid down. It begins with the unequivocal repudiation 
of an essential inherence relation which would be grounded in the very 
being of the accident, and this not only with respect to the actual 
inherence of a particular accident in its subject but also and primarily 
with respect to the essential dependence of the accident on the being of 
a given subject!^. The arguments which Duns Scotus subsequently 
brings forward in support of this thesis illuminate the metaphysical 
assumption of the priority of quidditive Being from three sides. I shall 
now discuss briefly the reasons he adduces for this thesis before 
returning to the thesis itself. 


The first argument against an essential inherence relation which 
would constitute the very essence of the accident infers from the poste- 
riority of the respectus ad aliquid the prior self-subsistence of the 
‘fundamenta relationis: cum respectus sit posterius natura funda- 
mento’. Duns Scotus considers it to be self-evident that every type of 
relation presupposes a self-subsistence of the fundamenta relationis 
different from its own. Considered « absolutely, » i.e., with respect to its 
members, the relation is always posterior and so is constitutive neither 
of what the members are nor of the fact that they are. The same applies 
to the compositum of substance and accident, when what is being 
considered are the essential contents of the components making up this 
relation!5. 


For his second argument against an inherence relation that would 
belong to the very essence of the accident Scotus appeals to his theory 
of the ‘passiones entis (disiunctae)’. On this view substance and 


14 Quaest. subt., VIL, 1, n. 3 (Wadding, IV, p. 673) : « Neutra inhaerentia est de 
essentia accidentis, secundo modo sumpti, scilicet accipiendo accidens pro eo, quod 
hoc nomine denominatur, ut quantum, quale et huiusmodi ». 

15 Ibid. : « Quia fundamentum respectus est aliquid praeter respectum, respectus 
utriusque inhaerentia in substantia non fundatur ; [...] ergo in accidente absoluto, et 
non in aggregato ex absoluto, et illo respectu : quia non est ratio fundamentalis 
respectu sui : igitur in absoluto praecise ; ergo est extra conceptum eius quiditativum, 
cum respectus sit posterior natura fundamento ». 
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accident would represent different modifications of Being!6. But this 
implies, in turn, the notion of irreducible differences in Being which 
exist for their own sake and which would even allow of further differ- 
entiation!7. Still, as long as we keep to the ordo essentialis and ignore 
the question of existence — with which we first contrive, as Duns 
Scotus says, to carry the practice of metaphysics beyond that of physics 
— the traditional means of distinguishing between substance and 
accident in terms of « prior and posterior» or ens in se and ens in alio 
need not tell against the essential independence of accident from 
substance!8, 


Finally, in a third argument he points out that not even a factually 
necessary dependence obtains between accidental being and the subject 
in which it inheres. The subject may change without thereby affecting 
the accidents, which remain exactly the same as before. Of course, they 
would now be joined to another subject, and indeed, according to 
general theological consensus, this is precisely what happens in the 
consecration of bread and wine, which is understood to involve on the 
metaphysical level a trans-substantiatio with the accidents remaining 
constant over time. 


16 Quaest. subt., VII, 1, n. 3 (Wadding, IV, p. 673) : « Passiones entis dictae de 
inferioribus, non dicunt aliud ab ente in eis ; ergo cum substantia dicitur prima, acci- 
dens posterius, quae prius et posterius dividunt ens, ut passiones, primum non dicut 
aliud a substantia, nec posterius aliud ab accidente, sive ab ente inhaerente [...] ». 

17 Ibid. : « Tum, quia ille ordo abstrahit ab existentia, et fundatur super quiditatem 
possibilem, ista fundamenta sunt immutabilia, quia Deus necessario exemplat quidi- 
tates possibiles ». IV, 2, n. 12 (Wadding, IV, p. 583) : « Omnis passio praeter hoc 
quod est passio, est aliquid in se ». The structure of the second argument is similar to 
that of the preceding argument in positing a differentiation of the relation from its 
relata within the relation itself. 

18 Cf. the Expositio of Book VI of the Metaphysics (I, 1, 2, Wadding, IV, p. 205 
sqq.). Thus from the standpoint of the ens ut ens, upon which the priority of 
metaphysics rests, substance and accident are regarded as immutable modifications of 
Being ut passiones entis. Accidents allow of being considered from this standpoint 
insofar as the proper treatment of a concrete accident involves two considerations : its 
relation to a subiectum (by virtue of which it is ultimately to be reckoned to the realm 
of physical inquiry) and its form (as the subject of metaphysical inquiry). Cf. the 
Expositio of Book VII of the Metaphysics (I, 1 ; Wadding, IV, p. 218 sq.). 
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After closing this section with replies (which I have omitted) to the 
objections raised above, he then goes on to advance his main thesis 
which unites all the arguments which he had previously put forward in 
a single point of view. I cite the passage here in its entirety : 


Nec ergo causalitas in substantia respectu totius accidentis, nec 
maior perfectio entitatis, nec ordo essentialis in entitate, 
concludit, quin acccidens sit formaliter ens : non per substantiam, 
nec per respectum ad ipsam, quia de per se in intellectu eius est 
ens, posito intellectu illo, etiam si per impossibile omnes condi- 
tiones praedictae auferantur!9. 


After this definitive displacement of the traditional inherence thesis 
from the center of metaphysical concerns, it might appear as if Duns 
Scotus and Aristotle at least concur in the fact that formally inde- 
pendent accidents cannot inhere in a subject. Of greater moment than 
this superficial agreement is the more deeply rooted difference in their 
means of justifying it: for Aristotle the inherence thesis becomes 
superfluous at precisely that point in the course of his metaphysical 
reasonings when it becomes clear that there can be no accidents ; for 
Duns Scotus, conversely, it is precisely because there are accidents, 
and in a sense of being that is more fundamental than Being as sheer 
presence (i.e. being within something else), that the inherence thesis is 
dispensable. 


Thus Duns Scotus, when inquiring into our knowledge of the formal 
character of accidental being, can in the end even go so far as to claim 
that an accident is more properly regarded as being when it is grasped 
with respect to its quidditative Being-for-self (Für-sich-Sein) than 
when it is grasped in terms of its concrete existence, this corresponding 
to the initial point of departure of the Quaestio here under discussion2°. 
This appears to be precisely that point of view which motivated 
Thomas Hobbes to make those remarks cited above concerning the 
contemporary metaphysics of Aristotelian scholasticism. 


19 Quaest. subt., VIL, 1, n. 5 (Wadding, IV, p. 673). 
20 Ibid., n. 6 (Wadding, IV, p. 673 sq.) : « accidens, ut accipitur in abstracto, est 
verius ens, quam in concreto, [...] quia abstrahentium non est mendatium ». 
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Thus, for Duns Scotus there can be no inherence relation which 
would first constitute the being of the accidents, at least not in the 
rigorous sense of Being, i.e., in a sense that could be made metaphy- 
sically or transcendentally precise. The foundation of their being as a 
particular such-and-such lies in themselves and not in their being joined 
to a subject. As a result, on the fundamental level of Being, i.e., in the 
realm of the ordo essentiae, no distinction can be made between the 
being of accidents and the being of substances. As essential forms 
substance and accident bear no relation to one another precisely 
because they are only what they are and nothing more — always allow- 
ing for the possibility of a dependency relation on the level of exis- 
tence, i.e., in the realm of the ordo existentiae. Only at this level does it 
become possible to distinguish between a prior and a posterior moment 
in the factual being of the accident. This state of being can be under- 
stood, in turn, following a tradition which also includes Thomas 
Aquinas, in terms of the inherence of the accidents in a subject. 


Thus, while it is true that Duns Scotus still clings to the subsis- 
tence/inherence schema, he does so only after having divested it of its 
metaphysical significance. For the inherence of accidents, construed in 
terms of their dependence on the being of substance, does not imply 
anything as to the being or non-being of accidents but only suggests 
something concerning the being of the compositum, in which this or 
that accident factually inheres. Indeed, for Scotus the being of the acci- 
dents cannot be drawn « out» of the being of substance, as the tradi- 
tional conception of their relation had presupposed. It is merely 
anchored «in» the being of substance which constitutes in a certain 
sense a core to which further determinations may cling, not as internal 
modifications of substance, but only, as it were, on its periphery?!. 


Duns Scotus does not himself speak in terms of core and periphery, 
which is how the relationship between substance and accident came to 
be conceived at the beginning of the modern age in philosophy and 
which has been subjected to trenchant critique ever since (above all by 
John Locke). Still, the analogy which Duns Scotus now draws in order 
to illustrate his conception of their relation leaves no doubt as to the 


21 Quaest. subt., VII, 1, n. 6 (Wadding, IV, p. 674) : « Substantia est materia non 
ex qua sed in qua potest accidens dependere ». 
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appropriateness and inevitability of this interpretation, which follows 
without further ado from the premisses of his essentialist ontology. 
According to it, the relation of dependence which obtains between 
substance and accident is analogous to that between God and his 
creatures. For in both cases there are two distinct moments which one 
must not allow to become confused : on the one hand, God or substance 
as the ‘terminus respectus’ to which the creature or accident is contin- 
ually related simply by virtue of the fact that it is; and, on the other, the 
mere fact of their being related « ab isto respectu», which does not add 
anything to what they in each case already are??. This distinction 
presupposes the more general principle2? that the elements which are 
being brought into relation are prior (essentialius) to that relationship 
which they come to bear to one another as a result of their being 
members of the same relation. To be sure, the order of dependence, 
considered in itself, further specifies the nature of the relationship 
which the members bear to one another. It fixes the direction of depen- 
dence, which nevertheless remains supervenient on that which had 
originally distinguished the members of a relation (the relata) from 
each other and which makes them what they are. 


Now, in going beyond this, what sense is to be made of the factual 
unity of substance and accident construed as inherence, if for Scotus 
every trace of an essential priority of the substantial form over the acci- 
dental form has been eliminated and with it any possibility of the 
accident being dependent, in its very essence, on its being joined to a 
certain substance ? 


The problem here is that once it has been denied that the inherence 
of an accident in a subject is to be explained in terms of the essence of 
that accident, then it is no longer clear, first, how one may go on distin- 
guishing between substantial and accidental forms ; secondly, how they 


22 Quaest. subt., VII, 1, n. 6 (Wadding, IV, p. 674) : « Deus enim qui est terminus 
respectus creaturae, est causa creaturae : non autem respectus, nec, ab isto respectu 
dependet essentialiter creatura, sicut a Deo : sic hic, si substantia est materia non ex 
qua, sed in qua potest accidens dependere ad ipsam, sicut ad causam aliquam, licet sit 
prior respectu ad ipsam ». 

23 [n the text it immediately precedes the discussion of the analogy (ibid.): 
« terminus respectus potest esse essentialius respectivo, quam ipse respectus ». 
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may even then be presumed to constitute a unity within the subject — 
in other words, how is an (non-arbitrary) inherence on the level of the 
subject possible ? — and finally, how one can rule out the existence of 
certain combinations of substantial forms (i.e., the formation of 
chimeras) as well as that of various accidental forms. 


No answer to these questions is forthcoming in that part of Quaestio 
I on Book IV of the Metaphysics, which we have up until now been 
considering (always assuming, of course, that a satisfactory answer can 
be given at all within the confines of a quidditative metaphysics). At 
any rate such an answer is not to be had through recourse to a God who 
not only exemplifies, so far as He desires, the quidditates possibiles, 
i.e., all essences that are possible in themselves, but, in so doing, is 
Himself modified with an immutable necessity by their being what they 
are: ‘stantibus autem fundamentis ordinis imutabilibis'?^. For as long 
as one fails to conceive of this immutable ordo of essential forms, 
possible in themselves, as being somehow already endowed with 
structure in advance, the recourse to God as the ‘terminus respectus 
creaturae’ will also be of no avail. Indeed it amounts to nothing more 
than the claim that things are dependent on God for their being what 
they are not essentialiter but only causaliter and so is even less suited 
to prove that things are dependent essentialiter on one another?5. 


An indication as to how this difficulty is to be met may be found 
within the context of the Quaestiones subtilissimae in Scotus's 
comments on Book VIII of the Metaphysics?9. After having ruled out 
the possibility of a coming- and ceasing-to-be for all forms and thus 
also for accidents ‘ut formae simplices’, Scotus is then obliged to face 
the question of how the essences of these simple forms located in the 
concrete subject are not only able to survive being distinguished 
according to substance and accident, i.e., according to prior and poste- 
rior, but also to ensure both the identity and the becoming of the 
subject. With this it becomes apparent that there is also a meta-physical 
reason why it is necessary to be able to distinguish within the composi- 


24 Quaest. subt., VII, 1, n. 3 (Wadding, IV, p. 673). 
25 Cf. supra note 22. 


26 Quaest. subt., VII, 1 (Wadding, IV, p. 736 sqq.) : « Utrum accidens sit forma 
simplex ». 
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tum between substantial and accidental forms without, however, having 
them inhere qua forms in one another. To be sure, as formae simplices 
they must both be alike in being ‘in se indivisibile’, wholly indivisible, 
and this means in being only that which a given form is in itself. Only 
the substantial form, however, is ‘maxime unum’, i.e., one with itself to 
such an extent that it cannot be communicated to another subject?7. 


I cannot discuss further here the question of whether in light of the 
indivisibilitas, which both substantial and accidental forms qua forms 
share, it is still meaningful to distinguish between unum and maxime 
unum and whether such a distinction offers a practically effective crite- 
rion for determining the compossibility or incompossibility of certain 
forms. Although it was only with certain qualifications that the 
concrete unity of the forms in the compositum could be posited 
(ponatur) as a factually given unity, no necessary connection could be 
made out between the persistence of the factual properties in the 
compositum over time and the non-arbitrary character of the particular 
combinations. This applies not only to that constitution of essence 
which occurs within the superposition of forms (pluralitas formarum 
essentialium) but also — and, indeed, even more so — to the inherence 
of accidents in a substance?®. The subsistence/inherence model, which 
persists in Scotus, had thus been rendered obsolete in principle by a 
problematic which Scotus himself formulated and in relation to which 
it could claim no explanatory value. Thus, in closing, I would like once 
more to cast a glance at Scotus’s theory of the factual inherence of 
accidents in a subject, since in the absence of such a relation accidents 
would not for Scotus naturaliter, i.e. normally, appear. 


A more extensive treatment of these issues may be found in the 
Quaestiones subtilissimae which deals with the fourth and sixth books 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. In both books the structure and actuality of 


27 Quaest. subt., VIL, 1, n. 4 (Wadding, IV, p. 737). « Indivisibile est maxime 
unum ; et hoc, si est substantia, quia ex tunc, substantia est ex se unum et incompos- 
sibile alteri : accidens licet in se indivisibile, est tamen compossibile alteri, sine quo 
naturaliter non est ». 

28 Ibid., IV, 2, n. 21 (Wadding, IV, p. 586) : « Quamvis autem substantia creata 
ponatur alia unitive continere, puta omnia sine quibus sua essentia non intelligitur 
perfecta, tamen illa quae ex ratione sua sunt extra essentiarn, non continebit unitive ». 
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the substantia composita are treated, in Book IV with respect to the 
unity of its being and the priority of substance over accident and in 
Book VI within the context of an attempt to extend the meaning of 
«accident» to include the random intersection of two casual chains, 
i.e., accidentality in the sense of coincidental being. 


I confine myself here to the second Quaestio on Book IV: ‘Utrum 
ens et unum significent eandem naturam?" The chief reason for this 
inquiry need not detain us, it being enough to know that it was intended 
to defend with Avicenna, as against Aristotle, the distinction between 
ens and unum. Instead let us proceed directly to the result of this 
inquiry, namely, that the ers precedes the unum, which by virtue of its 
being quidditatively distinct from the ens is to be regarded as a passio 
entis. This, in turn, enables Duns Scotus to distinguish between two 
types of unity. Let us take the ‘unio essentialis" first: this refers not to 
the unity of two things but to the identity of a thing with itself, which 
follows immediately from the primary sense of Being and which is 
indifferent to such categories as individuality and universality??. In 
contradistinction to this stands the ‘unio suppositalis’ : only here is a 
unity of two things implied, namely the unity of substance and accident 
in the suppositum, which can be made more precise by appealing to the 
concept of inherence. For in the case of the ‘unio suppositalis’ the 
reason for the inherence of the accident lies completely on the side of 


29 For both aspects of the « unio essentialis » Duns Scotus expresses his indebt- 
edness to Avicenna. Ens and unum cannot be formally identical, « quia si unum esset 
idem effentialiter cum ente, sive secundum essentiam, tunc multitudo esset non ens 
[...] Opinio Avicenna 7 Metaphys. suae, dicit quod ens et unum praedicantur de 
omnibus, tamen non sunt idem secundum naturam, sed secundum subiectum : sicut 
subiectum et passio » (IV, 2, n. 2 ; Wadding, IV, p. 580) ; the form's being one with 
itself is, in turn, formally distinct from its manner of being, whether as individualized 
in the suppositum or as universal in the intellect, « sicut ipsemet loquitur in suo 5. 
*quiditas est tantum quiditas, nec universalis, nec particularis' » (IV, 2, n. 24, 
Wadding, IV, p. 587). 
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the subject3°, whereas it is the ‘unio essentialis" which is responsible 
for establishing both the unity of the form and its identity with itself3!. 


The question of how the emergence of this ‘unio suppositalis’ within 
the process of the substantia composita’s coming-to-be is to be 
conceived is relegated to the realm of physics and thus lies well beyond 
the boundaries of our topic. Here Duns Scotus ascribes a decisive role 
to the category of quantity. It is prior to all the other accidents insofar 
as quantity must first inhere qua accident in substance if the other 
accidents are to follow32. 


Thus, the subject as quantitatively determined constitutes for Duns 
Scotus that suppositum in which all other accidents may inhere. If, 
however, as regards their essential content, all the other remaining 
accidents are, like quantity, originally distinct, then the question 
immediately recurs, why it is that only these accidents, and not others, 
are joined with one another in the suppositum, which has already been 
quantitatively determined — a difficulty which moved Aristotle, when 
inquiring into the nature of ousia, to exclude from consideration not 
only the accidents but also the hypokeimenon and, indeed in the end, 
even the substantia prima (of the Categories), namely the individual 
compositum of matter and form. Although here too what remains as the 
only possible candidate for Being in the primary and genuine sense — 
even within the realm of composite substances — is once again the 
form, it is considered here not with respect to its formal character or as 
content, i.e., as forma essentialis, but rather as actuality, i.e., as forma 
substantialis. For Aristotle, however, the «substantiality » of form does 


30 Quaest. subt., IV, 2, n. 5 (Wadding, IV, p. 581): « Potest enim tota causa 
inhaerentiae per accidens A, esse in subiecto : sicut etiam est in propositionibus per 
se, quod causa inhaerentiae per se est in subiecto non in praedicato ». 

31 Ibid., IV, 2, n. 12 (Wadding, IV, p. 583) : « Unitas applicata supposito, facit 
unitatem suppositalem, ita applicata essentiae facit unitatem essentialem, et tamen 
unitas semper est passio ». 

32 Ibid., IV, 2, n. 12 (Wadding, IV, p. 583) : « Quantitas prior aliis accidentibus, 
quia immediatius inest substantiae, quam aligod aliud accidens ». 
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not imply «immutability» but refers rather to that plasticity which 
characterizes the realization of its potentialities33. 


Thus, the fact that concepts possess features which differ from one 
another with respect to their quidditas does not imply the separate exis- 
tence of various properties in a single subject. Although the meanings 
of «good» and «evil» are in themselves mutually exclusive, one is 
unlikely to find someone who is either wholly good or wholly evil, 
completely wise or perfectly stupid, all people consisting rather of a 
mixture of the two. Indeed, from an Aristotelian standpoint, the Scotist 
thesis of ‘accidens est formaliter ens’ rests precisely on a failure to 
distinguish between the feature (of a concept) and the property (of a 
thing), leading — to speak here with Hobbes — to the misuse of 
« abstract terms » in metaphysics. This in turn has made it vulnerable to 
that critique of language so characteristic of modern philosophy. 


Westfälische Wilhelms-Universität, Münster 


33 Cf. T.H. Irwin, Aristotle's First Principles, Oxford, 1990, Chap. 11 (p. 120 
sqq.). 
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TWO QUAESTIONES CONCERNING 
THE SUBJECT MATTER OF PHYSICS: 
AN EARLY SCOTIST INTERPRETATION OF ARISTOTLE 


Felicyta in memoriam 


« Nemo propheta in patria sua» (Luke, 4, 24). It was not before 
some time after the death of the Subtle Doctor that his doctrine, which 
was an immediate success in Paris started finding approval and support 
in the country that had educated him!. Initial resistance to Scotism in 
England had been eliminated largely due to the influence of his disci- 
ples and followers in the Seraphic Order. Many Franciscans of the early 
14th century had become disseminators of the doctrine by preparing 
various pieces of philosophical writings «ad mentem Scoti». 
Frequently, those works gained popularity equalling that of the works 
of Scotus himself. We can suppose that to some extent it was caused by 
the lack of Scotus’ own writings covering certain important topics of 
philosophical inquiry of the time; another reason for the wide circu- 
lation of some of those works could be the considerably less «subtle » 
character of their philosophical investigations — an important quality 
for texts utilized as students’ manuals. 


Both of those reasons may be true with reference to the works of 
Antonius Andreae, native of Aragon, a disciple of Duns Scotus. 
Nicknamed Doctor dulcifluus for the clarity, with which he was able to 
explain the subtleties of his master, he had become especially well 
known for his commentaries In Artem Veterem, on the Metaphysics, 


1 « In the Oxford Franciscan school which he had left, as distinct from his imme- 
diate circle in Paris, Scotus was read but not regarded as authoritative ». J.I. CATTO, 
« Theology and Theologians », in The History of the University of Oxford, Oxford, 
1988, pp. 511-512. 
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and a small treatise De tribus principiis naturae, which can all be found 
— often in multiple copies — in the libraries of both Oxford and 
Cambridge. Of those works, De tribus principiis stands out as the one 
concerned with the issues Scotus did not find time to elaborate on, 
being a major exposition of Scotist philosophy of nature?. The initial 
question of the treatise also functioned independently under the name 
Quaestio de subiecto totius scientiae naturalis, which may suggest that 
it was found to be specially interesting or important. 


No such thing, however, can be said of the other question which is 
the subject of this study. The Quaestiones super Physicam, to which it 
belongs, is an obscure work, whose attribution to Antonius Andreae is 
rather questionable. Undoubtedly, this work, which has survived only 
in one copy, preserved at Gonville & Caius College in Cambridge’, 
was written by a Scotist. Its initial question, like its counterpart in De 
tribus principiis, deals with the subject matter of physics. Despite some 
differences in the exact formulation of the titles, both questions are 
similar enough in their choice of issues to be discussed to allow for 
comparison. 


The title of the initial question from De tribus principiis is: « Utrum 
mobilitas sit formalis ratio subiectiva primi subiecti philosophiae natu- 
ralis »; the one from Quaestiones super Physicam is entitled: « Utrum 
substantia finita in suo conceptu communi in quantum naturalis sit 
primum subiectum et adaequatum philosophiae naturalis». It can be 
seen that both questions refer to more or less the same problem, i.e to 
the « first subject» of physics, even though they start addressing it from 
opposite positions and hence differ in their rationes principales. 
Accordingly, one can observe a fair degree of correspondence in the 


2 Apparently, there exists only one MS copy of De tribus principiis in England : 
Oxford, Corpus Christi 227. Yet, one can find evidence, though later, that it was well 
known there ; cf. L. Mater, « Die Barfusserschule zu Erfurt », in Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Münster, 1958, p. 66. The 
following study is based on a printed edition : Quaestiones famosissimi doctoris 
Antonii Andreae de tribus principiis rerum naturalium, Venice, 1489, ff. Ir-Ar. 

3 Asa separate work it exists in two manuscripts : Munich, SB.Clm 5961 ; and 
Wroctaw B.U. LF.210. 

4 MS Gonville & Caius 368/590, ff. 2r-9r. 
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structure of their opiniones propriae. Both contain the analysis of the 
relation of the concept of mobility to the problem of the subject matter 
of physics, discussion of ens and corpus as possible first subjects of 
natural philosophy, and the proper solution. Beside those similarities, 
there are some particularities, too; it must be examined whether they go 
any further than mere differences in formulation. 


xx 


For Aristotle, mobility was the distinctive quality of an object of 
natural philosophy and that object was understood as a body. Such an 
opinion appears in various places both in the Physics and in the 
Metaphysics — in the former especially in books I and II, in the latter 
mostly in book VI, where the Philosopher states that: « physics must be 
a theoretical science, but it will theorize about such being as admits of 
being moved and only about that kind of substance which in respect of 
its definition is for the most part not separable from matter »°. His 
medieval commentators elaborated on this comment, trying to establish 
what the most accurate definition of the subject of physics should be, 
since Aristotle had mentioned three concepts there: being, substance, 
and body, all with respect to mobility. In both De tribus principiis and 
the Quaestiones super Physicam these discussions and opinions of 
Aristotle are frequently referred to. Besides, since it is more directly 
concerned with the problem of mobility, De tribus principiis presents a 
lengthy analysis of the problem of mobility itself, thus providing a 
good starting point for the following discussion. It seems, therefore, 
quite reasonable to follow the path taken by Antonius Andreae. 


In the first place, Antonius presents a twofold division of the 
concept of mobility: it can be viewed either aptitudinaliter or actua- 
liter. The former aspect shows mobility as an aptitude to be something 
else, a potential for a change. As such, mobility is formally a relation 
(respectus) of its object to a certain end. It is also a proper attribute 
(passio) of the subject of natural philosophy, i.e. the quality which 
serves as a criterion for accepting anything as an object of physics. 


5 Metaphysics, 1025b, 25-28, in The works of Aristotle translated into English, 
J.A. SMITH & W.D. Ross (eds.), Oxford, 1908 ; cf. also 1025b, 19-21, 1026a, 13-14 
and Physics, bk II, 194b, 10-13. 
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Antonius illustrates this proposition in the following way. Whatever is 
included in the consideration of physics either is moved or is apt to be 
moved and hence — in agreement with Aristotle’s opinion — immo- 
bilia are beyond the scope of interests of natural philosophy. 
Furthermore, as the proper attribute, mobility is not really different 
from its subject, i.e. a physical object; it is, however, formally and 
essentially (quidditatively) different from it®. 


The latter aspect, which refers to mobility as a quality of actual 
motion, is discussed by Antonius Andreae in a similar way. First of all, 
motion is formally neither relative nor absolute but, specifically, some- 
times is an absolute form and at some other time a relative one. In order 
to explain the proposition he presents a further distinction, stating that 
motion towards a substance, quantity, or quality is formally absolute, 
since the forms to which it is directed are such and it is not really 
different from them, whereas motion towards a place is — for similar 
reasons — formally relative. Therefore, the general concept of motion, 
abstracted from one and the other, cannot include the opposing quali- 
ties. Secondly, in contrast to mobility viewed as aptitude, actual motion 
is not a proper attribute of the subject of natural philosophy, as it is 
separable from it: a physical object can be either in motion or in rest. 
As a result, motion is really different from its subject ; consequently, it 
is different from it also formally and essentially’. 


The problem of separability of the proper attribute from its subject is 
discussed in the other question, too, though on a more general level, 
with no reference to mobility, or to physics. After the presentation and 
refutation of the opinions of Peter Aureoli, the author, supposed to be 
Antonius Andreae, states that proper attribute is essentially and 
formally different from its subject, but is not formally an accident, nor 
is it really different from its subject8. Later, in the same section of the 


D Cf. ANTONIUS ANDREAE, De tribus principiis naturae (henceforth abbreviated as 
De tribus), I, p. 1rb. 

7 Cf. De tribus, I, f. 1va-b. 

8 ANTONIUS ANDREAE (2), Quaestiones super Physicam (henceforth abbreviated as 
Physica), I, f. 7v. : « Propria passio non est separabilis a subiecto cuius est.[...] 
Omnis passio propria distinguitur quidditative et formaliter a subiecto cuius est ». 
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question, devoted to the so-called dubia, the author takes up yet another 
of the problems analysed above, i.e. whether mobility is absolute or 
relative. His solution remains largely in accordance with the one from 
De tribus principiis: mobility seen as an aptitude is relative; it is not 
so, however, with actual mobility?. 


The introductory part of the initial question of De tribus principiis 
also contains an interesting section, concerned with characteristics of 
the «first subject» of a science (though not specifically of physics). 
Antonius sets several conditions which must be met by such a subject. 
In the first place, it must possess a quidditative concept, which would 
not be virtually included in anything earlier referring to that science. 
The reasons for it are the following. Firstly, it must possess a quiddi- 
tative, i.e. an entitative concept, because there cannot be any science 
about non-being. Secondly, it is not virtually included in anything, 
since owing to the essential order in things, there are such ones which 
are first, and those are considered by sciences as not included in others. 
Thirdly, it must be primo notum, because — according to Aristotle — 
there is a double precognition of a subject: that it is and what it is!0. 
Besides, the quidditative concept must belong to the « first subject» 
formally and absolutely ; formally — because formality is the first ratio 
cognoscendi of anything, absolutely — because what is relative 
presupposes that which is absolute. Another condition is that the « first 
subject» contain virtually the notitia of all truth of the science, because 
every science is an adequate effect of its cause, i.e. its subject. Finally, 
the «first subject» is adequate to that science, whose subject it is, 
because everything that is determined in a science is reduced to and has 


Ibidem, f.Tr.: « Nulla propria passio est formaliter substantia nec formaliter 
accidens ». 

9 Physica, I, f. 7v. : « Secundum dubium est utrum mobilitas sit entitas absoluta 
vel respectiva ; videtur enim alicui quod non sit entitas respectiva et arguitur sic. 
Nulla entitas respectiva praescindit a termino ; mobilitas est huiusmodi, igitur etc. 
[...] Contra : omnis, est certe, quae est ratio referendi aliquid ad aliud et quae non 
potest concipi sine termino, est formaliter respectiva. Sed mobilitas est huiusmodi, 
igitur etc. Maior patet, omne enim absolutum praescindit a termino ; minor probatur, 
quia omnis aptitudo dicitur in respectu ad illud, cuius est aptitudo. Mobilitas autem 
est quaedam aptitudo, igitur etc. [...] Ad rationem : maior est falsa de respectu aptitu- 
dinali, vera solum de respectu actuali ». 

10 Cf. De tribus, I, f. 1vb. Antonius refers here to Posterior Analytics, 71a, 10-13. 
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attribution to its first subject, since it is either its essential or subjective 
part, or its quality, or effect, or a negation, or a privation!!. 


The same issue is discussed in the Physics question. The author 
presents there two different solutions of it: one given by Francis of 
Marchia, the other by Duns Scotus. The former claims that what is the 
« first subject» of a science is such by virtue of a triple primacy, i.e. 
primacy of generation, perfection and intention. This means that the 
notitia of the «first subject» is earlier, more perfect, and independent 
of notitia of impression (passio) of any object in that science!2, The 
opinion of Francis seems to be shared by the author of the question ; 
still he does not fail to mention the opinion of the Subtle Doctor, who is 
treated as an authority. Needless to say, that solution fully corresponds 
to the one presented in De tribus principiis!3, 


It may be noted that in his exposition of the concepts of motion and 
the « first subject» of a science in De tribus principiis Antonius refers 
only to Aristotle and Averroes, without any explicit reference to his 
master, Duns Scotus, or to any other of his contemporaries, even 
though he follows the opinions of his master almost slavishly and 
presents some of his opponents' arguments. That practice, character- 
istic of the whole question, stands in contrast to the question from the 


Ul Cf. De tribus, I, f. 2ra. 

12 Physica, I, f. 3r. : « Dico primo cum Francisco de Marchia quod illud habet 
rationem primi subiecti in scientia quod est primum triplici primitate : primo 
- primitate generationis, secundo — primitate perfectionis, tertio — primitate inten- 
tionis. Dico igitur primo quod eius notitia sit prima primitate generationis, hoc est 
quod notitia eius primo generetur quam notitia alicuius alterius. [...] Secundo dico 
quod eius notitia sit perfectior quam alicuius alterius notitia, quia notitia subiecti est 
qua notitia passionis et omnium aliorum consideratorum in scientia. [...] Tertia enim 
primitas erit intentionis. Nam notitia subiecti non intenditur propter notitiam 
passionis, immo eiusdem modo notitia passionis et etiam ostensio aliorum considera- 
torum in scientia propter notitiam primi subiecti intenduntur ». 

13 Physica, I, f. 3r. : « Est autem alius modus dicendi Subtilis Doctoris qui super 
primam Sententiarum describit primum subiectum scientiae hoc modo : primum 
subiectum scientiae est quod habet conceptum quidditativum non inclusum virtualiter 
in aliquo priore ad illam scientiam pertinente primo notum, sed rationem propriam 
quidditativam formalem et absolutam, primo virtualiter notitiam continens omnium 
unitatum in illa scientia adaequatum toti scientiae cuius est subiectum ». 
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Physics, where discussions with contemporary views occupy an impor- 
tant place and authority of Scotus is often invoked. 


The opinions discussed above included in the part ad evidentiam 
tituli in the De tribus pricipiis question, and in two places in the 
Physics question (in the dubia and ad evidentiam tituli, respectively), 
serve as a rather lengthy introduction, after which Antonius — or 
would-be Antonius, in the case of the Physics — proceeds to 
conclusiones, which contain the discussion of different solutions given 
to problem of the «first subject of physics». Here the presentation of 
the subject follows a uniform pattern in both questions. 


In the first place, it is proclaimed that being (ens) cannot be accepted 
as the material subject, or substratum in the philosophy of nature under 
whatever consideration. In both questions the proposition is identified 
as opinio Thomistarum and rejected as false. The arguments given 
against it are similar, though not identical. In De tribus principiis, the 
author first cites the authority of Aristotle that there is a science consid- 
ering being qua being (namely metaphysics) and none of the other does 
it!4; then he presents a proof. He assumes that if ens were the material 
subject of physics, its ratio formalis would either be equally general 
(commune) or not. If it were, then natural philosophy would be iden- 
tical with metaphysics, which is not accepted by any philosopher. If it 
were not, its ratio formalis would contract its subject as a differentia 
(or quasi differentia) accidentalis or per se. If the first part of the alter- 
native were true, natural philosophy would be subordinate to meta- 
physics, as music is to mathematics, or perspective to geometry. If the 
second, it would follow that the subject of physics were ens per se, i.e. 
substance, and hence it is not being but substance which should be 
called the subject!5. 


The arguments presented in the Physics question seem to be a free 
summary of the ones in De tribus principiis. The author cites the same 
passage from Aristotle and gives a short account of the proof, but 
arranges the material in a different way adding to it an example about a 


14 Cf. De tribus, I, f. 2ra. The reference is to Aristotle, Metaphysics, IV, 1003a, 
21-24. 
15 Cf. De tribus, I, f. 2rb. 
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visual line, on which he explains what is meant by the material and 
formal aspects of a subject of a science!6. 


The second point of the conclusiones contains a statement that body 
(corpus) cannot be accepted as the material subject of natural philos- 
ophy. Here the arguments of De tribus principiis and Physics are much 
less convergent. In the former, there are two proofs aimed against the 
proposition and several shorter arguments disproving the counter-ar- 
guments which follow the proofs. It is interesting that the first of the 
proofs is rejected by Antonius himself as inadequate. The other 
proceeds as follows: everything considered in natural science should 
have attribution to its material subject assumed together with its 
formalis ratio; however, not everything considered in natural science 
has attribution to corpus. This, in turn, is proven thus: mobility is a 
proper attribute convertible with the subject of physics; however, there 
are substances which are mobile, yet incorporeal, namely angels, which 
— as mobile — are considered by natural science but have no attri- 
bution to corpus. Therefore, corpus cannot be the material subject of 
physics. The counter-arguments, which point to the opinions expressed 
by Aristotle in the Physics, who states several times that what is mobile 
must be divisible and hence material, are rejected with an angry 
comment that the Philosopher there spreads views which are not only 


16 Physica, I, f. 3v-4r. : « Ens sub quacumque consideratione sumptum non potest 
esse subiectum materialem in philosophia naturalis. Pro cuius evidentia sciendum 
quod in subiecto scientiae erit aliquid materiale et aliquid formale, sicut patet de linea 
visuali, quae erit subiectum in perspectiva. Linea dicit mihi rationem materialem 
subiecti, ly “visualis” dicit rationem formalem, quae linea non sub quamcumque 
ratione erit subiectum in perspectiva, sed solum sub ratione visualis. Probatur quarto 
Metaphysicae. [...] Cum etiam per rationem, quia si ens sub quacumque ratione 
sumptum esset subiectum materiale in philosophia, sequeretur quod scientia physica 
substantialiter nominaretur metaphysica, quod est falsum. [...] Consequentia 
probatur, quia illud, quod contrahit ens ad sciendum pro subiecto in scientia physica, 
est alia differentia accidentalis, et sic habetur propositionem. Nam haec est conditio 
scientiae substantialiter, ideo quod addat aliam differentiam accidentalem sive subal- 
ternam. Si sic, differentia per se igitur constituit aliquod pertinenter suppositum sub 
illo communi et habetur propositum ». 
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sacrilegious in disregarding the angels but also unsatisfactory and 
erroneous!7, 


In the Physics question we find a similarly unfavourable comment 
about Aristotle and, as before, a summary of the main proof from De 
tribus principiis!8; beside them, however, there is a long related 
argument, concerning the problem of angels as adequate objects of 
physics. The author presents two propositions : in the former he argues 
that an angel is naturaliter et per se mobilis, in the latter that it moves 
locally!?. The latter proposition is supplemented by a distinction 
between two types of «being in a place» (esse in loco): dimensional 
and determinative, one of which is characteristic of bodies, the other of 
angels. Each of those types has a corresponding type of motion20, At 
the end of the conclusio we find an extraordinary statement, a sort of an 
excuse for the Philosopher, which says that there are two types of 


17 Cf. De tribus, I, f. 2rb-2va. Antonius refers here to Physics, VI, 234b, 9-11 and 
VIII, 258a, 22-24. 

18 Physica, I, f. 4r. : « Illud non est materialis ratio subiectiva scientiae naturalis 
ad quod non habent omnia pertractata et considerata per se in scientia naturali attribu- 
tionem. Sed non omnia pertractata in scientia naturali habent attributionem ad corpus, 
igitur etc. [...] Minor probatur, quia alia non corporalia sint per se mobilia. Sed omnia 
mobilia sint per se considerata in scientia naturali, ex sexto Metaphysicae, igitur alia 
non corporalia sint per se considerata in scientia naturali. Sed illa cum sint nobiliora 
corpore non habent attributionem ad corpus, igitur etc. ». 

19 Physica, I, f. 4r. : « Angelus est naturaliter et per se mobilis. Hanc probo sic. 
Quilibet angelus est in potentia passiva et naturali ad ubi, igitur quilibet angelus est 
naturaliter et per se mobilis. [...] Consequentia principalis patet, quia ubi est terminus 
motus localis, igitur si aliquid habeat potentiam passivam ad ubi, illud est mobile 
localiter. Secunda propositio est ista, quod angelus potest se movere localiter. 
Probatur : cuicumque enti inest potentia passiva ad aliquid acquirendum perfectionis 
est in illo quod habeat potentiam activam ad acquirendum illud. Sed angelo inest 
potentia passiva respectu illud ubi quod non habet, igitur etc. ». 

20 Physica, I, f. 4r. : « Aliquid esse in loco potest esse dupliciter : uno modo 
dimensionaliter et extensive, alio modo — principaliter et determinative. Primo modo 
est in loco omne quod locum occupat, secundo modo est in loco omne quod non habet 
quod posset locum occupare. Primo modo angelus non potest esse in loco. [...] Potest 
dici quod indivisibile non movetur motu cuius subiecto correspondeat locus dimen- 
sionaliter et extensive, non autem est sic de motu angeli ». 
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consideration in physics: one is Aristotelian, the other in se et absolute, 


the subject of the former being corpus and of the latter physical 
substance?!, 


The next conclusion refers to the problem which has already been 
analysed in both questions, namely mobility. In De tribus principiis, 
where that issue is the announced subject, its analysis duly occupies the 
central position, taking more than two pages (out of seven); in the 
Physics question it does not receive more attention than the remaining 
conclusiones, even though it is divided into two separate parts: one 
rejecting mobility as ratio formalis subiectiva of the subject of physics, 
the other accepting it as the proper attribute of it. That division is, by 
the way, also reflected in the structure of the De tribus principiis 
question. 


For Antonius Andreae, in De tribus principiis, there are two main 
reasons why mobility cannot be accepted as formalis ratio subiectiva of 
the first subject of natural philosophy: first, because it is a relative; 
secondly, because it is an attribute of that subject. The former proposi- 
tion serves as an argument in two proofs. First of all, every formalis 
ratio subiectiva serves as ratio causandi et mensurandi and ratio conti- 
nendi omnes veritates in a science. However, such a role must be 
played by an absolute and not by a relative form. Yet, mobility is a 
relative, as it has been shown in the introductory part, and so it cannot 
be the formalis ratio. Secondly, a formalis ratio subiectiva and its 
subject form together a unity in itself; but that which is absolute cannot 
form a unity in itself with something which is relative. Yet mobility is a 
relative, whereas the subject of natural philosophy is something abso- 
lute, so they cannot form a unity in itself22, 


The proofs concerning the latter proposition, which has also been 
proven before, are twice as many. In the first one Antonius states that 
cognition of a subject according to its formalis ratio subiectiva is the 
most perfect cognition; but a notitia sub ratione passionali seu attri- 


2] Physica, I, f. 4v. : « Sciendum quod scientia naturalis potest dupliciter conside- 
rari : vel ut tradita ab Aristotele, vel in se et absolute. Primo modo est illi subiectum 
corpus, secundo modo — substantia physica in suo conceptu communi ». 

22 Cf. De tribus, 1, f. 2vb. 
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butali of a subject is not the most perfect cognition, therefore mobility, 
which is a ratio passionalis seu attributalis (proper attribute) of the 
first subject of natural philosophy cannot be its formalis ratio subiec- 
tiva. In the second he argues as follows: every subject is prior to its 
attribute and hence, by virtue of this priority, one can have a cognition 
of it without that attribute. Yet, one can have no cognition of a subject 
without its formalis ratio subiectiva. The third proof shows that the 
formalis ratio subiectiva more immediately belongs to its subject than 
any other attribute which can be demonstrated about it. But mobility 
does not belong to the first subject of natural philosophy immediately, 
since there are other attributes, like quantity, which belong more 
immediately to it. Therefore, mobility cannot be the formalis ratio 
subiectiva. Finally, Antonius concludes that, since mobility is not 
demonstrable of the first subject of physics, it cannot be its formalis 
ratio?3, The proofs of the third conclusion are followed by counter- 
arguments, taken from Aristotle and Averroes, and in turn Antonius’ 
reply to them. 


Unlike the first two conclusiones in the Physics question, the ones 
referring to mobility are exceedingly short in comparison to their 
counterparts from De tribus principiis. The first two proofs from the 
latter are summarized in just a few sentences forming the third conclu- 
sion of the former, whereas the fourth conclusion in the Physics 
question refers only to the same problem as the four proofs of De tribus 
principiis, i.e. it states mobility to be the proper attribute of the first 
subject of physics?4. 


23 Cf. De tribus, I, f. 2vb-3rb. 

24 Physica, 1, f. 4v. : « Subiectum primum scientiae dicitur per rationem formalem 
subiectivam qua subiectum continet virtualiter omnes veritates primas illius scientiae. 
Sed primum subiectum physicum non continet virtualiter sub ratione mobilitatis 
omnes rationes primas physicas, igitur etc. Maior patet. [...] Minor probatur, quia 
illud quod est ratio mensurandi et causandi scientiam est ratio ipsam virtualiter conti- 
nendi. Sed mobilitas non potest esse ratio mensurandi et causandi scientiam 
physicam. [...] Minor huius probatur, quia nullus respectus est ratio causandi absoluti, 
sed mobilitas est huiusmodi. 

Mobilitas est propria passio adaequata subiecto scientiae naturalis, quod probatur 
sic, quia omne accidens quod non est de conceptu quidditativo alicuius subiecti sed 
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The negative conclusions presented in both questions prepare the 
ground for the positive ones, which — quite expectedly — come last. 
In De tribus principiis they actually appear just before the reply to 
argumenta principalia, in Quaestiones super Physicam they are 
followed by a discussion of dubia, which contain issues largely corre- 
sponding to the ones discussed in the introductory part of De tribus 
principiis (and accordingly presented above). The positive conclusions, 
as the negative ones earlier, refer to the subject of natural philosophy 
and to its formalis ratio subiectiva. 


In the De tribus principiis question, Antonius Andreae presents them 
in the following way. He begins by stating that the substratum, or 
material subject of physics, is substance under some formalis ratio. It is 
so — he says — because everything considered in natural philosophy 
has attribution to substance, being either its integral or subjective part, 
or its attribute, or negation; and secondly — because substance under 
its formalis ratio meets all the conditions set for the first subject of 
physics in the introductory part. Finally, he cites the authority of 
Aristotle, alleging that the Philosopher himself stated that physics 
refers to substance. 


His second conclusion is that the formalis ratio subiectiva in natural 
philosophy is naturalitas, which he calls quiddity or formality. He 
gives two proofs of the proposition. In one he argues that what is to be 
accepted as the formalis ratio subiectiva of the first subject of physics 
should be cognizable by the most perfect cognition of that science, and 
such is naturalitas. In the other Antonius reminds his readers that the 
formalis ratio must make the first subject contain virtually all the truths 
of the science; this requirement, too, is fulfilled by naturalitas. After 
the two proofs and a short polemic against an opposite argument, the 
opinio propria is summed up by the final conclusion, in which 
Antonius pronounces natural substance qua natural to be the first and 
adequate subject of physics26, 


inest ipsi subiecto per se et secundum quod ipsum et adaequate est eius propria 
passio. Sed mobilitas est huiusmodi respectu scientiae naturalis subiecti, igitur etc. ». 
25 Cf. De tribus, I, f. 3vb. Antonius refers here to Metaphysics, VI, 1025b, 19-21, 
quoted above. 
26 Cf. De tribus, I, f. 3vb-4ra. 
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As was the case with most of the preceding conclusiones, the ones 
which appear in the Physics question seem to reflect those from De 
tribus principiis. The author quotes the same passage of Aristotle to 
infer that it was the intention of the Philosopher to show that substance 
which is the principle of motion and rest is the subject of natural 
science. However, he describes that substance slightly differently, 
calling it substantia finita in suo conceptu communi. The term finita 
seems to be important for the author, because it covers both corporeal 
and angelic substances, of which the latter were of special interest to 
him throughout the question. On the other hand, it is visible that such 
description refers to a concept identical with the one from De tribus 
principiis. The last of the conclusions, stating that naturality is the 
formalis ratio subiectiva of physics, is a paraphrase of the second 
argument for it from De tribus principiis, demanding that the first 
subject of a science contain virtually all the truths of that science’. 


What should be noted about the conclusiones in both Physics and De 
tribus principiis questions is that the degree of their correspondence far 
exceeds that of the introductory part. We can observe here not only a 
concordance of opinions, as was the case there, but also complete 
parallelism of structure, together with almost identical references to 
Aristotle. It is also puzzling that the conclusiones part of the Physics 
question, in contrast to other ones, does not mention any of the 
contemporary philosophers, not even Duns Scotus, in a manner all too 


27 Physica, 1, f. 4v-Sr. : « Substantia finita in suo conceptu communi est subiec- 
tum naturalis philosophiae. Subiectum dico materiale, ut patet sexto Metaphysicae, 
ubi dicitur sic : “Sed quoniam una physica scientia est circa quoddam genus entis ut 
supra'. Unde intendit dicere quod substantia quae est principium motus et quietis est 
subiectum scientiae naturalis. Sed omnis substantia finita, seu angelica, seu corporea, 
est principium motus et quietis, ut probatum fuit supra. 

[...] Formalis ratio subiectiva in scientia naturali est naturalitas. Unde nihil aliud 
intelligo per naturalitatem nisi conceptum quidditativum substantiae mobilis per quem 
conceptum ipsa est principium motus. [...] Pono igitur, quod subiectum scientiae 
naturalis est substantia finita sub hac ratione formali, quae est naturalitas. Haec 
probatur sic : sub illa ratione aliquid est subiectum in scientia reali sub qua continet 
virtualiter omnia tractata in scientia [...] Sed substantia finita sub tali ratione est 
huius. Nam non potest continere nisi perfectiorem eius rationem, cuius est conceptus 
quidditativus, huiusmodi autem est naturalitas ». 
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similar to that of De tribus principiis to be a coincidence. Therefore, 
even if Antonius’ authorship of the Quaestiones super Physicam cannot 
be satisfactorily proved on that basis, it is evident that its author knew 
De tribus principiis well, accepted the opinions expressed there and 
modelled a large part (though not all) of his question on it. 


KEE 


It can be seen in the analysis of both questions discussed here that 
the authority of Aristotle, though widely cited, was challenged several 
times and his preferred solution to the problem had been discarded 
altogether. There was, however, another, though latent, authority none 
of the authors dared to challenge: John Duns Scotus. He was also the 
ultimate source of opinions presented in both questions. In De tribus 
principiis, Antonius Andreae, with a skill becoming for a Doctor 
Dulcifluus, tried to put together the views Scotus had scattered around 
in his Opus oxoniense and Quaestiones super Metaphysicam. As for the 
former, some inspiration could be found in the questions concerning 
the prologue of the Sentences, especially in question 3 from the third 
part of it, where Scotus discusses the problem of the subject matter of 
theology ; in the latter several points of reference were present in book 
I, question 9, and, especially and expectedly, in questions to book VI. 
The Ordinatio provided material for the more «abstract» consider- 
ations of what the first subject of a science and its formalis ratio should 
be like? ; whereas in the Metaphysics Antonius could look for answers 
to more «substantial » questions, concerning the actual content of the 
first subject of natural philosophy and its formalis ratio (discussed in 
the conclusiones of his own question), or the characteristics of mobility 
(presented in the introductory part of it)29. 


For the author of the PAysics questions, whoever he might be, the 
task of finding a suitable source of inspiration was, as we have shown 
before, much less complicated. Still, it should not be overlooked that 


28 Cf. JoHANNES DUNS Scorus, Ordinatio, Roma, 1950 ; v. I, Prologus, pars III, 
q. 3, pp. 95-101, 103-109. 

29 Cf. JouaNNEs Duns Scotus, Quaestiones subtilissimae in XII libros Metaphy- 
sicae, in Opera omnia, ed. L. WAppiNG, Lugduni, 1639, v. IV, bk I, q. 9, pp. 545-549 ; 
bk VI, qq. 1-3, pp. 649-670. 
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De tribus principiis was not the only work he had taken his ideas from: 
his discussion of the problem of angels’ local motion is based directly 
on Scotus?0, and he cited other contemporary masters, too, thus making 
his work more original. 


On the whole, it can be said that both questions exhibit the same atti- 
tude towards the matters they discuss: they pay proper tribute to 
Aristotle, taking every opportunity to quote him when his opinions 
agree with the ones held by their authors (or author) but criticizing him 
severely whenever they appear impossible to reconcile with them, or, 
more precisely, with the ones of their master. « Amicus Aristoteles sed 
magis amicus Scotus ». 


University of Łódź 


30 Cf. Jonannes Duns Scotus, Ordinatio, Roma 1973 ; v. VII, 1. II, d. II, part 1, 
qq. 1-2, 5-6, pp. 241-267, 278-373. 
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SIMON OF FAVERSHAM : PROEMI ALLA LOGICA 


In questo lavoro! ci proponiamo di esaminare taluni aspetti caratte- 
ristici dei proemi2, che leggiamo in alcuni scritti di Simone di 


l Su Simone di Faversham ci limitiamo a segnalare : D. SHARP, « Simonis de 
Faversham (c. 1240-1306) Quaestiones super tertium De Anima », in Archives d'His- 
toire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Áge, t. IX, 1934, pp. 307-368 ; A.F. WOLE, 
« Die Intellektslehre des Simon von Faversham, nach seinem de-anima- 
Kommentaren », Inaugural-Dissertation, Universität, Bonn, 1966 ; L.M. re Risk, «On 
The Genuine Text of Peter of Spain's Summulae Logicales », in Vivarium, VI, 2 
(1968), pp. 72-74 ; A. TiNÉ, « Il De Praedicabilibus nel Commento ai Trattati I-V di 
Pietro Ispano attribuito a Simone Anglico o di Faversham », Istituto Dipartimentale di 
Studi Antichi e Tardo-Antichi, Catania, 1983, e S. EBBESEN, Quaestiones super libro 
Elenchorum, Toronto, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984, pp. 3-6 e la 
bibliografia alle pp. 235-241. 

Sui proemi di opere filosofiche medievali fondamentale à lo studio di L. BAUR, 
Dominicus Gundissalinus, De divisione Philosophiae, herausgegeben und philo- 
sophiegeschichtlich untersucht nebst einer Geschichte der philosophischen Einleitung 
bis zum Ende der Scholastik (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, IV, 2-3), Münster, 1903, pp. XII-408. Particolarmente utili per il nostro 
argomento : Prologus, pp. 3-19 ; l'analisi storico critica che egli fa di questo testo, 
pp. 164-204 e infine il capitolo terzo, interamente dedicato alla letteratura filosofica 
delle introduzioni filosofiche (Einleitung in die Philosophie) fino alla fine della 
Scolastica, pp. 316-397. Baur mostra che la prima introduzione alla filosofia la 
troviamo presso il filosofo neoplatonico Albino. Degli « accessus » nella storia della 
letteratura latina medievale parla, sia pure brevemente, M. ManrriUs, Geschichte der 
lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 1, München, 1911, p. 167 (accessus ad poetas, 
Monac. 19474 e 19475 s. XII-XIID, p. 505 ([...] seine [di Remigio d'Auxerre] 
Einleitungen sind nach Traube vielleicht das Vorbild für die späteren Accessus 
geworden), p. 512 ([...] Remigius spricht hier zuerst über Person, Ort und Zeit des 
Verfassers, dann über die causa scribendi und setzt dann ein gróBeres Vorwort über 
Quis quid ubi quibus auxiliis cur quomodo quando ) ; III, München, 1931, p. 314 
([...] Hierzu kommen die für Unterricht den Autoren nicht selten beigegebenen 
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Accessus zu Boethius und Theodulus [...]), 316 e 317. Importante & anche Edwin 
A. Quam, « The Medieval Accessus ad Auctores », in Traditio, III (New York, 1945), 
pp. 215-264. Il contributo di questo padre gesuita ha pure la sua importanza, in quanto 
esamina gli « accessus » agli ‘Historians of Medieval Latin Literature' (pp. 216-228), 
‘The accessus among the lawyers’, pp. 228-242 ; ‘The Philosophers', pp. 243-252, 
per i quali dà anche dei testi (pp. 252-256) di autori tardoantichi, presso cui troviamo 
già ben strutturato il metodo degli « accessus » : Ammonius, In Isagogen ; 
Olympiodorus, Prolegomena. Naturalmente un posto di prima importanza spetta a 
Boezio, il cui lavoro di traduttore e di commentatore ha permesso per secoli ai Latini 
dell’epoca medievale di tenere viva la memoria della tradizione culturale dell’ anti- 
chità greco-romana. Il Quain non trascura “The Rhetoricians’, ai quali dedica le 
pp. 206-261, chiudendo il suo dettagliato articolo con una conclusione, pp. 261-264, 
nella quale, dopo aver ritracciato le linee principali della storia degli « accessus » fino 
a Dante, scrive: « The man who invented this comprehensive technique of the 
accessus was undoubtedly a trail-blazer in his day and he must have dreamed, as 
every serious scholar, of making a last contribution to the store of learning and to the 
science and art of teaching. He has done his work well » p. 264. Ci saremmo aspettati 
in questo eccellente studio di un dotto della Fordham University una menzione del 
lavoro di ben più ampio respiro di Baur, che abbiamo sopra ricordato. E.R. CURTIUS, 
La Littérature Européenne et le Moyen Age Latin, tr. J. BRÉjoUx, Paris, P.U.F., 1956 
(ed. td. 1947) accenna agli « accessus » in un capitolo intitolato « Poésie et théolo- 
gie », nel paragrafo 3°, Auto-exégèse de Dante. Riferendosi al commento di Servio 
all’Eneide di Virgilio vengono ricordati i sette punti di cui occorre occuparsi tutte le 
volte che si scrive un commento. In una nota a piè pagina Curtius ricorda che 
quest’uso è di origine greca e che nel mondo latino lo troviamo in Boezio, /n isago- 
gen Porphyrii commenta, dove viene chiamato « didascalia », mentre in seguito si 
affermerà la denominazione « accessus ». Sono richiamati Traube e Manitius e ancora 
suggeriti esempi di « accessus » in Conrad di Irsau, che all’elenco tradizionale 
aggiunge : « operis materiam, scribentis intentionem, finalem causam et cui parti 
philosophiae subponatur quod scribitur ». R.B.C. HuyGeEns, Accessus ad auctores, 
Bernard d’Utrecht, Conrad d’Irsau, Leiden, 1970 ; G. GLAUCHE, « Accessus ad aucto- 
res », in Lexikon des Mittelalters, s.v., München, 1977 (si veda l'essenziale letteratura 
ricordata dall'A. alla fine del breve articolo) ; O. Lewry O.P., « Four Graduation 
Speeches from Oxford Manuscripts (c. 1270-1310) », in Mediaeval Studies, 44 
(1982), pp. 138-180; IDEM, « Thirteenth-century teaching on speech and 
accentuation : Robert Kilwardby’s commentary on De accentibus of Pseudo- 
Priscian », in Mediaeval Studies, 50 (1988), p. 99 con le indicazioni fornite alla nota 
13 ; G. FIORAVANTI, « Sermones in lode della filosofia e della logica a Bologna nella 
prima metà del XIV secolo », in L'insegnamento della logica a Bologna nel XIV 
secolo, ac. di D. Buzzerti, M. FERRIANI e A. TABARRONI (Studi e Memorie per la 
Storia dell’Università di Bologna, N. Ser., VIII), presso l’Istituto per la Storia 
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Faversham, basandoci sulle seguenti opere: Quaestiones super libro 
Porphyrii?, Quaestiones super libro Elenchorum^ e il Commento ai 
Tractatus I-V di Pietro Ispano?. Il proemio alle Quaestiones super 
Porphyrium si apre con una citazione del II libro della Fisica di 
Aristotele, in cui si afferma che «qui non potest distinguere inter mani- 
festum et immanifestum, hoc modo disponitur ad cognitionem entium 
Sicut caecus a nativitate ad comprehensionem colorum. Caecus autem a 
nativitate hoc modo disponitur, quod syllogizare quidem potest de colo- 
ribus, sed secundum veritatem de illis iudicare non potest zf. Mancando 


dell'Università di Bologna, 1992, soprattutto le pp. 166, e 171, nota 17. Cl. LAFLEUR, 
Quatre Introductions à la Philosophie au XIII siècle, Montréal — Paris, Institut 
d'Études médiévales, Vrin, 1988 ; J. VENNEBUSCH, « Collatio philosophiae 
commendatoria. Aus dem Introitus einer Physikvorlesung des 14. Jahrhunderts », in 
Vivarium, 21 (1983), pp. 136-156 ; Cl. LAFLEUR, « Scientia et ars dans les 
introductions à la philosophie des maîtres és arts de l'Université de Paris au XIII 
siècle », in Miscellanea Mediaevalia, Berlin, de Gruyter, 1994, pp. 45-65. 

3 MAGISTRI SIMONIS ANGLICI sive DE FAVERSHAM, Opera omnia, vol. 1: Opera 
logica, cura et studio P. MAzzARELLA, Padova, Cedam, 1957, pp. 11-16 [= QQ 
Porph.]. 

4 Simon OF FAVERSHAM, Quaestiones super libro Elenchorum, ed. S. EBBESEN et 
alii, Toronto, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984, pp. 25-28 (Quaestiones 
veteres super libro Elenchorum Prooemium)[= QQVES] e (Quaestiones novae super 
libro Elenchorum, Prooemium), pp. 101-103 [= QQNES]. 

ŠL. M. ow Ruk, «On The Genuine Text of Peter of Spain's Summulae 
Logicales », in Vivarium VI, 2 (1968), pp. 76-79 [= Trac.]. Per quest'ultimo testo 
abbiamo tenuto presente anche la nostra trascrizione, che utilizza oltre ai tre mss. di 
Padova, Parigi e Monaco di Baviera anche il manoscritto di Milano. Per una descri- 
zione dei mss., specialmente per quello di Milano, si veda TINÉ éd., «Il De 
Praedicabilibus... », pp. 5-12. 

600 Porph., p. 11. ARISTOTELE, Phys., 11, 1, 193a 3-9; cf. ALBERTI MAGNI 
Physica, p. 1, libri 1-4, ed. P. HossFELD, Aschendorff, Monasterii Westfalorum, 1987, 
p. 84: « Demonstrare autem manifesta per non-manifesta, non potentis est iudicare 
propter ipsum et non propter ipsum cognitum. Quod autem contingat hoc pati, non 
immanifestum est ; syllogizabit enim utique aliquis de coloribus, cum natus sit 
caecus, quare necesse est huiusmodi de nominibus habere rationem, nihil autem intel- 
ligere » e il relativo commento ibidem « [...] Et ideo ea quae manifestissima sunt et 
principia ad alia cognoscenda, demonstrare per ea quae adeo non sunt manifesta, est 
proprium eius qui adeo rudis et ineruditus est, quod non habet potentiam apprehen- 
sivam et cognitivam adeo potentem, ut sciat iudicando discernere, quid est, quod 
cognoscitur per se ipsum et est principium cognoscendi alia, et quid est cognitum non 
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infatti il senso, viene a mancare la scienza, che si puó acquistare con 
esso, come é detto nel I? degli Analitici Secondi. Ora coloro che non 
possono « distinguere inter manifestum et immanifestum» si vengono a 
trovare nella stessa situazione di svantaggio: «verba quidem habere 
possunt, sed ratione et intellectu deficiunt»?. Per questo Averroé dice 
che come il cieco € privo della vista, essi sono privi della virtü naturale 
dell'intelletto, dal momento che negano le proposizioni prime e 
indimostrabili. Molti possono essere i motivi, per i quali gli uomini non 
sono in grado di discernere tra ciò che è chiaro e distinto e ciò che non 
lo è. Ad alcuni questo accade per una naturale incapacità, in quanto il 
loro intelletto non riesce ad utilizzare i dati forniti dai sensi o non li 
memorizza che con grande difficoltà. Costoro hanno l’ingegno ottuso 
per natura, non posseggono da se stessi i principi dell'arte e della 
scienza, né sono in grado di apprenderli da altri. Di essi dice lo Pseudo 
Boezio che non li abbiamo mai visti inebriarsi di « nettare filosofico »8. 


Ad altri accade, per una loro assuefazione ai principi opposti, 
perché, come dice Aristotele nel II libro della Metafisica, le nostre 
affermazioni sono condizionate dalle nostre consuetudini?. 


per se ipsum, sed per aliud ; manifestum enim est, quod contingit hoc pati quosdam 
rudes et ignaros, quia aliquis cum sit caecus, putat se syllogizare de coloribus, eo 
quod ipse propter suam malam dispositionem intellectus ignorat, quod omnis nostra 
scientia oritur ex nostris sensibus, et putat se habere notitiam colorum, inquantum 
colores sunt ex auditu ; et hoc non est verum, quia non habet notitiam de ipsis, nisi 
inquantum signantur per nomina, et nescit, qualiter constituantur per actum lucis in 
corpore non transvisibili sive terminato, quod terminat visum. Ideo necesse est, quod 
ipse non habeat notitiam colorum nisi secundum rationem nominum et nihil intelli- 
gere de veritate colorum secundum formam eorum, qua sunt visibiles. Et huic similis 
est ille qui putat demonstrare ea quae sunt manifestissima ; ille enim nescit, quod 
manifestissima sunt, et non habet intellectum de ipsis, nisi inquantum audit ea nomi- 
nari per nomina ». 

7 QQ Porph., cit. p. 11. 

8 Ibid. Cf. QQVES : « Unde dicit Boethius quod ‘nullum obtusum ingenio philo- 
sophico nectare vidimus inebriari' » p. 26, linee 45-46 ; cf. Pseupo-Bo&cE, D e 
Disciplina Scolarium, éd. critique, introduction et notes par O. WeuERS, Leiden — 

Köln, Brill, 1976, pp. 119-120: « Nullum vero vehementer obtusorum vidimus 
umquam filosophico (sic !) nectare debriari ». La Weijers ha preferito la lezione 
« debriari », anche se cinque manoscritti hanno « inebriari ». 

9 « [...] sicut consuevimus, ita judicamus dici debere », QQ Porph., cit. p. 12 ; cf. 

Aristoteles Latinus, XXV, 2, Metaph. Trans. Anon. sive. Media, ed. G. VUILLEMIN- 
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Ora questa consuetudine di dare ascolto ad opinioni false ha tratto in 
errore molti, fra i quali, come dice Averroè, perfino Avicennal?, Ma 
uno dei motivi per i quali alcuni non sono in grado di distinguere inter 
manifestum et immanifestum & la paucitas instructionis in logica. 
« Credunt enim aliqui omnium esse demonstrationem, et ideo nihil 
volunt recipere <nisi>!! quod dicitur eis per modum mathematicum!2. 
Istud autem contingit ex infirmitate mentis, quia, sicut Philosophus 
dicit IV Metaphysice, infirmitas mentis est quaerere demonstrationem, 
quorum non est demonstratio »!?. Simone riassume il ragionamento di 


Diem, Leiden, Brill, 1976, II, 3, « Contingunt autem auditiones secundum consuetu- 
dines ; nam ut consuevimus ita dignamur dici, et que preter ea non similia videntur, 
sed propter inconsuetudinem minus nota et magis extranea ; nam consuetum notius. 
Quantum vero vim habeat quod consuetum est leges ostendunt, in quibus fabularia et 
puerilia magis quidem valent cognitione de eis propter consuetudinem », p.39eil 
corrispondente testo greco ` Ai S’axeodoeic xatà và £n ovuRaivovow: dc yao 
eimPapev otroc üELoUpev Atyeodaı, vol TA TAEd Tadta ody Spore qaíverat 
GAA A Sa THY dovvibeLav Ayvwotötepa xal Eevindtega TO yàp ovvnbEec 
yvoginov. Mlanv dè Loxdv Exeı TO oóvnüec ci vouoı 6mAobow, čv ole tà 
uv0dón xai tardaoroòàn uelCov ioxver Tod yuvooxetv negi avTAV Sua TO EOC 
(994b32-995a6), cf. anche JOHANNES DACUS, Divisio Scientiae, « Unde Averroys 
pluries dicit, quod quidam per consuetudinem ducti plus credunt Oppositis princi- 
piorum quam principiis, et hoc est, quia opposita principiorum sunt eis magis nota 
quam principia. Unde Aristoteles dicit in eodem secundo Metaphysicae, quod qui 
consueti sunt audire aliqua a pueritia, magis consentiunt illis, quamvis non sint vera, 
quam suis oppositis veris, iudicantes ea vera et convenientia, ad quae consueti sunt, et 
sua opposita falsa », in Johannis Daci Opera, vol. I, pars I, ed. A. Orro, pp. 15-16. 

10 cf. FIORAVANTI, « Sermones... », p. 178: « [...] Commentator quam pluries 
repetit quod Avicenna in multis passibus philosophiae erravit propter ygnorantiam 
loyce » e i relativi suggerimenti nell' apparato delle fonti. 

11 MAZZARELLA, ed. cit, non si accorge che il senso richiede « nisi », che proba- 
bilmente manca nel ms. Ambrosiano, mentre, come risulta da nostra verifica, & 
presente nel ms. di Palermo 2 Qq D 142, f. 3ra, linea 32 e seg : « et ideo nihil volunt 
accipere nisi quod dicitur eis per modum mathematicum » ; il ms. Merton College 
288, fol. 58ra, omette il brano. 

12 Anisr., Metaph., a 3, 995a 6-7 : oi pèv ov ga un naßnnatırac Mem tic 
Ox. AMOSEXOVTAL TOV Aeyóvtov. 

13 gg Porph., p. 12. Cf. ARIST., Metaph., g 4, 1006a 5-8 ; il termine greco per 
« ignoranza » (infirmitas mentis) & ineruditio o 'apaideusia' ; la Translatio Iacobi ha 
ineruditio : « Volunt autem et hoc demonstrare quidam propter ineruditionem ; est 
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Aristotele, ricordando che «in logica non contingit procedere in infi- 
nitum in demonstrando»!4 e che «non contingit demonstrare circulo, ex 
quibus statim concluditur quod non omnium potest esse demons- 
tratio »!5. Ora «talis e tantus error contingit in philosophia, propter hoc 
videlicet quod homo nescit distinguere inter notum per se et notum per 
aliud»!6. Bisogna dunque concludere che & necessario che l'uomo 
venga istruito circa il modo, che deve seguire nelle singole scienze, 
affinché non gli accada di domandare lo stesso tipo di certezza in campi 
di sapere diversi. E’ infatti di un uomo istruito non chiedere in ogni 
disciplina piü certezza di quanta la natura stessa della cosa indagata ne 
consenta!7. Ora la logica è appunto quella che istruisce l'uomo ad una 
conoscenza di tal genere. Essa insegna il modo secondo cui in ogni 
singola disciplina si passa da qualcosa che già conosciamo a qualcosa 
altra, che ci & ancora ignota, in guisa tale che «non quaeratur aequalis 
certitudo in omnibus nisi secundum exigentiam naturae subiectae »!8, 
Sebbene le scienze siano molte, tutte le accomuna nondimeno il modo, 
per il quale «omnis scientia per quamdam investigationem rationis ex 
cognito devenit in cognitionem alicuius incogniti »!?. Orbene questo 
modo é insegnato dalla logica, la quale viene ad avere di conseguenza 


enim ineruditio non-cognoscere quorum oportet quaerere demonstrationem et quorum 
non oportet ; omnium enim impossibile est demonstrationem esse », Arist. Latinus, 
XXV 1-la, ed. G. VuiLLEMiN-DIEM, Bruxelles — Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 1970, 
p. 69 ; la Trans. anon. ha : « Dignantur autem et hoc demonstrare quidam propter 
apedepsiam ; est enim apedepsia non cognoscere quorum oportet quaerere demonstra- 
tionem et quorum non oportet ; omnium enim esse demonstrationem est impossibile 
[...] » (Metaphysica, Translatio anonyma sive ‘Media’, ed. G. VUILLEMIN-DIEM, 
Leiden, 1976, A.L. XXV, 2) p. 66 ; AELopo dh xai voto Anodeınvüvaı tivéc dv’ 
àmardevoiav: ~ott yao anadevoia TO uù yiywooxerv tivwv Set Cnteiv 
GrddevEw nai tivwv où del Shwe pev yao anavtiwv advvatov aTtodetELv elvat 
(1006b 5-8) ; sarebbe interessante vedere attraverso quali vie ürtaLdevoia è divenuto 
« infirmitas mentis ». 

14 eic üxeupov yao àv Baóí(Cot, dote und’ obtoc elvat Grofe Ei (1006a8-9). 

15 QQ Porph., p. 12. 

16 00 Porph. 12 ; cf. ALBERTUS MAGNUS, Physica, p. 1, libri 1-4, ed. cit. : « quod 
cognoscitur per se ipsum et est principium cognoscendi alia, et quid est cognitum non 
per se ipsum, sed per aliud », p. 84 , cit. sopra. 

17 QQ Porph., pp. 12-13. 

18 Ibid., p. 13. 

19 Ibidem. 
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una posizione prioritaria. Non & conveniente infatti apprendere simul- 
taneamente la scienza e il modo con cui in essa si procede29, così come 
non & conveniente «simul quaerere logicam cum adiunctione aliarum 
scientiarum »?!. Occorre infatti che ciascuno impari la via, attraverso 
cui pervenire alla meta. Ma la logica é quella che apre la via verso tutte 
le scienze??, dunque se qualcuno vuole ordinatamente avanzare in esse, 
deve apprendere in primo luogo la logica. Coloro i quali, trascurata la 
logica, cominciano il cammino della loro ricerca con le altre scienze, 
perturbano l'ordine e chiedono di fare qualcosa di impossibile23. 
Chiedono di insegnare ad altri e tuttavia non si preoccupano essi stessi 
di apprendere, e questo é molto ridicolo, perché, come dice lo Pseudo 
Boezio, è ben commiserevole che diventi maestro chi non ha mai 
saputo essere discepolo24. E chiedono di pervenire alla meta senza 
mettersi in cammino. Sono veramente rozzi e bestiali e assolutamente 
non adatti a conoscere il vero e il bene. Contro di loro puó essere usata 
l'esclamazione del Commentatore: Guai a voi, uomini, che siete anno- 
verati nel numero delle bestie. Meritano veramente di essere detti 
bestiali coloro che, messa da parte la logica, si dedicano alle scienze 
lucrative, perché hanno piü caro il bene del corpo che quello 
dell'anima, senza tenere conto che in quello noi siamo simili alle 
bestie, mentre per questo diventiamo simili alle sostanze separate. 
Uomini bestiali di tal fatta non percepiscono il bene che è in loro, per il 
quale possono ascendere «ad superiora» ed essere simili alle intelli- 


20 Arist., Metaph., a 2: di dei merarsevoda. roc Exaota amodextéov, dic 
ATonov duo Cnteiv Emornunv xai todmov émotfiumc (995a 12-14) ; « propter 
quod oportet erudiri quomodo singula sunt recipienda et absurdum est simul quaerere 
scientiam et modum scientiae » (Arist. Lat., XXV, 2, Leiden, 1976, pp. 39-40). 

21 QQ Porph., p. 13. 

22 Cf. ARIST., Top., 12 101b 3-4 : &etaotixn yàp oboa zpóc Tac dnaoav TOV 
uedodwy Goxd¢ 660v Exei. 

23 « Qui ergo, dimissa logica, ad alias, scientias se transferunt, pervertunt ordinem 
et quaerunt facere quod est impossibile fieri », QQ Porph., p. 13. 

24 « Quaerunt enim alios docere et tamen non curant addiscere, et hoc valde deri- 
sorium est, quia, ut dicit Boethius miserum est eum fieri magistrum, qui numquam se 
novit esse discipulum », ibid. Cf. Pseupo Boèce, De Disciplina Scolarium, ed. cit., 
p. 99, linee 10-11 : « Miserum autem est eum magistrum fieri, qui numquam novit se 
discipulum esse ». 
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genze??. Nella considerazione della verità degli enti la logica dunque 
non può essere trascurata, ma deve essere anteposta a tutte le altre 
scienze. Chi ignora la logica infatti si viene a trovare nella condizione 
di chi, pur sapendo qualcosa, non sa di saperla, perché non ha ancora 
appreso il modo di trovare la scienza26. Tutte le arti e le scienze sono 
state scoperte, secondo «aliquem istorum modorum, videlicet, diffi- 
niendo, dividendo vel syllogizando»?7. Ora solo la logica insegna tutto 
questo. Sebbene infatti le scienze speciali definiscano e dividano gli 
oggetti della loro ricerca, tuttavia il modo di definire e dividere lo 
presuppongono dalla logica. Questa dunque non é soltanto utile e ausi- 
liaria, ma addirittura necessaria, perché coloro che ignorano la logica, 
ignorano il modo in cui occorre conoscere ogni cosa. Costoro, anche se 
per avventura hanno una conoscenza, non sanno nemmeno di averla. E' 
per questo che Alberto all'inizio della sua Logica dice: «Qui logicam 


25 Ibid., p. 13 : « Ve vobis, homines qui computati estis in numero bestiarum, non 
percipientes bonum quod in vobis est, per quod ad superiora ascenditis et intelligentiis 
similes estis », cf. QQVES ` « Talium autem vitam Commentator innuens esse bestia- 
lem dicit : O infelices homines qui computati estis in numero bestiarum non atten- 
dentes divinum quod est in vobis per quod ad superiora conscenditis et intelligentiis 
similes estis exceptis paucis honorandis viris », p. 26 ; non è stato ancora trovato il 
passo del Commentatore, a cui qui si fa riferimento. Il brano si puó leggere anche in 
Johannis Daci Divisio scientie (JOHANNIS DACI, Opera, I, pars I, ed. A. Orro [Corpus 
Philosophorum Danicorum Medii Aevi], Hauniae, 1955), p. 17 : « Miser enim est qui 
negligit eam, quia miser est, qui, quod sibi seu homini proprium est et summum, 
negligit et qui, quod sibi et brutis commune est, quaerit. Huiusmodi autem homines 
deplangit Averroys dicens : Ve vobis, hominibus qui in numero bestiarum computati 
estis laborantes servitute reciproca exceptis paucis viris honorandis ut scientiarum 
professoribus », linee 15-21. Una comparazione piü dettagliata di questo scritto con i 
quattro di Simone, di cui ci stiamo occupando, puó mettere in rilievo tutta una serie di 
corrispondenze, come ad es. « exceptis paucis honorandis viris », che si trova anche 
nelle QQVES, p. 26, linee 31-32. 

26 Cf. ALBERTUS MaGNus, De Praedicabilibus, Tractatus I (De natura logicae), 
caput II (De utilitate dialecticae), in D. Alberti Magni Opera omnia, ex ed. 
Lugdunensi religiose castigata... cura ac labore Augusti BORGNET..., vol. I, Parisiis 
1890, p. 5, col. b : « Propter quod nescientes logicam, etiam id quod scire videntur, 
nesciunt se scire, quia nesciunt qualiter unumquodque scire oportet, et qualiter 
probandum vel improbandum est » e p. 6, col. a. 

27 Ibid. pp. 13-14. 
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non scit, nec suum nec alterius deprehendit errorem. Non enim est 
potens iudicare utrum recte sciat quod scit, vel non recte »28, Per questo 
spessissimo Aristotele, nelle sue opere, dice che causa di errore per gli 
antichi fu il fatto che non ebbero la scienza della logica??, Dal che si 
conferma che la logica fra le scienze & la prima a dovere essere appresa, 
altrimenti muoversi alla conoscenza degli enti sarà lo stesso che inse- 
guire un uccello che vola?0. L’esempio dell'«avis volans» Simone lo 
usa anche nelle Questiones Veteres sugli Elenchi Sofistici?! nel 
contesto di una argomentazione, che vuole spiegare perché solo pochi 
uomini si dedicano alla filosofia e pochissimi vi pervengano. La causa 
di ció, dice Averroé, sta nell'atteggiamento di alcuni, che «credunt 
quod nihil sit determinatum in veritate, unde veritatem consequi est 
sequi avem in aere semper volantem, et sicut avis volans attingi non 
potest, sic non potest ipsa veritas in entibus inquiri; et ideo tales retra- 
hunt se ab amore philosophiae »32. 


28 Ibid. p. 14; cf. ALBERTUS Maanus, De Praedicabilibus, in op. cit., p.6: 
« Adhuc autem nesciens logicam, etsi scire aliquid videatur, nescit tamen, sicut jam 
supra diximus, cum rationem sui sciti nesciat : et se habet ad scitum et ad actum 
sciendi, sicut ignis ad comburere lignum. Et ideo scientis est (ut in prima philosophia, 
docet Aristoteles) posse docere. Docere autem non potest, qui rationem sciti nescit 
exponere. Nescit autem exponere rationem sui sciti, qui causas et principia logicae 
non novit. Erit igitur talis etiam in his quae scire videtur, sicut idiota se habet ad 
habentem litteram. Talis etiam neque suum neque alterius deprehendit errorem, quia 
non habet habitum per quem dijudicet utrum recte sciat quod scit » ; cf. ARISTOTELE, 
Metaph., 981 passim. 

29 « Propter quod Aristoteles frequenter dicit in diversis libri suis, quod causa 
erroris antiquorum fuit, quia scientiam logicam non invenerunt sive habuerunt », 
D. Alberti Magni..., ex ed. cit., vol. L, p. 5, col. b. 

30 OQ Porph., p. 14, linea 14. 

31 Simon OF FAVERSHAM, ed. cit., p. 26. 

32 Nel seguito dell’argomentazione questo punto di vista viene respinto, perché, 
sebbene di una cosa vi siano molte opinioni, non siamo tenuti a seguirne una 
qualsiasi, ma soltanto quella che appare piü evidente alla nostra conoscenza sensibile, 
dal momento che « experimentum sermonum verorum est ut conveniant rebus 
sensatis », ibid., linee 49-52. Qualche studioso pensa che l'« aer volans » possa 
mettersi in relazione con Platone, Teeteto, 197 c-200 d, dove il filosofo Ateniese parla 
di uccelli e altri volatili, che uno prende a caccia e mette in una gabbia, come fa per le 
conoscenze nella sua anima. 
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A questo punto comincia la divisione vera e propria della logica in 
sette parti: retorica, poetica, dialettica (libro dei Topici), dimostrativa 
(liber Posteriorum), sofistica (Liber Elenchorum); segue «alia pars 
logicae, quae est de syllogismo in communi, et haec traditur in Libro 
Priorum; alla fine sono collocati il Liber Predicamentorum e il Liber 
Perihermeneias. Nelle prime cinque parti la «ratio?? diversimode 
procedit ab uno discurrendo in aliud »34; nella sesta «ratio non procedit 
ab uno discurrendo in aliud35, sed absolute accipit simplicem quiddi- 
tatem rei»36; nella settima infine «ratio simplicia comprehensa ad 
invicem componit vel dividit »37. A questo punto il nostro Autore ripete 
di nuovo il medesimo elenco, ma in ordine diverso: «Sic ergo 
secundum traditionem Aristotelis septem sunt partes logicae: scientia 
praedicamentorum, scientia perihermeneias, scientia priorum, scientia 
posteriorum, scientia rethoricorum, scientia poeticorum, scientia elen- 
chorum. Et secundum ordinem, qui modo dictus est, deberent homines 
doceri in logica, sicut volunt antiqui expositores »38. E dopo avere 
spiegato 1 motivi di questo ordine aggiunge: «Sic ergo deberent ordi- 
nari partes logicae inter se. Tamen propter facilitatem doctrinae 
praeordinantur libri topicorum et elencorum, ultimo autem libri 
priorum et posteriorum »3°. I libri sopra elencati «sunt de esse et de 
necessitate logicae, sed preter istos sunt alii, qui sunt de commoditate et 
de bene esse, scilicet liber Porphyrii, Sex Principiorum, Divisionum et 
Topicorum Boethii et liber Boethii De Categoricis et Hypotheticis 


33 QQVES, p. 28, linee 101-102 : « Secundum [...] diversitatem actuum rationis 
accipiendae sunt diversae partes logicae » ; si cf. TOMMASO D' AQUINO, Exp. lib. Post. 
cit. : « Oportet igitur logice partes accipere secundum diversitatem actuum rationis », 
p. 4, linee 32-33. 

34 00 Porph., p. 14, linea 16. 

35 Su « ratio », il suo « discurrere ab uno in aliud » e l'evoluzione del suo signi- 
ficato si veda la nota del P. GAUTHIER alle pp. 4-5, linee 46-48, dell’ Expositio Libri 
Posteriorum, SANCTI THOMAE DE Aquino, Opera omnia, ed. altera retractata, Roma — 
Paris, Commissio Leonina — Vrin, 1989. 

36 QQ Porph., p. 14, linee 31-32. 

37 QQ Porph., p. 15, linee 2-3. 

38 QQ Porph., p. 15, linee 5-9. 

39 OQ Porph., p. 15, linee 32-34. 
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Syllogismis »40. Se confrontiamo la presentazione dei libri di logica del 
proemio alle Questioni sull'Isagoge con con quello che sul medesimo 
argomento è detto nei proemi alle Questiones Veteres e Novae sugli 
Elenchi Sofistici ci accorgiamo che il primo & piü esteso, pid appro- 
fondito e piü dettagliato degli altri due. Ció non ci sorprenderà se 
pensiamo che le Questioni sull'Isagoge erano già da molto tempo 
considerate come un'introduzione generale a tutta la logica. Nelle 
Questiones Veteres, quando Simone, avviandosi a concludere il 
proemio, affronta il tema delle parti della logica, parte ancora una volta 
dall' «actus rationis», ma, senza svilupparne i procedimenti attraverso 
retorica, poetica etc., passa immediatamente ai trattati dell' Organon nel 
seguente modo: «Triplex est actus rationis. Primus actus est simplicia 
apprehendere, secundus est apprehensa componere, tertius est appre- 
hensa composita et divisa ad invicem conferre »4!. L'intelletto col 
primo atto forma il termine semplice, col secondo l'enunciazione, col 
terzo il sillogismo??. «Unde prima pars logica est de termino simplici, 
puta liber Praedicamentorum ; secunda pars de enuntiatione, sicut liber 
Peri hermeneias ; tertia, sicut tota Nova Logica, est de syllogismo »43. 
Unde Novae Logicae quaedam pars est inventiva, quaedam iudicativa. 
Iudicativa puta Priora et Posteriora; inventiva autem habet tres partes, 
scilicet rhetoricam, poeticam et sophisticam»44. Si noti l'assenza della 
dialettica, che, probabilmente, si ritiene inglobata nella sofistica. Nelle 
Quaestiones Novae le parti principali della logica sono ancora tre: 
apprensiva (liber Praedicamentorum), compositiva (liber Peri herme- 
neias), ma la terza è chiamata «ratiocinativa». Quest'ultima riguarda 
gli enti, che «causantur ab intellectu secundum quod ratiocinatur et 
actu discurrit ab uno in aliud »45 e si suddivide in «iudicativam, inven- 


40 OQ Porph., p. 15, linee 35-38. Per un diverso ordine dei trattati di logica nella 
tradizione si veda R.A. GAUTHIER, Anonymi Magistri Artium (c. 1245-1250). Lectura 
in Librum de Anima, Grottaferrata, 1985, n. 326, pp. 27-28. 

41 QQVES, p. 28. 

42 Ibidem. 

43 Ibidem. 

44 Ibidem. 

45 QONES, pp. 102-103 ; QQ Porph., p. 14, linee 15-16: « [logica] est de ipso 
actu rationis secundum quod ratio diversimode procedit ab uno discurrendo in aliud ». 
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tivam et sophisticam »46, La parte giudicativa della logica «est de tali 
actu rationis per quem acquiritur cognitio certa et infallibilis, et quia de 
illis iudicamus quorum certam cognitionem habemus, ideo ista pars 
logicae iudicativa dicitur, et ista traditur libro Posteriorum »*7. La parte 
inventiva della logica «est de tali actu rationis per quem acquiritur non 
certa cognitio sed aliqualis, vel quae est fides et opinio vel suspicio vel 
aliqualis existimatio de conclusione »48. Questa parte della logica 
inventiva si suddivide in dialettica, retorica e poetica. La dialettica & 
quella con il cui sillogismo si acquistano appunto «fides vel opinio» e 
viene insegnata nel libro dei Topici. La retorica «est de tali syllogismo 
per quem acquiritur suspicio*? et poetica de tali per quem acquiritur 
aliqualis existimatio»50. La terza parte della logica raziocinativa, 
inventiva é la sofistica «quae est de tali actu per quem nulla habetur 
[nelle precedenti suddivisioni aveva usato acquiritur] cognitio sed 
magis error vel deceptio »5!, 


46 OONES, p. 103, linea 66. 

47 Ibid., linee 66-69. 

48 Ibid., linee 69-72. 

49 Ibid., linee 75-76 ; cf. QQ Porph., p. 14 : « [quando] ratio diversimode procedit 
ab uno discurrendo in aliud ex aliquibus signis facientibus presumcionem vel suspi- 
cionem aliquam sic est una pars logica quae vocatur retorica ; puta [pura Mazzarella] 
si arguatur sic : Qui egreditur de lupanari adulter est. Iste egreditur de lupanari, Ergo 
etc. », linee 16-19. 

50 Ibid., linea 76 ; cf. QQ Porph., p. 14, linee 18-22. 

51 Ibid., linee 76-78 ; cf. QQ Porph., p. 14, linee 26-27 : « si vero [procedat] ex 
hiis, quae videntur et non sunt sic est sophistica » ; cf. ALPHARABII PHILOSOPHI 
Opusculum de Scientiis, De scientia logica : « Proprium est Topicae fidem facere de 
re dubia [...] Proprium est autem Sophisticis simulare vel dissimulare, et facere 
putare esse verum, quod non est et econverso. Et sophistica [...] est per quam homo 
habet sapientiam decipiendi alium et ducendi in errorem, cum ipse in se bonus sit : 
hoc enim nomen, sophistica compositum est apud graecos a sophos, quod est 
sapientia, et cistos quod est deceptio. Sophistica enim dicitur sapientia deceptrix. 
Sophista enim dicitur sapiens deceptor », in ALPHARABII Catalogo..., cit. p. 93. Sulla 
complessa questione della divisione della logica in parti e sulla inclusione in esse 
della poetica e della retorica da Agostino a Simone di Faversham abbastanza esau- 
riente la nota del P. GAUTHIER, Expositio Lib. Post., linee 107-118, pp. 6-7. Per 
Gauthier anche Simone di Faversham dipende da Tommaso. 
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Le Questioni sull’Isagoge si aprono, come abbiamo visto, con la 
citazione di un passo del II libro della Fisica, le Quaestiones Novae 
sugli Elenchi invece si aprono con il conosciutissimo incipit della 
Metaphysica: «Omnes homines natura scire desiderant»52. Simone 
elenca alcuni motivi di questo desiderio. Il primo é che l'uomo desidera 
naturalmente ció che lo assimila alle sostanze nobilissime??, perché, 
come dice Proclo negli Elementi di Teologia: tutte le cose dell'ordine 
inferiore tendono naturalmente ad essere assimilate a quelle dell'ordine 
superiore e quanto più vengono assimilate ad esse tanto più diventano 
perfette. Ma le cose dell’ordine inferiore non possono essere assimilate 
alle cose dell’ordine superiore se non per il sapere, sicché le sostanze 
separate attraverso il sapere sanno di essere assimilate alla prima causa, 
conoscono infatti tutte le cose materiali ed immateriali per l’ influsso 
esercitato su di loro dalla prima causa. Il secondo motivo del desi- 
derio di sapere è che «unumquodque naturaliter appetit suam opera- 
tionem, omnis enim res habens operationem est propter illam opera- 
tionem??, Nunc autem intelligere est operatio hominis, ergo illud 
maxime appetit; et quia quod naturaliter desideratur est finis sive 
perfectio ultima, ultima autem perfectio hominis est scientia —, et haec 
scientia speculativa, non practica — quia igitur in perfectione hominis 
postrema consistit eius felicitas, ideo ille est perfectissimus qui ad hoc 
pertingit; pertingere autem possunt istam felicitatem qui studio [sic] et 
contemplationi [sic] veritatis suum finem instituunt, ut dicit 
Commentator »56, 


Già da queste battute iniziali possiamo osservare che dei quattro 
proemii in esame il presente é caratterizzato da una ispirazione piü alta. 


52 QOVES, p. 25 : Ilávtec &vOpoxtov tod eiS€var óp£yovtar quor (980a 22). 

53 Si confronti questo passo con quello delle Quaest. Porph., pit sopra riportato e 
attribuito al Commentatore « Ve vobis, homines qui computati estis in numero bestia- 
rum, non percipientes bonum quod in vobis est, per quod ad superiora ascenditis et 
intelligentiis similes estis », p. 13. 

54 QQVES, 25. Sul carattere neoplatonico delle introduzioni alla filosofia del XIII 
secolo si veda LAFLEUR, « Scientia... », p. 62. 

55 Questo principio che « omnis [...] res habens operationem est propter illam 
operationem » lo troviamo formulato quasi negli stessi termini in apertura del 
commento ai Trac. 

56 QOVES, p. 25. 
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Il discorso si allarga al tema della vita felice e viene citato Eustrazio, 
primo libro dell' Etica a Nicomaco, dove si afferma che «Nulli volenti 
et perfecti studenti impossibilis est perquisitio boni »57. Questo bene 
infatti & la summa felicitas, a cui perviene, chi dedica la sua vita 
all'esercizio della attività intellettuale. «Per oppositum illi sunt infe- 
lices qui a speculando perfectionem intellectus demergunt se in consi- 
derationem bestialem, unde in talibus dominatur vita sensualis et 
succumbit vita intellectualis »58. Simone è condotto dallo sviluppo delle 
premesse poste ad accennare all'ideale aristotelico del miglior tipo di 
vita, che é quella trascorsa negli studi. «Unde secundum Aristotelem 
vita dicitur tripliciter: vita voluptuosa et vita activa civilis et vita 
contemplativa; et ibi dicit Commentator quod prima est vituperabilis 
omnino, secunda laudabilis ; tertia honorabilis; prima vita vivunt popu- 
lares, secunda virtuosi et pauci, sed tertia sapientes et paucissimi. Unde 
intelligendum quod vita contemplativa est vita honorabilissima, nobi- 
lissima, pauci tamen eam quaerunt et pauci ad eam attingunt »59, 
Vedendo che solo pochi si dedicano alla filosofia®, Simone esprime la 
sua amarezza ed esclama: «O felix prior aetas quae nobis tot protulit 
sapientes quae velut fulgentibus stellis mundum irradiavit®!! Sed heu, 
pro dolor, alii curis terrenis inserviunt, alii ambitiosa saeculi dignitate 
ardescunt, alii circa eloquentiae studium insistunt, per quod periit libe- 
rale studium »62. Una delle cause che tengono gli uomini lontani dalla 
filosofia é l'opinione, secondo cui niente di determinato vi & nella 
ricerca della verità e quest'impresa somiglia a quella di chi insegue un 


ST QQVES, p. 25. 

58 OQVES, pp. 25-26. 

59 Ibidem. 

60 Giacomo di Douai adduce anche un ben più grave motivo che tiene lontano 
molti dalla filosofia, ossia la condizione di oppressione che coloro che vi si dedicano 
sono costretti a subire. « E il fatto che i filosofi siano oppressi in questo modo allon- 
tana molti dalla filosofia (multos retrahit a vita philosophica) », cit. in L. BIANCHI, Le 
verità dissonanti, Roma — Bari, 1990, p. 26. 

61 Baur, Dominicus Gundissalinus..., p. 3, linee 4-5 : « Felix prior aetas que tot 
sapientes protulit, quibus velut stellis mundi tenebras irradiavit » ; Baur nell’ apparatus 
suggerisce di cf. BoETH., Cons. phil., II. 5, v. 1. 

62 QQVES, p. 25. 
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uccello volante®?. Altri non si dedicano alla filosofia, perché non sono 
apprezzati dal volgo®#. Altri ancora si ritraggono da essa «quia eius 
dulcedinem non gustaverunt, ut legistae®5 qui ipsi philosophiae 
insurgunt, et abhorrent eam sicut homines insani »®, Essi giudicano ciò 
che non conoscono. Ecco la causa del loro errore. Piü giustificabili 
sono coloro che a causa della loro indigenza non si dedicano alla 
filosofia®”. 


Quando il motivo che tiene lontano un uomo dalla filosofia non & 
una naturale ottusitä di ingegno, ma la scarsa preparazione in logica, 
allora basta convincersi dell’utilitä e necessitä di quest’ultima, per 
studiarla e superare le difficoltä. E’ vero che alcuni si sono assuefatti 
alle contraddizioni a tal punto che negano che «est minimum in conti- 
nuis et similiter quod ex nihilo nihil fit»68. Questa & stata la causa, 
come dice Averroé, che ha indotto Avicenna a «ponere errores plures 
in philosophia »®. Da qui si vede la necessità di studiare, prima di tutto, 
la logica, che & «via in omnes scientias videlicet speculativas et 
practicas »70, E’ per questo che Aristotele dice che la dialettica è una 


63 Su questa immagine si veda quanto abbiamo detto sopra, occupandoci delle 
QQ. Porph. 

64 Simone dà loro torto, osservando che essi « non sunt moti ratione, quia non ad 
id quod est sed ad illud quod esse debet inspiciendum est ; unde licet studentes in 
philosophia non habentur in honore, deberent haberi in honore, quia honor debetur 
philosophantibus secundum quod dicitur ab Aristotele », QOVES, pp. 26-27. 

65 A. MAIERÙ, «I Commenti bolognesi al Tractatus di Pietro Ispano », in 
L'insegnamento de la logica..., ed. cit., p. 503, note 34 e 35, parlando di Giacomo da 
Piacenza e Giacomo da Udine (maestro di logica a Bologna 1370-1371) riporta passi 
di due mss. (Padova, Bibl. Anton. 391 e Bodleian Library di Oxford, Canon. misc. 
203) dove possiamo leggere : « videmus multos legistas esse bonos, tamen ignorantes 
loycam [...] videmus quod multi legiste ac medici sunt boni sine loica {...] boni 
quantum ad lucrum [...] » (Ms. Anton. cit., f. 2rb-va) per il primo maestro e per il 
secondo : « legistae nunquam adiscunt loycam », ms. cit., f. 113r). 

66 Ibid., p 27. 

67 « Licet enim philosophari sit simpliciter melius quam ditari, indigenti tamen est 
melius ditari », ibid. 

68 Ibid. 

69 Ibid. 

70 Ibid. 
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«scienza investigativa, che apre la via ai principi di tutto il sapere»?!. 
Chiunque voglia perfezionarsi nelle scienze piü alte, cui appartengono 
quelle speculative, deve propedeuticamente perfezionarsi nella logica. 
Chi vuole fare le due cose contemporaneamente si comporta come quel 
medico, che «dat potionem aegrotanti et, aegrotante mortuo, inspicit 
libros suos »72. E’ chiaro in tal modo che la logica è necessaria, per 
affrontare qualsivoglia settore del sapere. 


Il proemio alle Quaestiones Novae super libro Elenchorum è più 
breve. Esso si apre con una citazione del II del De anima”? : «Potentiae 
distinguuntur per actus et actus per obiecta»74, per concludere che la 
«distinctio scientiarum est secundum distinctionem subiectorum»?5, 
L’oggetto di ogni scienza d'altro canto è l'ente compreso dall’intelletto, 
dunque la distinzione delle scienze sarà fatta secondo la distinzione 
degli enti compresi dall'intelletto. Vengono distinti quattro generi 
«entium intellectorum », del quarto dei quali si occupano le «scientiae 
rationales et logicae»76. Anche Simplicio nel Commento alle 
Categorie77, dopo aver diviso la filosofia in speculativa, pratica e 
organica, dice che quest'ultima é la logica. E ben a ragione: infatti uno 
strumento non è per se stesso, ma per ciò per cui è stato istituito. Come 
lo schiavo che, non essendo in grazia di se stesso, ma di un altro, per 


7l Arist., Top., I, 2, 101b4. 

72 QOVES, p. 28, linee 94-95 ; una considerazione dello stesso tenore con l'aggra- 
vante del motivo del lucro in Giacomo da Piacenza : « medici [...] boni quantum ad 
lucrum et videntur tales s<c>ire qualiter multi medici, qui dant medelas infirmis et 
inmediate curunt [sic] ad libros et vident male fecisse et revertuntur ad infirmum et 
inveniunt ipsum mortuum : ita faciunt qui ignorant loycam », in MAIERÙ, « / 
Commenti... », Ms. Anton. cit. 

73 Anisr., De an., II, 4, 415a 18-20. 

74 QONES, p. 101. 

75 Ibid. 

76 Ibid., p. 102. 

77 Simpuicius, In Aristotelis Categorias commentarium, ed. C. KALBFLEISCH, 
Berlin, 1907 ; cf. « Si autem et sub qua parte Aristotelis philosophiae reponatur velit 
quis addiscere, palam quod sub organica. Logici enim negotii partem primam obtinere 
ostensa est quae de simplicibus vocibus doctrina, logica autem tota est pars organica 
philosophiae, veluti canones, quemadmodum regulae fabrorum et carpentariorum », 
CLCAG, V 1, p. 6, linee 12-13, e p. 27, linee 45-49. 
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questo appunto si dice strumento?8, Tutto il frutto della logica consiste 
in questo che, come fine, è ordinata alle altre scienze??. Se le altre 
scienze non ci fossero, la logica non servirebbe a nulla e perció corret- 
tamente essa é organo delle altre scienze. Senza di essa di nessuna cosa 
si potrebbe avere perfetta conoscenza®9, 


Il proemio ai Tractatus di Pietro Ispano, il più ampio dei tre finora 
esaminati, si apre con la citazione di un passo del IV dei Meteorologici 
di Aristotele, dove si afferma che ogni ente naturale & determinato dalla 
propria operazione, senza la quale esso é detto singolo in maniera 
puramente equivoca8!. Aristotele fa l'esempio dell'occhio, che quando 


78 « Et valde rationabiliter : organum enim non sui ipsius gratia, sed gratia cuius- 
dam alterius institutum est. Unde et servus, quia non est sui ipsius gratia sed alterius, 
ideo convenienter organum dici potest, ut apparet per Philosophum I Politicorum qui 
dicit quod ‘servus est organum animatum homo alterius existens’ », ibidem, p. 102. 

79 « Totus autem fructus logicae consistit in hoc quod ordinatur ad alias scientias 
sicut ad finem », QQNES, p. 102. 

80 Ibid., linee 42-47. 

81 « Unumquodque naturalium est determinatum propria operatione in quam cum 
potest dicitur singulum, id’ est ens tale, in quam vero cum non potest non dicitur 
singulum nisi aequivoce », Trac., p. 76 ; questo brano si trova anche nella 16a delle 
Quaestiones di Simone (SHARP, « Simonis de Faversham... », p. 345) ; cfr. inoltre 
J. HAMESSE, Les Auctoritates Aristotelis, Louvain, 1974, p. 17: « Unumquodque 
entium naturalium est determinatum ad quandam operationem et in quantum potest 
dicitur ens, in quantum vero non potest non dicitur ens, ut homo mortuus, non dicitur 
homo nisi aequivoce et oculus dum potest facere operationem quae est videre dicitur 
oculus dummodo non potest non dicitur oculus nisi aequivoce scilicet [sicut ?] 
depictus vel lapideus » ; cfr. anche ARISTOTELIS Meteorologicorum liber quartus cum 
Averrois Cordubensis media expositione (Venetiis apud Iunctas, 1562, vol. V), 
Summa quarta, cap. 3, 486 M : « Omnia autem sunt terminata opere ; Omnia enim 
quae possunt facere suum opus, vere sunt, ut oculus, si videt. Quod autem non potest, 
aequivoce, ut mortuus, aut lapideus. Neque enim serra lignea, nisi ut imago. Sic igitur 
et caro, sed opus ipsius minus manifestum est quam quidem linguae. Similiter autem 
et ignis » e il relativo commento (487 E-F) : « [...] Sed membra organica composita 
sunt ex consimilibus partibus, et membra consimilia et organica non recedit ab eis hoc 
nomen, quousque mortuum fuerit homo, aut animal, cuius fuerint membra. Et quando 
fuerit mortuus habebit nomen hominis, et concomitantiam et vocabuntur membra sua 
non nominibus propriis <sed> per similitudinem in nomine, ut manus, et pes. Et hoc 
est, quia ratio pedis hominis mortui non dicit plus de pede suo quam de pede dolati ex 
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è capace di realizzare l'azione sua propria, che è quella di vedere, si 
può chiamare occhio, mentre quando non ne è capace, è chiamato 
occhio equivocamente®2. Ora l'operazione propria dell'uomo non può 
essere altro che quella di ratiocinari, come risulta dalle «rationibus » e 
dalle «auctoritatibus »83. Ratio et ratiocinari sono dunque il bene 
proprio dell'uomo e all'atto di ratiocinari egli & ordinato come a suo 
fine. Di conseguenza un uomo che non abbia l'atto del raziocinio si 
dice inutile e bestia. Ma poiché non possiamo ratiocinari se non per 
mezzo della logica, ne risulta che questa é da desiderare massima- 
mente, In effetti gli uomini «raziocinano» naturalmente, ma, se 
vogliono pervenire alla perfezione del «raziocinio», non possono farlo 


lapide. Et hoc est per figuram solam. Et causa huius est, quia omne inventum inve- 
nitur propter operationem suam » e (G-H) : « et membris non convenit nomen, nisi 
propter operationes manifestas, quae sunt in illis, quae non sunt de operationibus 
elementorum et tunc non appellantur membra secundum veritatem nominibus suis, 
nisi quamdiu faciunt operationes naturales quae proportionantur ad ipsa, non ad 
elementa et quando deficiunt opera propter mortem, non remanent in illis nisi opera 
elementorum et illa sunt opera quae conveniunt lapidibus [...] » ; cfr. ALEXANDRE 
D’ APHRODISIAS, Commentaire sur Les Météores d'Aristote, trad. de G. de MOERBEKE, 
éd. A.J. Smet, Louvain, 1968, p. 356, linee 99-104 : « Omnia enim ait determinari 
talia opere aliquo ; quorum potentia quidem proprium opus facere vere esse haec quae 
dicuntur (oculum enim esse facientem proprium opus facere potentem, est autem 
oculi opus videre), quaecumquae autem non possunt proprium opus facere haec cuius 
nomen habent, aequivoce illis dici, ut oculum mortui aut lapideum. Neque enim serra 
proprie quae lignea, sed aequivoce et sic, ut Socratis imago Socrate ; imago enim 
serrae lignea serra ». 

82 Trac., p. 76. 

83 Ibid. auctoribus de Rijk. Fra le « auctoritatibus » a sostegno della tesi che la 
ratio è un bene esclusivo dell'uomo si cita Aristotele, Met., I 980b 27-28 : (tà pév 
oov dia valc qovraotau Ci xai tatc uviypaic, èunergiaç dè HETEXEL Hp: 
TÒ dè THV ivOpóstov téxvn xai Aoyiopoîc) « alia quidem imaginationibus [transl. 
anonyma sive ‘media’ e transl. composita sive ‘vetus’ ; fantasiis transl. Iacobi] vivunt 
et memoriis, hominum vero genus solum arte et rationibus vivit » ; abbiamo scritto in 
‘bold’ il termine solum che non si trova in alcuna delle traduzioni sopra indicate. 
Forse & un'aggiunta che risultava utile al nostro Autore per sostenere la sua argomen- 
tazione. Piü correttamente Tommaso d'Aquino, Expositio Libri Posteriorum 
(S.THOMAE DE AQ., Exp. Lib. Post., ed. alt. retrac., Comm. Leonina - Vrin, Roma — 
Paris, 1989), p. 3, linea 2. 

84 « Sed quia non possumus istam operationem habere, scilicet ratiocinari, nisi per 
logicam, ideo logica est maxime appetenda », ibid., p. 77. 
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che studiando la logica85. Questo pensiero è confermato dall autorita di 
Alfarabi, che dice che, come la grammatica & direttiva del discorso e 
della lingua, affinché non si sbagli nel parlare, cosi la logica & direttiva 
della ragione, affinché non si erri nel ragionare86. Questo passo, in 
forma poco diversa, si trova anche nei due proemi agli Elenchi87, Il 
proemio ai Tractatus riprende un passo che si legge nelle prime pagine 
del De Praedicabilibus di Alberto Magno, da cui provengono molte 
delle considerazioni che ritroviamo in Simone di Faversham: «Ad 


85 « Dico quod, licet omnes homines ratiocinantur naturaliter, tamen perfecte 


absque logica numquam possunt ratiocinari », ibid., pp. 77-78. 

86 « Sicut grammatica est directiva sermonis et linguae, ne aliquis erret in inter- 
pretando, sic logica est directiva rationis ne erretur in ratiocinando », ibid. ; cf. 
« Liber Alfarabii De Scientiis, translatus a Magistro Girardo Cremonensi », in 
ALFARABI, Catalogo de las ciencias, ed., trad. castellana por Angel GONZÁLEZ PALENCIA 
(Publicaciones Facultad de Filosofía y Letras, Universidad de Madrid II), Madrid, 
1932, p. 128 : « Ars dialectice in summa dat canones quorum (est) proprietas est 
rectificare rationem et dirigere hominem ad viam rectitudinis, et ad veritatem in omni 
in quo possibile est ut error cadat ex rationatis », p. 133: « [...] usus [dialectice] 
dirigit hominem ad veritatem.et certitudinem ita ut non erret in aliqua reliquarum 
scientiarum [...] usus et studium in memoria versuum et epistolarum [...) excuset in 
rectificatione linguae et in hoc ne erret homo a regulis gramatice ». Cf. TOMMASO 
D’ Aquino, Expos. libri Post. : « [...] ars quedam necessaria est que sit directiva ipsius 
actus rationis, per quam scilicet homo in ipso actu rationis ordinate, faciliter et sine 
errore procedat ; et hec est ars logica id est rationalis, sciencia », ed. cit., p. 3, linee 
21-25. 

87 « Unde intelligendum primo quod tota logica est de actu rationis, ut dicit 
Alpharabius ; sicut enim fundamentum grammaticae est lingua, sic[ut] fundamentum 
ipsius logicae est ex actu rationis et ipso intellectu ; unde sicut grammatica est directio 
in scriptura, sic logica est directio in ratiocinando », QQVES, p. 28 ; « Quod advertens 
Alpharabius in logica sua dicit quod sicut grammatica est probatio linguae ne erretur 
in interpretando, sic logica est directio intelligentiae, id est intellectus, ne erret, in 
ratiocinando. Et ideo sicut ille vere idiota est qui se ipsum in actibus rationis dirigere 
nescit, sic vere idiota est qui non est instructus in logica. Haec ergo fuit necessitas 
inveniendi logicam, ut ipsa esset directio rationis nostrae per quam possemus cognos- 
cere utrum illa quae scimus recte sciamus et etiam per quam rationes nostras, ut 
syllogismos nostros, recte formaremus. Unde et omnes antiqui ignorantes logicam, 
credentes syllogizare non syllogizabant, ut manifeste apparet de Parmenide et Melisso 
I Physicorum », QQNES, p. 102. 
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commendationem logicae dicit Albertus curiale verbum sic: logica a 
phantasiis, quae videntur et non sunt, deliberat, errores damnat, falsi- 
tatem ostendit, lumen dat recte speculandi in omnibus »88, Una lunga 
nota è dedicata alla spiegazione dei vari significati di subiectum. In 
chiusura leggiamo: «Et in hoc terminatur accessus»°0, Dei quattro 
proemi presi in esame, questo preposto ai Tractatus & quello che insiste 
maggiormente sull'importanza della ragione nell'uomo: ratio, ratioci- 
natio?!, actus ratiocinandi, ratiocinari sono impiegati nel corso di una 
sola pagina più di dieci volte. Viene ribadito che la ratio è il «bonum 
proprium hominis »92 e « ratiocinari è l'operazione propria dell’uomo.» 
Ma, come abbiamo già notato, ció puó spiegarsi, trattandosi in questo 
caso di un accessus a Tractatus di logica. 


88 Trac., p. 78 ; cf. ALBERTO Magno : « Haec enim scientia a phantasiis (quae 
videntur et non sunt) liberat, errores damnat, et ostendit falsitates, et lumen dat recte 
contemplationibus in omnibus », De Praedicabilibus, ed. cit., p. 6, col b. 

89 « Bt sic apparet quomodo sumitur subiectum, quando quaeritur de subiecto 
librorum. Est ergo dicendum quod subiectum in hoc libro est idem quod subiectum in 
tota logica. Ad evidentiam istius est notandum quod subiectum dicitur commune ad 
omnia qua in libro determinantur. Sed aliquid potest esse commune duobus modis. 
Uno modo aliquid dicitur commune communitate praedicationis ut animal. Secundo 
modo dicitur aliquid commune communitate attributionis ut omnia quae sunt sub 
animali attribuuntur ad ipsum, et, cum subiectum dicatur commune, ideo duobus 
modis dicitur. Quoddam est subiectum commune communitate praedicationis, ut ens 
rationis quod est formatum ab intellectum speculativo, et dicitur subiectum praedica- 
tionis, quia ens rationis praedicatur de omnibus entibus rationis quae sunt syllo- 
gismus, argumentum et nomen et verbum et oratio et propositio. Et sic de aliis. De 
istis omnibus praedicatur ens rationis, verbi gratia ut syllogismus est ens rationis, etc. 
Aliud est subiectum commune communitate attributionis ut syllogismus communiter 
dictus, secundum quod se extendit ad syllogismum dialecticum, demonstrativum et ad 
alia entia rationis quae sunt nomen, verbum, oratio etc. », Trac., p. 79. 

90 Ibid. 

91 Simone riporta la def. di Giovanni Filopono : « ratiocinatio est discursus 
rationis a priori cognito ad posterius cognoscendum », ibid., p. 77 ; sul termine ratio- 
cinatio, ci limitiamo a rinviare alla nota del P. Gauthier alle pp. 4-5, linee 46-48 
dell’ Expositio Libri Posteriorum, Sancti THOMAE DE Aquino, Opera omnia, ed. altera 
retractata, Roma — Paris, Commissio Leonina — Vrin, 1989, dove per altro Filopono 
non viene menzionato, e all'estesa letteratura ivi riportata. _ 

92 Trac., p. 77. 
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Dei quattro testi presi in considerazione il secondo, Questiones 
Veteres, & quello in cui l’entusiasmo per la filosofia & espresso nella 
maniera più esaltante e ci fa pensare alle considerazioni di Claude 
Lafleur a proposito delle « introductions à la philosophie des maítres és 
arts de l'Université de Paris au XIII siècle», in cui leggiamo: 
« vibrantes apologies de la philosophie, oü les auteurs expriment — 
avec parfois un candide manque de retenue — la haute estime en 
laquelle ils tenaient leur discipline »93. Pur vivendo anche lui in un 
momento particolare, in cui l'eco delle. condanne?4 della filosofia da 
parte delle autorità ecclesiastiche, ispirate dai maestri delle Facoltà di 
Teologia??, doveva suscitare nei maestri delle Arti non poche 
apprensioni, Simone sembra trovare quel tono medio del discorso, che 
puó tenerlo al riparo da eventuali sospetti e allarmi. Ma la sua adesione 
allo spirito laico e la sua concezione dell'eccellenza della vita filosofica 
emergono con chiarezza anche dalle poche pagine, che abbiamo letto. 
Forse può valere anche per il nostro Autore quello che è stato scritto 
per Giovanni di Dacia, che «écrivant sa Divisio scientie vers 1270- 
1280 [...] conservera certains éléments de l'apologétique philo- 
sophique de ses prédécesseurs »?6, stemperandoli però col ricorso ad 
uno stile piü tecnico. Ora in ben tre dei quattro proemi, che abbiamo 
preso ad oggetto della nostra indagine, precisamente Questioni su 
Porfirio, Questioni Nuove sugli Elenchi e Commento ai Tractatus, tale 
tecnicità di stile è senza dubbio prevalente e può essere una conferma 
della sensibilità di Simone di Faversham nei confronti del clima 
spirituale, in cui si svolgeva il dibattito filosofico negli ultimi tre 
decenni del secolo XIII. 


Università di Catania 


93 LAFLEUR, « Scientia... », p. 47. 

94 La piü celebre di queste condanne é notoriamente quella del 1277, per la quale 
ci limitiamo a rinviare a K. FLAscH, Aufklärung im Mittelalter? Die Verurteilung von 
1277 (Excerpta classica, Bd. 6), Dieterich, 1989. 

95 Sulla coesistenza conflittuale tra filosofi e teologi nella seconda metà del XIII 
secolo si veda Luca BIANCHI, Eugenio Randi, ‘Le verità dissonanti', Laterza, 1990, 
capitoli I e II, in particolare le pp. 19-31. 

96 LAFLEUR, « Scientia et ars... », p. 64. 
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ANALOGY, UNIVOCATION, AND EQUIVOCATION 
IN SOME EARLY FOURTEENTH-CENTURY AUTHORS 


In this paper I am going to consider how the definitions of equivocal 
and univocal terms from Aristotle’s Categories, together with other 
texts from his Physics and Metaphysics were employed by some logi- 
cians and theologians in the early fourteenth century. My main concern 
is with the theory of analogy, but I shall also be concerned with the 
relationship between words, concepts, and things. 


To begin, we need to consider certain standard features of the late 
thirteenth-century doctrine of signification!. One important assumption 
is that words are endowed with signification by an original act of 
imposition. However this act occurs, each word is endowed not only 
with its central signification but also with its grammatical features or 
modes of signifying as a unit, independently of and prior to any 
sentential context. We can note in passing that such an assumption is 
not easy to reconcile with the thought that language is flexible, and that 
one and the same word can have different shades of meaning in differ- 
ent contexts without thereby becoming a different lexical item. A 
second assumption, closely related to the first, is that words fall into 
specifiable groups. In particular, they are univocal or equivocal; and 
although equivocal words have to have univocal uses, it was certainly 
not thought to be the case that every univocal word could have an 
equivocal use. Third, there is the assumption, based on De 
Interpretatione 16a3, that words signify concepts primarily and through 
them things. As we shall see, the precise nature of the concepts signi- 
fied by analogical terms came to loom large in discussions of analogy. 


1 For discussion and references, see E.J. ASHWORTH, « Signification and Modes of 


Signifying in Thirteenth-Century Logic : A Preface to Aquinas on Analogy », in 
Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 1 (1991), pp. 39-67.. 
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In order to understand how and why this was so, we need to look at 
the opening words of Aristotle’s Categories. Following Boethius’s 
translation, these are? : 


Those that have only a name in common but a different substan- 
tiae ratio in accordance with that name are said to be equivocals, 
e.g., ‘animal’ «in relation to» man and what is painted [...] 
Those that have both a name in common and the same substan- 
tiae ratio in accordance with that name are said to be univocals, 
e.g., ‘animal’ «in relation to» man, ox. 


The meaning assigned to ratio substantiae is crucial to the understand- 
ing of these definitions. It was agreed that the ratio substantiae of a 
name included all that in some way expressed the essence or quiddity 
of a substance or accident; but when further clarification was sought, 
difficulties arose. In the thirteenth century there had been disagreement 
between those who saw the ratio substantiae as an Avicennian nature 
and those who, like Aquinas, identified it with the inner word?. In the 
fourteenth century, when the ratio substantiae was normally identified 
as a concept‘, this disagreement came to be expressed in terms of the 
difference between the formal concept, or the act of knowing, and the 
so-called objective concept, or the object insofar as it is known and 
apprehended by the formal concept?. Whatever the vocabulary used, 


2 ARISTOTLE, Categories, Ial-15 (Aristoteles Latinus, I, 1-5). Categoriae vel 
Praedicamenta, ed. L. Minio-PaLUELLO, Leiden, 1961, p. 5: « Aequivoca dicuntur 
quorum nomen solum commune est, secundum nomen vero substantiae ratio diversa, 
ut animal homo et quod pingitur. [...] Univoca vero dicuntur quorum et nomen 
commune est et secundum nomen eadem substantiae ratio, ut animal homo atque bos 
[...] ». 

3 For discussion, see E.J. Astwortn, « Analogy and Equivocation in Thirteenth- 
Century Logic : Aquinas in Context », in Mediaeval Studies, 54 (1992), p. 105. 

4 See, e.g., WILLIAM OF OCKHAM, Summa Logicae, eds. P. BoeHNER, G. GAL and 
S. Brown (Opera Philosophica, D, N.Y., St.Bonaventure, 1974, p. 45 ; WILLIAM OF 
OCKHAM, Expositio in librum Praedicamentorum Aristotelis, ed. G. GAL (Opera 
Philosophica, ID, N.Y, St.Bonaventure, 1978, p. 143, p. 144 ; Jonn BURIDAN, Johannes 
Buridanus. Quaestiones in Praedicamenta, ed. J. ScHNEIDER, München, 1983, p. 4. 


5 For discussion, see E.J. ASHWORTH, « Analogical Concepts : The Fourteenth- 
Century Background to Cajetan », in Dialogue, 31 (1992), pp. 403-404. 
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there was a second disagreement, more important to my present 
purposes, which concerned the number and type of the concepts, 
natures, or rationes involved. Given Aristotle’s initial definition, there 
is no problem: a univocal term is associated with one concept, nature 
or ratio; an equivocal term with more than one. However, this simple 
dichotomy was complicated by the claim that equivocation can be 
subdivided, and by the relationship between these subdivisions and 
analogy. 


Aristotle had offered no subdivisions of equivocation in the 
Categories, but, in his commentary on the Categories, Boethius 
followed the Greek commentators by dividing equivocals into two 
main groups: chance equivocals (aequivoca a casu) and deliberate 
equivocals (aequivoca a consilio)®. In the first group the occurrences of 
the equivocal term are totally unconnected, as when both the son of 
Priam and Alexander the Great are called Alexander, but in the second 
group, some intention on the part of the speakers is involved. Once 
more following the Greek commentators, Boethius provided four 
subdivisions of deliberate equivocation. The first of these was simili- 
tudo, or resemblance. The second was proportio, where proportio is 
Boethius’s rendering of the Greek word analogia. The example used 
was principium or principle, which designates unity in relation to 
number or point in relation to line. The third subdivision is «of one 
origin » (ab uno), and the example is the word «medical». The last is 


6 For some discussion and references, see F. DESBORDES, « Homonymie et syno- 
nymie d’aprés les textes théoriques latins », in L'ambiguité : cing études historiques, 
ed. I Roster, Lille, 1988, p. 66; S. EBBESEN, « Paris 4720A. A 12th Century 
Compendium of Aristotle's Sophistici Elenchi », in Cahiers de l'Institut du moyen- 
âge grec et latin, 10 (1973), pp. 12-13 ; H. LYTTKENS, The Analogy between God and 
the World. An Investigation of its Background and Interpretation of its Use by 
Thomas of Aquino, Uppsala, 1953, pp. 58-77. Greek commentators on the Categories 
other than Simplicius, such as Ammonius, were not used until the Renaissance. For 
all the divisions, see the Categoriae decem of Pseudo-Augustine, reprinted as 
Paraphrasis Themistiana, in Aristoteles Latinus... (ed. Minio-PALUELLO), pp. 136- 
137; BoerHIus, In Categorias Aristotelis libri quatuor, in Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus. Series latina, ed. J.-P. MIGNE, vol. 64, Paris, 1891, col. 166 ; SIMPLICIUS, 
Commentaire sur les Catégories d'Aristote. Traduction de Guillaume de Moerbeke, 2 
vols, ed. A. Pattin, Louvain and Paris, 1971, pp. 42-44. 
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«in relation to one term» (ad unum), and the example is the word 
«healthy». The last two subdivisions correspond to Aristotle’s pros 
hen equivocation, assuming that Aristotle made no hard distinction 
between ‘ab uno’ and ‘ad unum". 


With the recovery of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (not to mention the 
influence of Avicenna), and the consequent focus on being, logicians 
tended to accommodate ‘ens’ as an equivocal term by expanding the 
last two subdivisions of deliberate equivocation into three. This three- 
fold division had been established in the thirteenth century, in response 
to a remark by Averroes in his commentary on Metaphysics 4 
(1003a33-1003b10) to the effect that Aristotle had classified « healthy » 
as a case of relationship to one <thing> as an end, « medical» as a case 
of relationship to one <thing> as an agent, and ‘ens’, as a case of rela- 
tionship to one subject. 


Another thirteenth-century development was an extended use of the 
word ‘analogia’ with the result that it became ambiguous?. In the first 
place, it could be used in the Greek sense whereby, according to the 
definition Aristotle gave in the Nicomachean Ethics 5 (1131a31- 
1131b), analogia is an equality of ratios which involves at least four 
terms. While medieval authors were clearly aware of this Greek usage, 
various factors diverted attention from it. Although the Greek term was 


7 Porphyry and other Greek commentators follow the meaning of pros hen in 
identifying pros hen equivocation with the last subdivision (ad unum) alone : see 
LytrKens, The Analogy..., pp. 59-61. This seems to be in line with Nichomachean 
Ethics, I 6, 1096b 26-29, but there are reasons for using the notion of pros hen equiv- 
ocation more loosely : see J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian 
‘Metaphysics’, Toronto, 1957, pp. 117-118 ; G.E.L. Owen, « Logic and Metaphysics 
in Some Earlier Works of Aristotle », in Ip., Logic, Science and Dialectic. Collected 
papers in Greek philosophy, London, 1986, p. 182, n. 7. 

8 AVERROES, Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Commentariis, Venice, 1562-1574 ; 
repr. Frankfurt, 1962, vol. 8, f. 65va : « Et intendebat per hoc declarare, quod attributa 
ei, aut attribuuntur eidem fini, aut eidem agenti, aut eidem subiecto, sicut nouem 
praedicamenta substantiae ». See also ALBERT THE GREAT, Liber de Praedicabilibus, in 
Opera omnia, ed. A. BORGNET, vol. 1, Paris, 1890, p. 11b. ; Aquinas, In Met., lib. 4 
lect.1 n.9, n.10, n.11. 


9 See ASHWORTH, « Analogy and Equivocation... », pp. 98-99. 
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sometimes transliterated, it was also rendered variously as proportio, 
and proportionalitas. Moreover, the word ‘proportio’ itself had various 
uses, and often meant just «relation ». In the second place, the word 
‘analogia’ could be used in the new non-Greek sense of pros hen 
equivocation or focal meaning!®. According to the logicians, who 
generally adopted this second sense, analogical terms were terms which 
signified their objects in a prior and a posterior way (secundum prius et 
posterius), and according to attribution (secundum attributionem), 
because of a relationship between the principal significate and the 
secondary significate. 


The two-fold use of the word ‘analogia’ complicated the relation- 
ship between equivocal terms and analogical terms. In the Greek sense 
of analogy, analogy was just one possible subdivision of deliberate 
equivocation, but in the broader medieval sense analogy was often 
identified directly with deliberate equivocation in general, or at least 
with the new three-fold subdivision of terms implying relation to one 
end, one agent, or one subject. Seeing analogy as deliberate equivo- 
cation fitted in with a long tradition whereby analogical terms were 
said to be intermediaries between equivocal and univocal terms. The 
standard view was that analogical terms, as deliberate equivocals, were 
intermediary between chance equivocals and univocals!!. The notion of 
an intermediary term, however, is open to more than one interpretation, 
and some authors went further in suggesting that at least some analog- 
ical terms were intermediary between univocals and deliberate equiv- 
ocals, so that they were not equivocal in any of the normal senses at 
all!?. 


10 The phrase « focal meaning » was applied to Aristotle by Owen, « Logic... », 
p. 184. For the background in Arab logic, particularly for the use of « secundum prius 
et posterius », see H.A. WoLFson, « The Amphibolous Terms in Aristotle, Arabic 
Philosophy and Maimonides », in Harvard Theological Review, 31 (1938), pp. 151- 
173, reprinted in Studies in the History of Philosophy and Religion, vol. 1, eds. 
I. Twersky and G.H. WiLLIAMs, Cambridge, Mass. and London, 1973, pp. 455-477. 

11 For discussion and references, see ASHWORTH, « Analogical Concepts... », 
p. 401. 

12 See ASHWORTH, « Analogy and Equivocation... », pp. 119-120 and EADEM, « A 
Thirteenth-Century Interpretation of Aristotle on Equivocation and Analogy », in 
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The discussion of how analogical terms can function as interme- 
diaries was closely tied up with the problem of the number of concepts, 
particularly as this arose in the case of the word ‘ens’ when used in 
metaphysics to pick out both substance and accidents. Given the beliefs 
that a noun signifies a concept, and that a concept normally captures a 
common nature, we are faced with an obvious problem. On the one 
hand, ‘ens’ does not seem to be straightforwardly equivocal, in the 
sense of being subordinated to more than one concept, since we at least 
have the illusion of being able to grasp ‘ens’ as a general term ; on the 
other hand, there does not seem to be any common nature involved. 
The word ‘ens’ can thus be contrasted with ordinary univocal terms, 
which do pick out things sharing a common nature (however that is to 
be interpreted), but it can also be contrasted with such analogical terms 
as «healthy » (sanum), for these are capable of analysis into a complex 
of concepts. For instance, a food is healthy because it contributes to the 
health of those animals that eat it. 


The problems become even worse when one turns to theology. Apart 
from ‘ens’, the most important terms used of God, such as « good», 
«true», « wise », «just» and so on, are precisely the terms which do not 
seem susceptible of replacement by a complex whose parts are fully 
clear. Nor does it seem that any common nature can be involved. As 
was commonly argued, God is infinitely distant from creatures, so that 
no strict measure or proportion can be established between them!?. 
Furthermore, he is not in a genus, and hence there can be no form 
common to God and creatures!4, 


On the other hand, various important principles seem to bring God 
and creatures together. First, there is the principle that creatures, as 
created by God, have by participation whatever perfections God has 


Aristotle and His Medieval Interpreters, eds. R. Bostey and M. TWEEDALE, in 
Canadian Journal of Philosophy, Supplementary Volume, 17 (1992), pp. 85-101. 

13 See, e.g., AQUINAS, De veritate, q. 2, a. 11, ob. 2 and ob. 5. For a full discussion 
of these notions, see E.P. MAHONEY, « Metaphysical Foundations of the Hierarchy of 
Being According to Some Late-Medieval and Renaissance Philosophers », in 
Philosophies of Existence, Ancient and Modern, ed. P. MOREWEDGE, New York, 1982, 
pp. 165-257, especially p. 208f. 

14 See, e.g., AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, Ia, q .3, a. 5 ; Ia, q. 4, a. 3; Summa 
contra gentiles, 1.32. 
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essentially!5. God is his own esse, and his being (esse) is identical to 
his goodness, wisdom, justice, truth and so on, but a creature is exis- 
tent, good, wise, just, true and so on by participation. Second, there is 
the principle that God is the measure of all things!6. As such, he must 
in some sense have something in common with creatures for, as 
Aristotle remarked in Metaphysics 10 (1053a24), « The measure is 
always homogeneous with the thing measured». Third, there is the 
principle of causal likeness and degree, according to which the princi- 
pal cause of an object's being F must itself be F to the highest possible 
degree!?. The central text here is Metaphysics 2 (993b24-31), which 
reads : 


Now we do not know a truth without its cause ; and a thing has a 
quality in a higher degree than other things if in virtue of it the 
similar quality belongs to the other things (e.g. fire is the hottest 
of things ; for it is the cause of the heat of all other things) ; so 
that that which causes derivative truths to be true is most true. 
Therefore the principles of eternal things must be always most 
true ; for they are not merely sometimes true, nor is there any 
cause of their being, but they themselves are the cause of the 
being of other things, so that as each thing is in respect of being, 
so is it in respect of truth!8, 


This passage from the Metaphysics was linked with two other 
Aristotelian texts, one from Physics 7 (248b7-10) to the effect that 
equivocals could not be compared, and one from Topics 1 (107b13-19) 
which said « For univocals are always comparable; for they will always 
hold either in like manner, or else in a greater degree in one case»19. 
The reasoning used went as follows: if first principles are maximally 


15 See, €.g., ALEXANDER OF HALES, Summa Theologica, 4 vols, Ad Claras Aquas, 
1924-1948, vol. I, p. 544a ; Aquinas, Summa theologiae, Ia, q. 6, a. 4c. 

16 See, e.g., AQUINAS, Summa theologiae, Ia, q. 13, a. 5, ob. 3. For full discussion, 
see MAHONEY, « Metaphysical Foundations... », especially pp. 166-172. 

17 See, e.g., Aquinas, Summa theologiae, Ia, q. 2, a. 3c, the fourth way. 

18 [ take this translation and others from The Complete Works of Aristotle : The 
Revised Oxford Translation, ed. J. BARNES, Princeton, 1984. 


19 For an early statement and discussion of the comparison problem, see 
ALEXANDER OF Hates, Summa..., vol. II, p. 485. 
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true and as a result are also maximally beings (entia), then obviously 
being must be susceptible of comparison according to more and less. 
But if equivocals cannot be compared, then being must be univocal. 
Such arguments are discussed in Scotus’s commentary on the 
Categories, in Burley's commentary on the PAysics?!, in Henry 
Harclay's «Question on the Univocity of Being»22, and in Robert 
Cowton’s Sentences commentary2?, as well as many other places?4. 
Appealing to Metaphysics 2, Burley wrote that the first cause, namely 
God, is the first truth, that the word «true » must be said univocally of 
the first cause and of other truths, and that what is said univocally of 
the cause and the caused is said first of the cause. Hence, he concluded, 
it appears that «true» is univocal even though it is said by priority and 
posteriority (per prius et posterius)?5. 


For those, such as Burley, who accepted these arguments, it 
followed at once that at least some analogical terms were properly said 
to be univocal, and hence that just one concept was involved. Burley 


20 Jonn Duns Scorus, In librum Praedicamentorum quaestiones, in Opera omnia, 
Paris 1891-1895, vol. I, p. 444b. 

21 WALTER BURLEY, In Physicam Aristotelis Expositio et Quaestiones, Venice, 
1501 ; repr. Hildesheim — New York, 1972, f. 12vb-13ra. 

22 A. Maurer, « Henry of Harclay's Question on the Univocity of Being », in 
A. Maurer, Being and Knowing : Studies in Thomas Aquinas and Later Medieval 
Philosophers, Toronto, 1990, pp. 207-209, especially notes 15 and 19. Unfortunately 
Maurer has not edited Harclay's full text, but there are long passages from it in the 
footnotes. 

23 Robert Cowton in S.F. BRowN, « Robert Cowton, O.F.M. and the Analogy of 
the Concept of Being » [edited text from Cowton's Sentences commentary, pp. 8-40], 
in Franciscan Studies, 31 (1971), pp. 9-10. 

24 E.g., Scotus, In IV Met., q.1, in Jonn Duns Scotus, Quaestiones subtilissimae 
super libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, in Opera omnia, vol. VII, p. 146a ; William 
of Alnwick in S.D. DuMont, « The Univocity of the Concept of Being in the 
Fourteenth Century : John Duns Scotus and William of Alnwick » [edited text of 
William of Alnwick, pp. 35-75], in Mediaeval Studies, 49 (1987), p. 37 ; Thomas 
Sutton in THOMAS VON SUTTON, Quaestiones ordinariae, ed. J. ScHNEIDER, München, 
1977, p. 910, p. 911. 

25 BurLey, In Physicam..., f. 12vb-13ra. 
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claimed that there were three kinds of univocal term26. In the broadest 
sense, a univocal term falls under a single concept which applies to 
more than one thing either on an equal basis or according to some 
difference between prior and posterior. In a stricter sense, a univocal 
term falls under a single concept which applies to more than one thing 
on an equal basis. In the strictest sense, a univocal term falls under a 
single concept which is not divisible through essential differences, We 
may note in passing that this last restriction was intended to exclude 
genus terms from being pure univocals, in accordance with Aristotle’s 
remark in Physics 7 (249a22-25) that many equivocations are hidden in 
a genus. The three conditions mentioned then give us a corresponding 
hierarchy of equivocal terms. In the broadest sense, an equivocal term 
is either subordinated to more than one concept or subordinated to a 
concept divisible through essential differences or subordinated to a 
concept which applies to more than one thing in a prior and a posterior 
way (secundum prius et posterius). In the stricter sense an equivocal 
term is either subordinated to more than one concept or subordinated to 
a concept which applies to more than one thing in a prior and a poste- 
rior way. In the strictest sense an equivocal term is subordinated to 
more than one concept. 


According to this classification, if «univocal » is taken in the broad 
sense, analogy falls under univocation and we have a two-fold distinc- 
tion between the broadly univocal and the strictly equivocal. In the two 
stricter senses of univocal, an analogical term is not univocal. 
However, it cannot be equivocal in the strictest sense, for it is not 
subordinated to two concepts. It can be equivocal only in one of the 
two broader senses. 


A corollary of Burley’s view is that the distinction between univocal 
and analogical terms seems to be merely verbal. The theologian Henry 


26 Bunr Ey, In Physicam..., f. 13ra, f. 220vb ; WALTER Bur ey, Burlei super artem 
veterem Porphirii et Aristotelis, Venetiis, 1497, sig. c 5ra-rb. For a discussion of the 
different versions of Burley's commentaries on the Physics and the Categories, see 
A.D. Cori, « Ontology in Walter Burley's Last Commentary on the Ars Vetus », in 
Franciscan Studies, 50 (1990), pp. 121-176, especially pp. 121-122, n. 1 and pp. 151- 
152. 
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Harclay made this point explicitly27. He recognized that the larger 
sense of univocal was incompatible with a much-cited definition of 
univocation found in Algazel’s Metaphysics, according to which a 
univocal could not be said according to priority and posteriority, or 
according to more and less, or of one thing by means of another28. 
However, he went on to say that greater authorities than Algazel, such 
as Aristotle, did accept univocation more broadly, and that there were 
indeed degrees of univocation. Thomas Sutton, on the other hand, 
strongly objected to this line of argument, saying in his Quaestiones 
ordinariae that the controversy was by no means only verbal2?. He 
claimed that Algazel was right, and that there could be no ordo signifi- 
candi in univocals. 


There were three obvious alternatives to the view that univocation 
came in degrees and included analogy. One alternative was the position 
that Scotus came to adopt in his later theological writings, namely that 
such words as ‘ens’ are univocal in the strict sense?9, They are subor- 
dinated to just one concept, even if they do fail to pick out a common 
nature. Another alternative was the one adopted by Thomas Sutton, 
namely that such analogical terms as ‘ens’ are equivocal in the sense 
that they are associated with clusters of concepts or rationes, but that 
these concepts or rationes are themselves ordered in appropriate 
ways?!. In Scotus's early commentaries on the Categories and the 
Sophistici Elenchi, and in the Sentences commentary of Robert 


27 MAURER, « Henry of Harclay's... », p. 208. 

28 Ibid., p. 209. Cf. J.T. Muck.e, Algazel's Metaphysics. A Mediaeval Trans- 
lation, Toronto, 1933, p. 25. The formulation in the two texts is not quite the same. 

29 Surron, Quaestiones..., p. 901. He reports the remarks in question on pp. 898- 
899, though it should be noted that most if not all of Question 32 A seems to be 
devoted to Harclay’s views. 

30 For a useful collection of Scotus’s texts in French translation with commentary, 
see JOHN Duns Scotus, Sur la connaissance de Dieu et l'univocité de l’etant, introduc- 
tion, traduction et commentaire par Olivier BouLNors, Paris, 1988. 

31 See, e.g., SUTTON, Quaestiones..., p. 882. For discussion and further references, 
see E.J. ASHWORTH, « Analogy and Equivocation in Thomas Sutton, O.P. », forthcom- 
ing in Vestigia, Imagines, Verba : Semiotics and Logic in Medieval Theological Texts 
(XII-XIV Century), ed. C. MARMO. 
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Cowton, we find a third alternative, namely that ‘ens’ is a Strictly 
equivocal term, and that it cannot be described as analogical at all. This 
position was supported by a sequence of texts from appropriate 
authorities.32 These included Physics 1 (185a22) («For ‘is’ is used in 
many ways») and the opening words of Metaphysics 7 (1028a10) 
(«There are several senses in which a thing may be said to be ») as well 
as Porphyry's remark in his /sagoge that ‘ens’ is equivocal and 
Boethius's comments on that remark. Reference was also frequently 
made to Grosseteste's commentary on the De divinis nominibus of 
Pseudo-Dionysius, in which Grosseteste wrote that, since ‘ens’ is said 
of diverse things, it is said not univocally but homonyme33. 


These appeals to authority were accompanied by arguments. Both in 
his Categories commentary and in his commentary on the Sophistici 
Elenchi, Scotus focused on words (voces) and the notion of significa- 
tion per prius et posterius?*. He argued that such signification was not 
possible on the grounds that it involves a false claim about the relation- 
ship between the order of signifying, the order of understanding, and 
the order of things. Even if things can exhibit ordering (and Scotus 


32 See Alnwick in Dumont, « The Univocity... », pp. 38-39 (Boethius is 
omitted) ; Richard of Conington in S.F. Brown, « Richard of Conington and the 
Analogy of the Concept of Being » [Text, pp. 300-307], in Franziskanische Studien, 
48 (1966), pp. 302-303 ; Thomas Claxton in M. GRABMANN (ed.), « Thomae de 
Claxton O.P. (ca. 1400) : Quaestiones de distinctione inter esse et essentiam reali 
atque de analogia entis », in Acta Pontificiae Academiae Romanae S. Thomae 
Aquinatis et Religionis Catholicae, 8 (New Series) (1943), p. 131. Claxton adds 
Maimonides. Cf. Cowton in Brown, « Robert Cowton... », pp. 28-29 and pp. 23-25. 

33 Eor references to Grosseteste, see Alnwick in Dumont, « The Univocity... », 
p. 39 ; an anonymous author in S.F. Brown and S.D. Dumont, « Univocity of the 
Concept of Being in the Fourteenth Century III : An Early Scotist » [Text, pp. 39- 
129], in Mediaeval Studies, 51 (1989), pp. 57-58 ; Richard of Conington in Brown, 
« Richard of Conington... », p. 302. The latter text has « analogice» for 
« homonyme » in line 28 with « anomiae » in the apparatus. Cowton cites Grossteste’s 
Super angelicam hierarchiam (Brown, « Robert Cowton... », p. 24), and cites 
another passage from Grosseteste on the De divinis nominibus (ibidem, pp. 21-22). 


34 Duns Scotus, In Librum Praedicamentorum..., pp. 446b-447a ; JouN Duns 
Scotus, In libros Elenchorum quaestiones, in Opera omnia, vol. II, pp. 20a-23b. For 
discussion, see ASHWORTH, « Analogy and Equivocation..: », pp. 120-122. 
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believed that they could) the originator of language need not pay atten- 
tion to the order. One can impose a name on a posterior object without 
ever having been aware of the prior object; and one can also under- 
stand the prior object as prior while deciding not to impose a name on 
it. In either of these cases, the word imposed will primarily (primo) 
signify the posterior object; and the nature of imposition is such that 
that word with that imposition cannot be changed to have a per 
posterius signification. In the Sophistici Elenchi commentary, Scotus 
carries the question further by paying attention to the number of impo- 
sitions and hence of rationes involved. To signify is to represent 
something to the intellect, and whatever is conceived by the intellect 
must be conceived through a distinct and determinate ratio. If a term is 
given signification by one act of imposition there will be only one 
ratio, and hence we will be dealing with a case of univocation, since no 
single ratio can be applied in a prior and a posterior way. If a term is 
given signification by two acts of imposition there will be two rationes, 
and these will have to represent the diverse objects equally, since the 
process of voluntary imposition does not allow for any ordering of 
distinct significations. There is no priority or posteriority in a signi- 
fying word (vox significans). He concluded that there is no room for 
analogical predication as a mean between univocal and equivocal 
predication. Those terms such as ‘ens’ which are apparently predicated 
analogically are really equivocal, and neither words nor the rationes 
associated with them can properly be called analogical. 


In his discussion of analogy, Scotus used a distinction between the 
metaphysician and the logician which became very popular in 
fourteenth-century accounts of analogy35. He said that the logician 


35 Duns Scotus, In Librum Praedicamentorum..., p. 447b ; cf. Duns Scotus, In IV 
Met., q.1, op.cit., p. 153a. The distinction was often used to establish the claim that 
the logician saw univocity where the metaphysician saw analogy : see Alnwick in 
Dumont, « The Univocity... », p. 67 ; Walter Chatton in N.A. FITZPATRICK, « Walter 
Chatton on the Univocity of Being: A Reaction to Peter Aureoli and William 
Ockham » [Text, pp. 90-126], in Franciscan Studies, 31 (1971), pp. 116-117. The 
same distinction was drawn by Aquinas in relation to genus terms see, e.g., In 1 
Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 2 ad 1. The natural philosopher frequently appears alongside the 
metaphysician. 
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considers the word (vox) as significative, and for him any word which 
signifies more than one thing must be equivocal. The metaphysician 
considers things themselves, and while these can have no order insofar 
as they are signified, they can certainly have one insofar as they exist. 
In this way analogy is indeed possible among things. Things may 
genuinely be ordered among themselves as prior and posterior; acci- 
dents do genuinely have attribution to substance; but the ordering in 
terms of priority and posteriority and the notion of attribution cannot be 
captured in the signification of individual words. 


In his Sentences commentary, written no later than 1311, Robert 
Cowton presents arguments which are somewhat similar to those of 
Scotus. He claimed that there are just two possible situations with 
respect to analogy. Either there is one ratio which is said per prius et 
posterius, or there are different rationes which are mutually related 
(comparatae)35. The first situation is impossible, for there can be no 
single ratio which applies to both substance and accidents, still less to 
God and creatures ; and the second situation is quite compatible with 
formal equivocation. In order to support his point, he offered four 
arguments, all later rejected by Thomas Sutton37. Cowton argued that 
there is no medium between being understood by one ratio or by many, 
and that since this must follow for signification, no word can signify 
analogically. So far as the signification of the term ‘ens’ is concerned, 
Cowton denied that the term expressed any attribution or comparison 
(comparatio), and he said that since it was a simple and most common 
term, it could not primarily signify any relation (relatio, habitudo). He 
also argued that if the word ‘ens’ signifies substance under the ratio of 
that to which accident is attributed, and accident under the ratio of that 
which is attributed to substance, these rationes are clearly diverse, and 
we have an obvious case of equivocation. 


36 Cowton in Brown, « Robert Cowton... », p. 25. 

37 Cowron, ibid., pp. 26-27. For Thomas Sutton, see « Streitschrift gegen Robert 
Cowton », in M. ScHMaus, Zur Diskussion über das Problem der Univozität im 
Umkreis des Johannes Duns Skotus, München, 1957, pp. 122-123. It should be noted 
that most of this text is a direct reproduction of Cowton’s own words. 
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Cowton’s own solution to the problem of how ‘ens’ can meaning- 
fully be said of God and creatures, substance and accident, was to draw 
a distinction between the formal and the material conditions for equiv- 
ocation?8, The formal condition, in accordance with Aristotle’s defini- 
tion in the Categories, is that there should be different rationes, and 
this condition is clearly met by the term ‘ens’. The material condition, 
which obviously concerns things, not words, is that the significates 
should have no existential relation, and this condition cannot be met 
when attribution is present. In Cowton’s final remarks about the God- 
creature relationship, he shows how remote the existential relation can 
be. No likeness of real form between God and creatures is possible, but 
only what Cowton, following Aquinas and Henry of Ghent, calls the 
agreement (convenientia) of imitation or proportionality??. This type of 
agreement is sufficient to support our claim to have some cognition of 
God, but it is not sufficient to allow us to make full-fledged compar- 
isons between God and creatures40. As a result, the arguments which 
rely on the possibility of such comparisons in order to establish analog- 
ical univocation must fail. 


To conclude, I would like to remark that one result of these argu- 
ments for the equivocity of the term ‘ens’ is that the burden of analogy 
cannot be carried by single words or single concepts. A term cannot be 
used to express priority and posteriority and attribution, and yet these 
notions are expressed in language. The obvious solution is to give up 
the attempt to categorize terms as equivocal, univocal or analogical, 
and to look instead at how they behave in different contexts and in 
relation to different sentential structures4!. Unfortunately, this solution 


38 Cowton in Brown, « Robert Cowton... », pp. 27-28. 

39 Ibid., pp. 29-30, cf. p. 32. He refers to De veritate q.2 a.11 and to Summae 
Quaestionum Ordinariarum q.21 a.2. It is not clear how seriously Cowton took the 
notion of proportionality. It is interesting to note Montagnes’ remark that in De 
veritate q. 2 a. 11 Aquinas substitutes the analogy of proportionality for the analogy 
of imitation: B. Monracnes, La doctrine de l’analogie de l'être d'après Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin (Philosophes médiévaux, 6), Louvain and Paris, 1963, p. 79. 

40 Cowton in Brown, « Robert Cowton... », p. 32. 

41 See J.F. Ross, Understanding Analogy, Cambridge, 1981. 
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seems to have been incompatible with medieval approaches to 
language. 
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EARLY ENGLISH DISCUSSIONS 
OF ARISTOTLE’S MODAL SYLLOGISTICS 


The role of the Prior Analytics in medieval logic has not been 
systematically studied, and even less attention has been paid to the 
history of medieval discussions of Aristotle’s modal syllogistics. My 
aim is to arouse interest in medieval interpretations of modal syllo- 
gistics by making some remarks on English approaches to it. I start 
from the first known discussion of modal syllogistics in an anonymous 
treatise of c. 1200. Some features of the early developments are exem- 
plified by the mid-thirteenth century commentary on the Prior 
Analytics by Robert Kilwardby. Richard of Campsall’s work on the 
Prior Analytics (c. 1308) shows a shift of interest from an ontologically 
oriented approach to a more systematic analysis of the formal structures 
of modal statements. In this sense it can be regarded as a predecessor of 
Ockham’s theory of modal syllogistics, although these approaches are 
otherwise very different. Contrary to the interpretations of Kilwardby 
and Campsall, William of Ockham agreed with some of his contempo- 
raries who believed that different parts of Aristotle’s modal syllogistics 
presuppose a different analysis of modal premises and that there is no 
uniform reading which would make the whole theory consistent in the 
form presented by him. One may ask whether Ockham meant it as a 
joke when he said that Aristotle did not care to state always in which 
sense the premises should be read, because he thought that it should be 
obvious to an intelligent reader. 
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1. DIALECTICA MONACENSIS 


The first known medieval discussion of Aristotle’s modal syllo- 
gistics is the sketchy summary of the valid moods in the anonymous 
logical treatise called Dialectica Monacensis by its editor L.M. de 
Rijk!. According to de Rijk, the work was written in the 1170s and its 
author was an Englishman who had studied in Paris?. The treatise is 
generally agreed to be somewhat later3. By way of introduction, let us 
have a look at some basic distinctions drawn in the section about the 
properties of modal sentences in the first part of this work. 


In discussing the quantity (universal, particular, singular) and quality 
(affirmative, negative) of the modals, the author states that modal terms 
may be adverbial or they may be nominal. The modal adverb qualifies 
the predication, and the structure of the sentence can be described as 
follows: 


(1) quantity/subject/mode, copula/predicate. 


In this form, the sign of negation can be located in different places, 
attention being paid to the difference between 


(2) quantity/subject/negation, mode, copula/predicate 


and 
(3) quantity/subject/mode, negation, copula/predicate. 


l L.M. pe Rux, Logica Modernorum. A Contribution to the History of Early 
Terminist Logic, Vol. II: The Origin and Early Development of the Theory of 
Supposition (Wijsgerige teksten en studies, 16), Assen, Van Gorcum, 1967. 

2 pe Bue, Logica Modernorum, Il-1, pp. 411-414. 

3 H.A.G. BraAKHUIS, De 13de Eeuwse Tractaten over syncategorematische 
Termen, Meppel, Krips Repro, 1979, p. 427 ; S. EBBESEN, « Medieval Latin Glosses 
and Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Century », in C. Burnett (ed.), Glosses and Commentaries on Aristotle’s Logical 
Texts. The Syriac, Arabic and Medieval Latin Traditions (Warburg Institute Surveys 
and Texts, 23), London, Warburg Institute, 1993, pp. 129-177 (p. 156). 
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If sentences with a negation sign are read in accordance with (2), then 
the mode is denied in them; if they are read in accordance with (3), the 
modal adverb qualifies a negated predication4. 


As for the modal sentences with nominal modes, the author of the 
Dialectica Monacensis says that they can be read in two ways. One can 
apply an adverbial type of reading to them, which is said to be how 
Aristotle treats modal sentences in the Prior Analytics. The quality and 
quantity of a modal sentence is determined by the corresponding non- 
modal sentence in this approach, although the writer remarks that 
Aristotle seems to have thought that modal sentences are affirmative or 
negative depending on whether the mode is affirmed or denied. He 
correctly adds that in Aristotle this pertains only to contingency. It is 
stated that, in addition to this interpretation of modal sentences with 
nominal modes, they can be read in a manner in which being asserted 
in a non-modal sentence is considered as the subject about which the 
mode is predicated. The subject term of the construction is the 
accusative and infinitive element of sentences like Omnen hominem 
esse animal est necessarium. When modal sentences are understood in 
this way, they are always singular and their form is as follows: 


(4) subject/copula/mode. 


This reading is said to be the one which Aristotle presented in De 
interpretatione. 


When the author later discusses the composition-division ambiguity, 
he says that if ‘possibile est ambulantem sedere’ is read as expressing 
possibility de dicto or as an oratio composita, the meaning is that it is 
possible that a walking person is sitting. If it is read as expressing 
possibility de re or as an oratio divisa, the meaning is that when some- 
one is walking, it is possible that he or she is sitting®. The idea of the 
distinction between the readings de dicto (in sensu composito) and de 
re (in sensu diviso) of modally qualified statements was introduced into 


4 pe RIK, Logica Modernorum, Il-2, pp. 479.35-480.3. 
5 Ibid., p. 480.3-26. 
6 Ibid., p. 570.20-9. 
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medieval discussions in Abelard’s investigations of modal statements’, 
and was often mentioned, as in the Dialectica Monacensis, in discus- 
sions of the composition-division ambiguity of sentences. In spite of 
this fact, the analysis of the fine structure of modal sentences did not 
progress quickly in early terminist logic®. 


The author of the Dialectica Monacensis says that the matter of an 
assertoric sentence may be natural, remote, or contingent. True affir- 
mative sentences about a natural matter maintain the existence of 
natural compounds which cannot be otherwise; these sentences as well 
as the natural compounds are called necessary. False affirmative 
sentences about a remote matter maintain the existence of compounds 
which are necessarily non-existent; they are called impossible. 
Sentences about a contingent matter are about compounds which can be 
actual and which can be non-actual?. The theory of modal matter was 
popular in early medieval logic and it was also dealt with in mid- 
thirteenth century handbooks!0, 


7 PETER ABELARD, Glossae Super Periermenias, XII-XIV, ed. L. MINIO-PALUELLO 
in Twelfth Century Logic. Texts and Studies, II. Abaelardiana inedita, Rome, Edizioni 
di Storia e Letteratura, 1958, pp. 3-47 ; PETER ABELARD, Dialectica, ed. L.M. De RIK 
(Wijsgerige teksten en studies, 1), Assen, Van Gorcum, 1956, pp. 191.1-210.19. 

8 For some discussions of the question, see K. JacoBI, Die Modalbegriffe in den 
logischen Schriften des Wilhelm von Shyreswood und in anderen Kompendien des 12. 
und 13 Jahrhunderts. Funktionsbestimmung und Gebrauch in der logischen Analyse, 
Leiden, Brill, 1980, ch. 4 ; A. Mapp, Terminologia logica della tarda scolastica 
(Lessico Intellettuale Europeo, 8), Rome, Edizioni dell'Ateneo, 1972, ch. 5 ; 
S. KnuuTTILA, Modalities in Medieval Philosophy, London and New York, Routledge, 
1993, ch. 3. 

9 DE Rok, Logica Modernorum, 11-2, pp. 472.9-473.22. 

10 DE Rik, Logica Modernorum, II-2, pp. 81.24-30, 115.5-12, 156.9-27, 188.5-11, 
361.27-31, 384.26-385.3, 425.14-20 ; WILLIAM or SHERWOOD, Introductiones in 
logicam, ed. by M. GRABMANN (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil. hist. Abteilung, 1937, 10), Munich, Verlag der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1937, pp. 36.15-37.2 ; PETER oF SPAIN, Tractatus 
called afterwards Summule logicales, ed. L.M. DE Ruk (Wijsgerige teksten en studies, 
22), Assen, Van Gorcum, 1972, 1.13-14, 7.3-31 ; Rocer BACON, Summulae 
dialectices, ed. A. DE LIBERA, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen 
âge, 61 (1986), pp. 139-289 (I-II), 62 (1987), pp. 191-272 (IID ; IL.125-33. 
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An explicitly statistical notion of contingency is employed in this 
connection in the twelfth century Excerpta Norimbergensia where it is 
stated that the matter is natural when the predicate belongs to all 
instances of the subject term, is remote when the predicate never 
belongs to the subject term, and is contingent when it belongs to some 
instances of the subject term!!. The author remarks that universal 
(temporally indefinite) propositions are false and particular proposi- 
tions are true in contingent matter!? — a view later repeated by 
Thomas Aquinas!3. Albert the Great similarly said that things in 
contingent matter are neither always actual nor always non-actual ; they 
are sometimes actual and sometimes non-actual!4. The doctrine of the 
tripartite matter of sentences was discussed as a well-known doctrine 
by Ammonius in his Greek commentary on Aristotle’s De interpreta- 
tione!5. The modal terms are given a statistical interpretation in this 
connection by Ammonius, and similarly in some corresponding places 
in Boethius’s commentary on the De interpretatione!6. 


The statistical interpretation of possibility was one of the ancient 
modal paradigms which were employed in early medieval thought. A 
temporal frequency version of it was applied to types of events or 
temporally indefinite statements; necessity was equated with what is 
always true, impossibility with what is never true, and possibility with 
what is at least sometimes true. (The temporal qualification can be 


!l pe Bue, Logica Modernorum, 1-2, p. 115.5-12. 

12 Ibid., p. 138.24-26. 

13 Thomas Aquinas, In libros Aristotelis Peri hermeneias et Posteriorum analyti- 
corum expositio, ed. R.M. Spiazzi, Turin, Marietti, 1964, Peri herm., lect. 13, n. 168. 

14 ALBERT THE GREAT, Liber Perihermeneias, in Opera omnia, ed A. BORGNET, vol. 
I, Paris, Vivès, 1890, tract. 5, c. 6, p. 422. 

15 Ammonius, In Aristotelis De Interpretatione commentarius, ed. A. BUSSE 
(Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, 4-5), Berlin, Reimer, 1897, p. 88.12-28. 

16 A.M.S. BoetHius, Commentarii in librum Aristotelis Perihermeneias I-II, ed. 
C. MESSER, Leipzig, Teubner, 1877-1880 ; see, e.g., I, pp. 120.24-121.16, II, p. 237.1- 
5). See also S. EBBESEN, Commentators and Commentaries on Aristotle's Sophistici 
Elenchi I-II] (Corpus Latinum Commentariorum in Aristotelem Graecorum, VII), 
Leiden, Brill, 1981, I, p. 103 ; D.L. Back, Logic and Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics 
in Medieval Arabic Philosophy (Islamic Philosophy and Theology. Text and 
Studies, 7), Leiden, Brill, 1990, p. 43. 
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absolute or relative to something else.) Following Boethius, some 
medieval authors thought that the statistical model could be applied to 
the types of natural possibilities. As for singular future possibilities, 
Boethius also made use of a diachronic notion of possibility based on 
the philosophical notion of potency. He did not think that individual 
possibilities of this kind are necessarily actualized, but he did not 
connect this view with an idea of synchronic alternatives. The back- 
ground of early medieval de dicto/de re analysis of examples such as 
«A standing man can sit» was usually either the temporal frequency 
model or the model of diachronic alternatives. In the twelfth century, 
some authors formulated the idea of possibilities as synchronic alterna- 
tives. This new thought was useful for certain theological purposes. Its 
systematic philosophical significance connected with the denial of the 
Aristotelian thesis of the necessity of the present was realized later in 
medieval logic. In addition, the distinctions between absolute and 
respective necessities and per se and per accidens modalities were 
often discussed in thirteenth century logical treatises!7. 


The variety of intuitions about the meanings of modal notions may 
be one of the reasons for the fact that the logical analysis of de re 
modalities remained sketchy in early terminist logic. Modifying 
Boethius’s systematization of Aristotle’s remarks in De interpretatione 
12 and 13, the logicians often presented the equipollences and other 
relations between unanalysed modals with the help of a square of oppo- 
sition!8, Abelard’s attempt to extend this analysis to quantified modals 
was badly confused!?. The author of the Dialectica Monacensis may be 
conscious of this or other similarly misguided proposals. He says that 
one should not apply the square of modal opposition to adverbial 
readings (482.20-4). He probably meant that the relations between 
quantified modals de re are much more complicated than the simple 
square for de dicto cases. It was only in the fourteenth century that they 


17 See KnuuTTILA, Modalities..., ch. 2-3. 

18 Ibid, pp. 107-108. 

19 PETER ABELARD, Glossae Super Periermenias, XII-XIV (ed. Minio-PALUELLO), 
p. 26.8-15. 
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were analysed in a satisfactory manner. The correct analysis is codified 
in Buridan’s octagon of modal opposites and equipollences?®. 


Abelard, who did not deal with Aristotle’s modal syllogistics, said 
that the modals in mixed syllogisms should be read de re. The same 
remark is made in an anonymous late twelfth century logical treatise 
from the Porretan school?!. As already mentioned, this was also the 
opinion of the Dialectica Monacensis and it became the dominant 
thirteenth century view. It is remarkable that this kind of interpretation 
had already been given to Aristotle’s modal syllogistic in medieval 
logic before it was studied. Although the reception of the Prior 
Analytics with this interpretation strengthened the interest in quantified 
modal sentences, Aristotle’s work was an ambiguous guidebook. The 
remarks on the structure of the premises are scattered and even if it is 
natural to think that the presupposition of the mixed moods and the 
conversion of universal contingent sentences into their opposites is a de 
re reading of modally qualified premises, it creates serious difficulties 
when it is applied to the conversion rules, most of which are unprob- 
lematic if understood as rules for modals de dicto. Aristotle tried to 
make his modal syllogistics as similar to assertoric syllogistics as 
possible, and it seems that in realizing this program he operated with 
different modal intuitions without noticing that they were not compat- 
ible and that there was no uniform reading of his modal premises that 
would make the theory consistent. One source of the problems may be 
that in some connections he was inclined to an external view of 
modality and in others to an internal interpretation. This may explain 
the discrepancy between the conversion rules and modal moods. It is 
not the only problem of the theory, but it concerns its most fundamental 


20 GE. HUGHES, « Modal Logic of John Buridan », in G. Corsı et al. (eds.), Atti 
del Convegno Internazionale di Storia della Logica. Le Teorie delle Modalita, 
Bologna, Clueb, 1989, pp. 93-111. 

21 See ABELARD, Super Perierm., pp. 10.22-11.16, and S. EBBESEN, K. FREDBORG 
and L. NIELSEN, « Compendium Logicae Porretanum ex codice Oxoniensi Collegii 
Corporis Christi 250 : A Manual of Porretan Doctrine by a Pupil of Gilbert’s », in 
Cahiers de l'Institut du Moyen-áge grec et latin, Université de Copenhague, 46 
(1983), II, 10. 
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parts??. We do not know whether the author of the Dialectica 
Monacensis was conscious of these systematic problems. All he did 
was to summarise the accepted moods and conversion rules without 
comment. 


2. EARLY COMMENTARIES ON THE PRIOR ANALYTICS 


Not much is known of the study of Aristotle’s modal syllogistics 
before the mid-thirteenth century commentaries on the Prior Analytics 
by Robert Kilwardby and Albert the Great, although both authors refer 
to earlier discussions and their works may be partially based on other 
investigations of modal syllogistics. As can be seen from an anony- 
mous guidebook for the students in the arts faculty in Paris (c. 1230- 
1240), it was presumed that students have general knowledge of the 
main doctrines of the Prior Analytics23. In his treatise on syncate- 
gorematic words from the same period, the Parisian master John le 
Page quotes An. Pr. 1.13, 32b25-38 in discussing the question of what 
should be thought about the modal status of the subject terms of 
modally qualified predications?®. The example shows that there were 
earlier discussions of some basic questions of Aristotle's theory of 
modal syllogisms. 


After the Dialectica Monacensis, remarkable English studies of 
modal terms are next included in Robert Grosseteste's De libero 
arbitrio?5 and in the logical treatises of William of Sherwood (c.1240- 


22 For some recent discussions of Aristotle’s modal syllogistics, see the references 
in J. van RUEN, Aspects of Aristotle's Logic of Modalities (Synthese Historical 
Library, 35), Dordrecht, Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1989, pp. 185-200 and 
KNUUTTILA, Modalities..., pp. 41-42. 

| 23 Compendium Examinatorium Parisiense, ed. C. LAFLEUR, avec la collaboration 
de J. CARRIER, Québec, Faculté de Philosophie, Université Laval, 1992, pp. 176-194. 

24 Braakhuis, De 13de Eeuwse..., pp. 243-244 ; cf. PETER OF SPAIN, Syncate- 
goreumata, ed. L.M. DE Rus, with an English Translation by J.Spruyt, Leiden, Brill, 
1992, p. 304. 

25 L. BAUR (ed.), Die philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste (Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 9), Miinster, Verlag der aschendorffschen 
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1250)26. In his study of William of Sherwood’s modal theory, Klaus 
Jacobi states that one could characterize Sherwood’s approach as a 
systematic and syntactically oriented improvement of the type of 
analysis of modal statements found in the Dialectica Monacensis2’. 
William of Sherwood did not investigate modal syllogistic or modal 
conversion rules. Perhaps there was more interest in this part of logic in 
Paris than in Oxford where William of Sherwood studied and taught — 
at least those English logicians who acted as masters in Paris in 1240’s, 
Robert Kilwardby and Roger Bacon, found the question of modal 
conversion important. (See Kilwardby’s commentary on the Prior 
Analytics?’ and Bacon’s Summulae dialectices, c. 1250-1255). Similar 
discussions also occur in Lambert of Auxerre’s Summa (c. 1250-1260) 
and in Albert the Great's commentary on the Prior Analytics??. There 
are lots of identical passages in these two commentaries, and it is 
commonly thought that Albert’s is the later. It is possible that all or 
some of these works are influenced by some other treatises on modal 
propositions. 


Following the generally accepted view, Robert Kilwardby and 
Albert the Great assume in their commentaries that modals in valid 
moods are of the internal type and that the perfect moods are regulated 


Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1912 and N. Lewis, « The First Recension of Robert 
Grosseteste’s De libero arbitrio », in Mediaeval Studies, 53 (1991), pp. 1-88. 

26 WILLIAM OF SHERWOOD, Introductiones in logicam, ed. by M. GRABMANN 
(Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil. hist. 
Abteilung, 1937, 10), Munich, Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1937. Ib., Syncategoremata, ed. by J.R. O'DowwrLL, in Mediaeval Studies, 3 (1941), 
pp. 46-93. — William of Sherwood's Introduction to Logic, transl. with an introduction 
and notes by N. KRETZMANN, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1966. 
— William of Sherwood's Treatise on Syncategorematic Words, transl. with an 
introduction and notes by N. KRETZMANN, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1968. 

27K. Jaconi, Die Modalbegriffe..., pp. 99-105, 118-119. 

28 R. Kitwarpsy, Notulae libri Priorum, Ms. Cambridge Peterhouse 205, 85r- 
135r. The references are to In libros Priorum analyticorum expositio, Venetiis, 1516 
(under the name of Giles of Rome), reprint Frankfurt, Minerva, 1968. 

29 ALBERT THE GREAT, Liber I Priorum analyticorum, in Opera omnia, ed. 
A. BORGNET, vol. I, Paris, Vivès, 1890. 
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by the dici de omni et nullo?9, The purpose of the commentaries is to 
expound the Aristotelian doctrine which the authors regarded as true, 
but they also pay some attention to possible objections. 


Some scholars had apparently noticed that if the conversion rules for 
necessary modals are the same as those for assertoric statements, they 
cannot be applied to modal propositions de re. In his discussion of the 
conversion of de necessario propositions, Kilwardby mentions two 
counter-examples: «Everything having knowledge of grammar is 
necessarily a human being» is true, but «Some human being neces- 
sarily has knowledge of grammar » is false, and «Every healthy and 
awake being is necessarily an animal» is true, but «Some animal is 
necessarily healthy and awake » is false. In his answer Kilwardby first 
states that « having knowledge of grammar» as the subject term of the 
first proposition stands for what it supposits if the proposition is true. It 
is false if the term stands for a quality. If, as the predicate of the second 
proposition, it is taken to stand for the quality, the term is not treated in 
the same way in the converted proposition. The change of meaning is 
said to prevent the conversion (7ra). The same example and answer is 
also given by Roger Bacon (op. cit., III.57-8) and Lambert of Auxerre 
(op. cit., p.39.1-41) who say that the converted proposition is true when 
it is read as follows: «Something which is A is necessarily that of 
which B is said». This is a not very natural ad hoc construction for 
showing how the example could be claimed to be convertible without 
accepting the result that some human being would necessarily have 
knowledge of grammar. 


Kilwardby’s second answer is that the examples which are allegedly 
not convertible are not necessary per se, but only necessary per acci- 
dens, and that the theory of the conversion of the propositions de 
necessario concerns per se necessary sentences which consist in per se 
necessary predications (7rb ; see also Bacon, op. cit., III.59). It is not 


30 See, e.g., KILWARDBY, op. cit., pp. 16vb, 27va, and ALBERT THE GREAT, op. cit., 
pp. 526,572. For the de re interpretation of modal syllogisms, see also 
LAMBERT OF AUXERRE, Logica (Summa Lamberti), ed. by F. ALESSIO, Florence, La 
Nuova Italia Editrice, 1971, p. 30.17-23 and Summe Metenses, in DE RUK, Logica 
Modernorum, YI-1, p. 468 ; BRAAKHUIS (op. cit., p. 325) argues that the author of the 
latter work was Nicholas of Paris and that it was written c. 1240-1250. 
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explained why this would solve the problems. If the purpose is to 
restrict necessary premises so that reading them as divided modals does 
not produce counterexamples to conversion rules, then it is necessary 
that the subject term of the universal affirmative premise de necessario 
expresses something which belongs essentially to things under it. This 
is how Kilwardby understands the first figure apodeictic premises in his 
commentary (16vb, 21ra). In explaining the notion of per se, he refers 
to Aristotle’s discussion of different types of essential predication in 
An. Post. 1.4 (8va, 25rb). Kilwardby thinks that all per se necessary 
sentences, as distinct from those which are accidentally necessary, are 
necessary because of some special relations between the meanings of 
the terms. Unfortunately he does not analyse them in detail. 


It is possible that the kath’ hauto theory of An. Post. 1.4-6 was one 
of the background ideas of Aristotle’s apodeictic syllogistics, as has 
been recently argued by J. van Rijen (op. cit.). Reading the necessary 
premises as homogeneous per se predications does not solve the 
problems of Aristotle’s apodeictic syllogistics, but it is historically 
interesting that this kind of interpretation was found attractive in the 
early Latin commentaries. Contrary to what one might expect, 
Kilwardby did not try the develop any detailed analysis of the formal 
structures of modal sentences. Even though he treated modal moods 
from the point of view of an internal interpretation, he typically did not 
mention this in discussing the conversion rules. Kilwardby believed 
that in order to grasp various modal moods correctly one should be 
acquainted with certain ontological doctrines, such as the distinctions 
between different per se inherences, the distinction between substantial 
and accidental terms and the different roles of the terms referring to 
substances and other things in modal contexts, different meanings of 
the assertoric premise in mixed assertoric and necessary and mixed 
assertoric and contingent syllogisms, and different types of non-neces- 
sary contingencies and how the combinations of premises determine 
which of them is relevant. All these themes occur in a very similar way 
and often as direct quotations in the commentary of Albert the Great, 
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although he did not discuss the counter-examples mentioned above in 
dealing with the conversion rules?!. 


In the sections about the conversion of contingent modal 
propositions, Robert Kilwardby (7rb-9rb), Lambert of Auxerre (39-49), 
and Albert the Great (476-485) distinguished between three kinds of 
possible predicates: (1) the necessary, (2) the non-necessary and non- 
impossible (which I call the contingent), and (3) that which is not 
impossible (which I call the possible). It was said that the first and the 
third are converted in the same way as assertoric propositions. 
Affirmative statements de contingenti (2) are converted in the same 
way as affirmative assertoric propositions, and they are converted into 
those of the opposite quality and vice versa. Contingency was divided, 
in accordance to An. Pr. 1.13, into indefinite (infinitum) and natural 
(natum) contingency. No problems were seen in the conversion of 
statements of indefinite contingency. The idea of conversion into the 
opposite quality demands some sort of divided interpretation, but when 
it is applied to the conversion of terms, it follows that what is possible 
becomes actual in the converted proposition. The authors did not find 
this problematic which may indicate that they considered some kind of 
statistical interpretation for types of possibilities natural. It was noticed 
that when naturally contingent statements are converted in terms or into 
opposite quality, the resulting statement is not of the same sort of 
contingency. 


Robert Kilwardby and Albert the Great thought that Aristotle's 
modal syllogistic is a consistent theory and that the difficulties of 
understanding some parts disappear when certain ontological presuppo- 
sitions are explicated. This is particularly clear from their very exten- 
sive remarks on the distinction between natural and infinite contin- 
gency. They did not systematize their explanatory principles nor did 
they evaluate their mutual coherence. It seems that Kilwardby's 
commentary was much used in the Middle Ages??, but its interpretation 
of modal syllogistics did not determine later developments. 


31 See, e.g., the discussions in KILWARDBY, op. cit., pp. 7rb-9rb, 16va-17ra, 20ra- 
21rb, 22ra-rb, 24rb-27vb., and in ALBERT THE GREAT, op. cit., pp. 523-526, 538-540, 
558-559, 571-574. 

32 Cf. EBBESEN, Op. cit., p. 147. 
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3. RICHARD OF CAMPSALL 


In his Questiones super librum Priorum Analeticorum (c. 1308) 
Richard of Campsall?3 discusses those parts of Aristotle’s modal syllo- 
gistic which he found problematic. Fourteen of Campsall’s twenty 
questions are about modal propositions and two are about past and 
future tense propositions. Campsall almost always begins his discus- 
sions of various modal questions by referring to the distinction between 
composite and divided readings. He apparently thought that modal 
logic should deal with both of them, although he tried to show that 
Aristotelian modal moods are often valid only when the premises are 
divided modals. The systematic interest in the different interpretations 
of modal statements is a new feature of Campsall’s work compared to 
the mid-thirteenth century commentaries. Campsall’s approach is 
constructivist. He wants to show that Aristotle’s theory is consistent, 
although one might think that it involves insuperable difficulties. When 
he tried to demonstrate it, he was obliged to formulate some rules 
which certainly were not used in the same way by Aristotle. He also 
revised some moods and maintained that Aristotle did not formulate 
their details. 


Campsall treats the conversion of composite modals as conversions 
of the modified assertoric part and he presents the conversion of neces- 
sary propositions by applying the rule that if the antecedent is neces- 
sary, the consequent is necessary. As for composite contingent 
propositions, he noticed that the conversion of universal affirmative 
sentences does not necessary result in contingent sentences (6.21, 
7.32). 


According to Campsall, divided modal sentences de necessario are 
converted in the same way as assertoric sentences (5.40, 6.22-4), and 
the same holds true of affirmative contingent sentences which are 
equivalent to contingent sentences with the opposite quality (7.33-47). 
While arguing for the conversion of necessary universal negative 


33 E.A.Synan (ed.), The Works of Richard of Campsall, 1. Questiones super 
librum Priorum Analeticorum, Toronto, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
1968. 
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divided propositions, Campsall refers to what he calls a necessary 
consequence: «C can be one of those which are now under B; there- 
fore it is one of those which are now under B» (5.40). This is one 
example of Campsall’s different formulations of the necessity of the 
present, and he seems to think that this necessity which belongs to all 
true assertoric propositions is sufficient for the converted necessary 
proposition in the divided sense (cf. 6.22-4). Campsall does not explain 
how this is compatible with his view of the truth condition of divided 
affirmative statements de necessario; they are said to be true only if 
what is under the predicate term is invariable with respect to what is 
under the subject term when it exists (6.25). 


The idea of the necessity of the present dominates Campsall’s 
discussion of contingency. He says that all divided statements de 
contingenti with terms referring to actual things imply the corre- 
sponding assertoric sentences and are convertible in the same way. He 
argues that this principle is included in certain Aristotelian proofs 
pertaining to mixed assertoric and contingent syllogisms (19.29-31), 
that the contingent premises in mixed necessary and contingent syllo- 
gisms are always of this type and that the conclusions in these moods 
are contingent and assertoric, although Aristotle did not mention it 
(20.14-7). The reference of the terms in uniformly contingent syllo- 
gisms is not restricted to actuality (17.70). 


Many of Campsall’s surprising and radical views are based on the 
idea that what is actual, is necessarily actual, when it is. Although his 
work shows that the formal analysis of the different readings of modal 
premises was considered much more important in his time than in 
Kilwardby’s time, he was apparently not conscious of the new modal 
semantics that was sketched in the works of Duns Scotus, based on the 
notion of logical possibility and refuting the thesis of the necessity of 
the present. It became the starting point of the modal logic of the next 
generation. 


4. WILLIAM OF OCKHAM 


I start with a summary of the similarities between three temporally 
close theories of modal syllogistics in William of Ockham’s Summa 
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logicae?^, in John Buridan’s Tractatus de consequentiis35, and in 
Pseudo-Scotus’s treatise on Aristotle’s Prior Analytics that is mistak- 
enly included in the seventeenth century edition of Duns Scotus’s 
works36. All these authors thought that the basic notion should be that 
of logical possibility. On the basis of the new modal semantics, 
showing similarities to modern possible worlds semantics, the authors 
formulated the traditional equipollences and other relations between 
quantified modal propositions in a manner much more complete and 
satisfactory than is found in the works of their predecessors. 


Questions of modal logic were discussed separately with respect to 
modal sentences de dicto and de re, and modal sentences de re were 
further divided into two groups depending on whether the subject terms 
refer to actual or possible beings. It was thought that logicians should 
also analyse the relations between these readings and, furthermore, the 
consequences having various types of modal sentences as their parts. 
Aristotle’s modal syllogistics was regarded as a fragmentary theory in 
which the distinctions between different types of fine structures were 
not explicated. 


The adherents of the new modal logic noticed that in divided modal 
syllogistics, some Aristotelian moods are valid only when the subject 
terms are not restricted to referring to actual beings, some are valid 
only when the subject terms are restricted in that way, and some are 
valid only as mixed composite and divided modal syllogisms. No 
attempt was made to present Aristotle’s modal syllogistics in its histor- 
ical form as a uniform system. In the light of the new modal theory, 
such a construction was considered impossible. It is typical of the new 
approach that there was no motivation for discussing the conversions of 
de re modals with actual subject terms. Such conversions cannot be 
defended in any way. 


34 WILLIAM OF OCKHAM, Summa logicae, in Opera philosophica, I, ed. 
Ph. BoeHnER, G. GAL and S. Brown, St. Bonaventure, The Franciscan Institute, 1974. 

35 Jonn BuRIDAN, Tractatus de consequentiis, ed. H. HUBIEN (Philosophes médié- 
vaux, 16), Louvain, Publications Universitaires, 1976. 

36 Jonn Duns Scorus, Opera omnia, ed. L. Wanping, Lyon, 1639, I, 273-341. 
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I think that the new fourteenth century theory of modal syllogistics 
and its evaluation of Aristotle’s theory are among the most remarkable 
achievements of medieval logic. The main difference between the 
theories of Ockham and Buridan is that Ockham, following the tradi- 
tional view, considered the subject terms of divided necessary premises 
as referring to actual beings while Buridan did not restrict them in this 
way. Pseudo-Scotus’ theory is similar to that of Buridan. If Buridan’s 
theory was influenced by Ockham’s logic, one could say that the basic 
ideas of late medieval modal logic, starting from Scotus’s discussions 
of possibility, were developed by English thinkers, but it remains 
possible that Ockham and Buridan had an unidentified common 
source??, 


University of Helsinki 


37 For a more detailed discussion, see KNUUTTILA, op. cit. 
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COMMENTARIES ON ARISTOTLE’S PHYSICS 
IN BRITAIN, CA. 1250-1270 


In this communication we wish to provide a very short outline of our 
research on thirteenth-century English commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Physics, at present being carried out in the University of Pisa and in 
collaboration with the Thomas-Institute of Cologne University!. 
Although we will deal here only with English commentaries dating 
before approximately 1270, the scope of our research extends to all 
commentaries of the thirteenth-century. Its aim is to provide an 
adequate background, both exegetical and doctrinal, for the understand- 
ing and assessment of Giles of Rome’s commentary on the Physics, 
which we plan eventually to edit. 


Our communication is divided into three parts. Part I will give a 
general description of our research. Part II will give a summary outline 
of the criteria for the classification of the commentaries and the results 
of our comparative analysis. Part III will give, by way of example, a 
sketchy description of two problems that unite our commentaries in a 
realistic approach, ontologically speaking, against Averroes’ interpreta- 
tion. 


l This research is supported financially by the Italian National Council of 
Research, the S.I.S.M.E.L. (Società Italiana per lo Studio del Medioevo Latino, 
President: Prof. Claudio Leonardi), the Italian Ministry of Education and the German 
National Society for Research. 
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PARTI 


Thirteenth-century commentaries on Aristotle's PAysics are for the 
most part terra incognita for historians of medieval philosophy. Prof. 
Lohr's and Prof. Zimmermann's repertories are the only points of 
reference for an overall view?. Starting from their lists, it appears that 
around forty commentaries written during the thirteenth-century are 
extant. About ten of these commentaries are available in Renaissance 
or modern editions ; the others are still unpublished. As to the English 
tradition in particular, only two works have been edited so far, namely 
Robert Grosseteste's commentary? (dating from the years ca. 1228- 
1232) and Roger Bacon's Questions‘ (discussed in Paris during the 
‘40s). Both these works represent a very early stage of the reception of 
Aristotle's Physics in the Latin West. 


The first motivation of our research project is to shed light on the 
unpublished commentaries. Our project has two main related targets: 
producing (i) a critical edition of the unpublished commentaries ; (ii) a 
comprehensive repertory of the questions contained in them. 


As a first step towards the realization of this project, we have 
considered about twenty unpublished commentaries, both of English 
and Parisian origin, mostly anonymous and per modum quaestionis. On 
the basis of a partial examination, we have been able to classify these 
commentaries into four groups, which represent major geographical 
and chronological subdivisions inside the thirteenth-century tradition : 


2 Cf. Ch.H.Lonr, « Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries », in Traditio, 23 
(1967), pp. 313-413; 24 (1968), pp.149-245; 26 (1970), pp.135-216; 27 (1971), 
pp. 251-351; 28 (1972), pp. 281-396; 29 (1973), pp. 93-197; 30 (1974), pp. 119-144. 
A. ZIMMERMANN, Verzeichnis ungedruckter Kommentare zur Metaphysik und Physik 
des Aristoteles aus der Zeit von etwa 1250-1350, Leiden — Kóln, 1971. 

3 Cf. R.C. Dates (ed.), Roberti Grosseteste Episcopi Lincolniensis Commentarius 
in VIII libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Boulder, Colorado, 1963. 

Ach. Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, vol. VIII: Questiones supra libros 
quatuor Physicorum Aristotelis, ed. F.M. DELORME, collaborante R. STEELE, Oxonii, 
1928; vol. XIII : Questiones supra libros octo Physicorum Aristotelis, ed. 
F.M. DELORME, collaborante R. STEELE, Oxonii, 1935. 
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(1) Commentaries of English origin written before Thomas Aquinas’ 
commentary on the Physics (ca. 1269-1270). 

(2) Commentaries of English origin written after Aquinas’ commen- 
tary. 

(3) Commentaries of Parisian origin written before Aquinas’ commen- 
tary. 

(4) Commentaries of Parisian origin written after Aquinas’ commen- 
tary®. 


We have chosen Thomas Aquinas’ commentary as our chronological 
milestone for two main reasons: 


(i) it is the first literal exposition of Aristotle’s text that is largely 
independent from Averroes’. Aquinas’ exegesis was widely used 
and highly regarded by later commentators. For instance, Aquinas 
is often referred to with the title of expositor by the Parisian master 
Radulphus Brito and by other anonymous Parisian commentators’. 


(ii) Aquinas is the first commentator to use the Translatio nova of 
Aristotle's Physics, that is the revision of the Translatio vetus by 
William of Moerbeke8. 


5 Cf. S. Thomae Aquinatis In octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis Expositio, ed. 
P.M. MacatoLo, Taurini - Romae, 1954. 

6 For more details about the commentaries belonging to these four groups, 
cf. S. Donati, « Per lo studio dei commenti alla Fisica del XIII secolo, I: Commenti di 
probabile origine inglese degli anni 1250-1270 ca. », first part, in Documenti e studi 
sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 2 (1991), pp. 363-374; EAD., « Commenti alla 
Fisica di probabile origine parigina degli anni 1270-1300 ca. », in Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia, 23, Berlin - New York, 1995, pp. 136-256. 

7 Cf. Donati, « Per lo studio... », first part, pp. 367-368, notes 25, 26 and 29. Also 
the Oxford master Thomas Wylton refers to Aquinas as to the Expositor in his 
questions on the Physics, written probably at the beginning of the XIVth century. 
Wylton's questions are contained in ms. Cesena, Biblioteca Comunale Malatestiana, 
Plut. VIII sin. 2. 

8 Cf. J. BRAMs and G. VUILLEMIN Diem, « Physica Nova und Recensio Matritensis 
— Wilhelm von Moerbekes doppelte Revision der Physica Vetus », in Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia, 18, Berlin New York, 1986, pp. 272-276. 
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The commentaries of the first group will be edited first and we shall 
concentrate on them from now on. This group consists of the following 
ten commentaries ` 


1) S = ANONYMOUS, Quaestiones super Physicam, Books I-VIII. 
MS Siena, Biblioteca Comunale degli Intronati, ms. L. II. 
21, f. 1ra-92ra (SiLHI21)9. 


2) P = GUILLELMUSDECLIFFORD, Compilationes super librum 
Physicorum Aristotelis, Books I-V, 4; VII. 
MS. : Cambridge, Peterhouse, ms. 157, I, f. 43ra-104va 
(Pel57). 


3) M! = GALFRIDUS DE ASPALL, Quaestiones super Physicam, Books 
I-IV (fragm.), VIII. 
MS: Oxford, Merton College, ms. 272, f. 88ra-118vb 
(Me272(1))!9. 


4) T = ANONYMOUS, Quaestiones super Physicam, Books IV, V. 
MS.: Todi, Biblioteca Comunale, ms. 23, f. 39vb, lin. 7- 
59va, lin. 9 ab imo (7023(2)). 


9 Another copy of this set of questions is contained in ms. Cambridge, Gonville 
and Caius College, ms. 509, ff. 1ra-51rb, Books I-VI (GC509(/)). The sigla in italics 
within round brackets are those used in DONATI, « Per lo studio... », and in 
C. TRIFOGLI, « Le questioni sul libro III della Fisica in alcuni commenti inglesi intorno 
alla metà del sec. XIII », first part, in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica 
medievale, 2 (1991), pp. 443-501 ; second part, ibid., 4 (1993), pp. 135-178. 

10 Other manuscripts containing Aspall’s questions are: Cambridge, Gonville and 
Caius College, ms. 509, ff. 124ra-155rb, Books I-IV (fragm.) (GC509(2)) ; Oxford, 
New College, ms. 285, ff. 114ra-115vb, Book I (excerpta) (NC285(1)) ; Todi, 
Biblioteca Comunale, ms. 23, ff. 1ra-39vb, lin. 7, Books LI (To23(1)); Todi, 
Biblioteca Comunale, ms. 23, ff. 74rb-82vb, Book VIII (7023(4)); London, 
Wellcome Historical Medical Library, ms. 333, f. 98ra, lin. 21-105va, lin. 23, Book 
VIII (Well333(6)). Also the set of questions on Book VI contained in the two 
following manuscripts are probably to be ascribed to Aspall: Todi, Biblioteca 
Comunale, ms. 23, f. 59va, lin. 8 ab imo-74ra, (To23(3)); London, Wellcome 
Historical Medical Library, ms. 333, ff. 81ra-92ra, (Well333(4)). On the manuscripts 
containing Aspall's questions, cf. Donati, « Per lo studio... », first part, pp. 421-432. 
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5) G! = ANONYMOUS, Quaestiones super Physicam, Books I-IV. 
MS.: Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, ms. 367, 
ff. 120ra-125vb, 136ra-151vb (GC367(1)). 

6) M3= ANONYMOUS, Quaestiones super Physicam, Books I-V 
(fragm.). 

MS.: Oxford, Merton College, ms. 272, ff. 136ra-174Brb 
(Me272(3)). 

7) G? = ANONYMOUS, Quaestiones super Physicam, Books IV, VI- 
VIII. 

MS.: Cambridge, Gonville and Caius, ms. 509, ff. 155va- 
206vb (GC509(3)). 

8 N - ANONYMOUS, Quaestiones super Physicam, Books I 
(fragm.)-IV, VI. (fragm.). 

MS.: Oxford, New College, ms. 285, ff. 118ra-162ra 


(NC285(2)). 

9) M? = ANONYMOUS, Quaestiones super Physicam, Books I, III- 
IV. 
MS.: Oxford, Merton College, ms. 272, ff. 119ra-135Crb 
(Me272(2)). 


10) W = ANONYMOUS, Quaestiones super Physicam, Books I, 2-III. 
Ms.: London, Wellcome Historical Medical Library, ms. 
333, ff. 8ra-68vb (Well333(2)). 


These ten commentaries are per modum quaestionis, but Clifford's 
work (P) also contains a detailed exposition of Aristotle's text. Apart 
from Clifford's and Aspall's (M!) commentaries, the groups of ques- 
tions considered are anonymous, but all these ten commentaries very 
probably reflect the activity of lecturing on Aristotle's Physics at the 
Faculty of Arts of Oxford in the years 1250-1270. 


Our systematic investigation is based on a complete transcription of 
these commentaries!!. We are preparing four volumes of critical edi- 
tions: 


11 Clifford’ s commentary has been transcribed by H. Riggert, who is working on a 
doctoral dissertation about this commentary at the Thomas Institut in Cologne and 
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(1) the first volume contains the edition of G! and M? and is almost 
completed ; 

(2) the second volume contains the edition of M2 and W ; 

(3) the third volume will contain S ; 

(4) the fourth volume will contain G? and N. 


Each of the edited text has a complete set of cross-references to the 
other commentaries. 


We hope to be able to implement this editorial plan in the next five 
years. 


PART II 


Most of the commentaries we are dealing with were first studied by 
Prof. Zimmermann in his book Verzeichnis ungedruckter Kommentare 
zur Metaphysik und Physik des Aristoteles, published in 1971. Prof. 
Zimmermann examines around thirty manuscripts, mostly from 
Cambridge, Oxford and Paris libraries; he gives a brief general 
description of the commentaries and a list of the questions in them. He 
provides basic information concerning the structure of the commen- 
taries, their interrelations, the authors quoted by them and he adds the 
relevant bibliographical references. 


Prof. Zimmermann’s work was, of course, our stepping stone. 
Starting from his methodological indications, Silvia Donati has devel- 
oped a system of description of the commentaries. In this system, the 
description of a commentary is articulated in five sections, concerning 
1) the extension of a commentary ; 2) its author; 3) its dating; 4) its 
style and 5) the indications about other Aristotelian commentaries by 
the same author, if there are any!?. Although the authors of the anony- 


will collaborate with the projected edition of Giles of Rome. The other commentaries 
have been transcribed by S. Donati and C. Trifogli. 

12 For a more detailed account of this system of description, cf. DONATI, « Per lo 
studio... », first part, pp. 381-385; for the description of S, P, M!, Gl, cf. ibid., 
pp. 396-441 ; for the description of M3, N, M2, W, cf. ibid., second part, in Documenti 
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mous commentaries have not been identified, it is highly probable, 
given the recurrence of the arguments and their common doctrinal 
assumptions, that our commentators come from the same milieu. One 
would most easily think of the Oxford Faculty of Arts. The terminus 
ante quem of the commentaries is to be placed around 1270, when 
Thomas Aquinas wrote his exposition of Aristotle’s Physics. In fact, 
there is no trace of any influence of Aquinas’ work on our commen- 
tators. The terminus post quem is to be placed around 1250, because of 
pieces of evidence that all seem to point around that date. For example, 
S, that is very probably the earliest of the commentaries examined, 
seems to know Robert Kilwardby’s De ortu scientiarum, dated around 
125013, The main evidence for the common English origin of the ten 
commentaries listed above seems to us to lie in their doctrinal homo- 
geneity and the frame of relations that links them, as we hope our com- 
parative analysis shows. We will therefore give a synthetic exposition 
of the main results obtained through this analysis. 


The unity of the tradition can be summed up in the following four 
points : 


(1) The themes of the questions are homogeneous. 
(2) The doctrinal issues raised are almost the same. 


(3) In some important cases the doctrinal positions held by the com- 
mentators are in agreement. 


(4) Within corresponding questions in different commentaries, a rele- 
vant number of parallel passages is to be found. By passages we 
mean specifically single arguments or string of arguments. 


For the first three points we refer to our papers published in 
Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale!4. Here we 
shall try to illustrate the fourth point with two examples taken from the 


e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 4 (1993), pp. 25-133. T and G? have not 
yet been described, but for a discussion about the relationship between T and M! and 
that between G? and N, cf. C. TRIFOGLI, « Le questioni sul libro IV della Fisica in 
alcuni commenti inglesi intorno alla metà del sec. XIII », forthcoming in Documenti e 
studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 7 (1996). 

13 Cf. ROBERT KiLWARDBY, op. De ortu scientiarum, ed. A.G. Juby, London, 1976, 
PP. XIV-XVI. 

l^ Cf. above notes 6, 9 and 12. 
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apparatus fontium of our edition of G!. These examples are given in 
the two following tables: 


G! : Quaestiones de motu (Physica, IIL.1-3) 


G! S P M! M3 N M2 Ww 
OI 10 4 7(2) 5 6 10(4) 4 8 
Q. 2 2 1 1 1 2(1) 0 1 1 
Q.3 2 0 0 1 2(1) 0 0 0 
Q. 4 6 0 0 0 6(6) 3(1) 0 3 
Q.5 8 2 4 1 3(2) 8(3) 5 5 
0.6 4 3 4 1 I 3(2) 1 1 
Q.7 4 2 0 0 0 3(3) 0 0 
0.8 2 0 0 0 0 2(2) 0 0 
Q.9 6 2 2 3 6(2) 3 1 1 
Q. 10 8 4(2) 5 2 6(2) 8(1) 2(1) 2 
Q. 11 3 1 0 0 3(1) 3(1) 2 1 
Q. 12 13 5 10(4) 7 1107) ` 93) 8 8 
Q. 13 4 0 0 0 2(2) 4 2 1 
Q. 14 15 0 4 1 139)  5(1) 3 0 
Q. 15 3 0 0 1 3(3) 2 0 0 
Q. 16 5 1 2 2(1) 4(3) 4 1 1 
Q. 17 3 0 0 0 0 3(1) 0 0 
Total: 98 25(2)  39(6) 25(1  68(39) 70022) 2001 32 


G! : Quaestiones de tempore (Physica, 1V.10-14) 


G! S P T M3 G3 N M2 
Q. 1 10 1 4(1) 9 8(5) 75) 76) 4 
Q.2 4 3 3 4 4(4) 43) 43) 30) 
Q. 3 4 2 0 2 2(1) 4 3 2(1) 
Q. 4 7 0 6(1) 1 7(4) 72) 71) 6 
Q. 5 3 1 3(1) 0 2(1) 3(2) 30) 32) 
0.6 8 0 4 0 7(4) 63) 62) 2 
Q.7 9 1 6(2) 2 0 6 72) 602) 
0.8 15 2 9(2) 4 102) 130)  13Q) 4 
Q.9 37 8 15(3) 6 10(4) 32(18) 31(20) 5 
Q. 10 16 2 9(3) 0 IKT) — 1(3) 14 0 
Q. 11 18 4 14(6) 2 18(7)  13Q)  13Q) 2 
Total 131 24 73(19) 30 79(39) 106(40) 105(41) 37(6) 
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The first table concerns the questions discussed by G! about 
Aristotle’s doctrine of motion. The numbers in the first column refer to 
the logical elements into which the corresponding question of G! is 
articulated. For instance, Q. 1 is divided into ten logical elements, Q.2 
into two logical elements and so on. Such logical elements are, of 
course, the arguments pro et contra, their answers and the solution of 
the question ; and in addition, the objections against the solution and the 
opinions quoted, if there are any. For the sake of simplicity, we will use 
the term « argument» for any logical element of a question. Thus the 
first row shows that Q. 1 of G! is divided into ten arguments ; four of 
them are found also in S; seven of them in P. Number «two» in brack- 
ets indicates that two of these seven arguments coincide for the most 
part — including wording — with the corresponding ones of G!. We 
will use the expression «strictly parallel arguments » for the arguments 
indicated by numbers in brackets. So, taking up again the reading of the 
first row, in M! five of the ten arguments of G! are found, but none of 
them is strictly parallel, whereas N presents ten common arguments 
with G! and four of them are strictly (i.e.verbally) parallel. Going 
through the table, one obtains two general results: 


(1) In G! there are no isolated questions on motion. By «isolated 
question» we mean a question that does not have at least one 
argument in common with any other question from the other com- 
mentaries. Translated into our table, there are no rows in which the 
number of G! arguments is followed by a sequence entirely of 
Zeros. 


(2) In seven out of seventeen questions, G! has arguments in common 
with each of the other seven commentaries. These are qq. 1, 5, 6, 9, 
10, 12 and 16, corresponding to rows in which no zeros appear. 


Similar general results are obtained by the examination of the 
second table, concerning the questions discussed by G! about 
Aristotle’s doctrine of time. In this case, too, there are no isolated ques- 
tions in G!. Furthermore, in qq. 1, 2, 8, 9 and 11, G? has arguments in 
common with each of the other seven commentaries. Besides being 
clear indications of the unity of the tradition, such results also reveal a 
general methodological tendency by these authors to make extensive 
use of other commentaries without being much concerned about origi- 
nality. 


In the last row of the two tables, we have given the total number of 
arguments contained in G! questions on motion and time respectively 
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and the total number of arguments common to G! and each of the other 
seven commentaries. These totals clearly suggest that G! has a stronger 
degree of unity with M3, G3 and N than with the other commentaries ; 
this leads us to a further consideration of the results of the comparative 
analysis. This consideration focusses on the variety of relations obtain- 
ing among the commentaries. 


Our comparative analysis is limited to the questions on the first four 
books of Aristotle’s Physics, since most of the commentaries cover 
only this portion of text. It is also convenient to distinguish the case of 
Books I-III from that of Book IV, because the sets of commentaries 
examined in these two cases are not exactly the same: S, P, Gl, M3, N 
and M? contain questions both on Books I-III and on Book IV, whereas 
M! and W contain questions only on Books I-III and T and G3 only on 
Book IV. The main relations among the commentaries can be summed 
up as follows: 


A) Books I-III. 
Commentaries: S, P, M!, G!, M3, N, M2, W. 
Groups: 1) S, P (Book I). 2) G!, M3. 3) M2, W (Books I, III). 
Secondary relations: 1) P, N (Book IM). 2) G!, N (Books II, IIT). 3) 
M!, M3. 

B) Book IV. 
Commentaries: S, P, Gl, M3, N, M2, T, G3. 
Groups: 1) S, P (Book IV.1-9). 2) G1, M3. 3) G3, N. 
Secondary relations: 1) G!, G3-N (Book IV.1-5, 10-14). 2) P, G3- 
N (Book IV.1-5, 10-14). 3) P, G! (Book IV.10-14). 4) S, T, Mi 
(Book IV.10-14). 

We say that two or more commentaries form a group if (1) they have 
homogeneous structures, that is questions of almost the same length 
and complexity and presenting the same degree of elaboration in the 
treatment of exegetical and doctrinal issues; (2) they contain a high 


number of strictly parallel passages or of common questions, that is 
questions with only slight differences in their content. 


In Books I-III, we have identified three groups. 


The first group is formed by S and P in the questions on Book II, 
but not also in Books I-II. These two commentaries still form a group 
in Book IV, but only in the first nine chapters, i. e. for the questions on 
place and void. In the questions on time, they do not present any more a 
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relevant number of parallel passages. In these questions, S has some 
similarities with T and M? (especially in the questions about the subject 
of time), whereas P is connected with G! and N. Since P is posterior to 
S, we can conclude that S is the main source of P for Book III and for 
the first nine chapters of Book IV, but not also for chapters 10-1415, 


The second group is formed by G! and M3. The two commentaries 
are still a group for the whole extension of Book IV. The strong unity 
of G! and M? was noticed by Prof. Zimmermann, who raised the ques- 
tion whether these two commentaries are just two different redactions 
by the same author!6. Our analysis has established that G! and M? 
cannot be ascribed to the same author, since there are at least three 
doctrinal issues on which these two commentaries are in contrast, 
namely the doctrine of minima naturalia, the problem of the categorical 
classification of motion and the problem of the unicity of time. There is 
little doubt, however, that G! is the main source of M3. A secondary 
source of M3 is MI, that is Aspall’s commentary!?. 


The third group is formed by M2 and W (in Books I, III, since M2 
does not contain questions on Book IT). The doctrinal and exegetical 
content of these two commentaries is substantially the same, but it is 
presented by W in a much more analytic form. Furthermore, M2 and W 
are the only commentaries that use Albert the Great's paraphrasis of the 
Physics!8 at some points, as for instance in a historical digression about 
the problem of the categorical classification of motion. M? is very 
probably to be considered as the main source of W. M2 and W no 


15 On the group S-P, cf. TRIFOGLI, « Le questioni sul libro III della Fisica... », first 
part, pp. 445-448 ; EAD., « Le questioni sul libro IV della Fisica... ». 

16 Cf. ZIMMERMANN, Verzeichnis ungedruckter..., p. 10 (at line 5 from the bottom 
of p. 10 read ‘aus cod. 272’ instead of ‘aus cod. 277’). 

17 On the group Gl-M3, cf. DONATI, « Per lo studio... », second part; TRIFOGLI, 
«Le questioni sul libro III della Fisica... », first part, pp. 448-453; EaD., « Le 
questioni sul libro IV della Fisica... ». 

18Cf. Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, IV, 1-2, Physica, ed. P.HossreLp, Monasterii 
Westfalorum in aedibus Aschendorff, 1987, 1993. 
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longer form a group in Book IV, since W does not contain questions on 
this book!9. 


In Book IV, in addition to the groups S-P and G!-M? already men- 
tioned, there is a third group, formed by G? and N. G? and N contain 
substantially the same set of questions, with only slight differences in 
their content. Furthermore, there is no doctrinal contrast between the 
two commentaries. Indeed this is a strong argument in favour of the 
conjecture that G? and N are two redactions of questions on Book IV 
by the same author. An argument against this conjecture is provided by 
stylistic differences between the two commentaries. The relation 
between G? and N needs further examination. For the time being, it 
seems safe to regard G? and N as two distinct works. In any case, N is 
very probably posterior to G?. Finally, we have identified two main 
sources of N, namely G! and P. N, as it seems, represents largely a 
reorganization of the exegetical and doctrinal material contained in G! 
and P. This explains in particular the very high number of arguments 
common to N, G3 and G! which is indicated by the two tables above?0, 


As to the relative chronology of the ten commentaries examined, our 
conjecture is that S is the earliest and the other commentaries follow S 
in this order: P, MI, T, G!, M3, G3, N, M2, W. We have textual evi- 
dence for some steps of this ordering. In the other cases, we have relied 
on a criterion according to which a more complex structure of the ques- 
tions, a more articulated and sophisticated treatment of the exegetical 
points and a deeper understanding of the doctrinal issues are marks of 
posteriority. Since we are dealing with an early and still developing 
stage of the reception of Aristotle's Physics, we think that our criterion 
is reasonably sound. 


19 On the group M2-W, cf. Donati, « Per lo studio... », second part ; TRIFOGLI, 
« Le questioni sul libro III della Fisica... », first part, pp. 453-457. 

20For the relationship between G3 and N, cf. TrIFOGLI, « Le questioni sul libro IV 
della Fisica... ». On the sources of N, cf. Donati, « Per lo studio... », second part; 
TrIFOGLI, « Le questioni sul libro III della Fisica... », first part, pp. 458-462 ; EAD., 
« Le questioni sul libro IV della Fisica... ». 
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PART III 


We will conclude this communication by singling out two very 
general features common to the ten commentaries. The first feature 
may be described as a sort of anti-Averroistic attitude. Our commenta- 
tors have a deep knowledge of Averroes' exposition of the Physics, but 
they react against Averroes' exegesis on most of the crucial problems 
arising from Aristotle's text. The second feature concerns the 
ontological assumptions that underly the commentators’ approach to 
Aristotle's natural philosophy. These assumptions are, roughly speak- 
ing, realistic. Although we have still to carry out a systematic inquiry 
into the historical roots of the commentators' ontological realism, this 
can probably be explained, at least in part, as an influence of Robert 
Grosseteste's metaphysics. An indication in this direction is given by 
the examples taken from the theory of light that are frequent in our 
commentaries. Furthermore, we expect that Dr. Rega Wood's study of 
Richard Rufus of Cornwall's commentary on the Physics (ca.1235), 
which she has recently discovered, will greatly enhance our knowledge 
of the historical and intellectual background of the commentaries 
examined?!, 


In this context, we will attempt to give a more precise idea of the 
anti-Averroism and the ontological realism of our commentaries by 
focussing on two examples in which both these features are combined. 


21 Cf. R. Woop, « Richard Rufus of Cornwall on Creation: The Reception of 
Aristotelian Physics in the West », in Medieval Philosophy and Theology, 2 (1992), 
pp. 1-30; Ead., « Richard Rufus and Aristotle's Physics », forthcoming in the 
Proceedings of the ninth International Congress of Medieval Philosophy, Ottawa, 17- 
22 August 1992; Eap., « Richard Rufus: Physics at Paris before 1240 », forthcoming 
in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 5 (1994). Cf. supra, 
pp. 117-143. 
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First example 


The first example is taken from the commentators’ discussion of the 
problem about the classification of motion within Aristotle’s system of 
categories??. The problem can be formulated, in abstract terms, as 
follows: if motion is something real, i. e. an ens, it must be accomo- 
dated in one of the ten categories, that is, it must be either a substance 
or a quality or a quantity and so on, since, for Aristotle, any reality is 
covered by some category or other. Aristotle himself never poses this 
question in such terms. He does claim that motion or change is always 
in respect of categorical properties and, more precisely, in respect of 
properties belonging to four categories: substance, quality, quantity and 
ubi. Medieval commentators express this Aristotelian doctrine by 
saying that motion is only in four categories, but they are aware of the 
fact that this doctrine does not entail that motion itself is an ens belong- 
ing to one of the four categories ; rather it only entails that the termini 
of motion, i. e. the initial state which is lost through motion and the 
final state which is acquired through it, are entities belonging to these 
categories. Thus, in Aristotle’s treatment of the problem of 
classification, medieval commentators find no explicit answer to the 
question about which kind of entity motion is, but only to that about 
which kind of entity the termini of motion are. Yet Aristotle’s treatment 
- becomes relevant also to the former question, when it is supplemented 
by Averroes’ interpretation. 


Averroes notices that Aristotle’s doctrine in the Physics, according 
to which motion belongs to four categories, is in conflict with some 
suggestions he offers in the Categories, where he mentions being 
heated and being cooled as examples of passions, thereby implying that 
motion belongs to the category of passion. In his commentary on Book 
III of the Physics, Averroes tries to reconcile Aristotle’s conflicting 
views, introducing a distinction between two ways of regarding motion. 


22 The account of the commentators’ discussion about this problem that we give 
here is a summary of TrırocLı, « Le questioni sul libro III della Fisica... », first part, 
pp. 467-490; EaD., « Thomas Wylton on Motion », in Archiv für Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 77 (1995), pp. 135-154. We refer the reader to these two papers also for 
indications about the primary sources and for the relevant bibliography. 
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According to this distinction, motion can be regarded either as an 
incomplete form (forma incompleta) or as a process towards a form 
(via ad formam). Motion as an incomplete form is nothing else than the 
form acquired by the moving substance through a process, for instance, 
whiteness in the case of a substance’s becoming white, when this form 
is still in a state of incomplete actuality. Motion considered in this way 
belongs to the four categories of substance, quality, quantity and ubi, 
not only because its termini belong to these categories, but also because 
in itself it differs only in degrees of completion and not in essence from 
the property represented by its final terminus. On the contrary, motion 
regarded as a via ad formam is essentially distinct from the form itself 
and is an ens belonging to the category of passion. Averroes also 
remarks that only the first way of regarding motion, namely as an 
incomplete form, is true, whereas the second way, namely as a process 
towards a form, is merely well-known. Clearly, Averroes’ distinction 
reflects, in fact, two different positions regarding the ontological status 
of motion. According to the first, motion is not an entity over and 
above the moving substance and the formal determinations acquired 
and lost by it. This means that in order to account for a substance’s 
becoming white, for instance, it is not necessary to postulate motion as 
a res really distinct from whiteness, since motion is nothing else than 
whiteness itself in a less intense degree. But according to the second 
position, it is necessary to postulate motion as a thing which is really 
distinct from whiteness, being the via or process through which white- 
ness is acquired by a substance. 


Medieval commentators generally understand the ontological com- 
mitments of Averroes’ distinction, which consequently represents the 
starting point of most thirteenth and fourteenth-century debates on the 
ontological status of motion. 


As to our commentators, they substantially agree with Averroes in 
maintaining that Aristotle’s conflicting views about the categorical 
classification of motion can be reconciled by distinguishing comple- 
mentary aspects involved in motion. However, they totally reject the 
reductionist position about the ontological status of motion upon which, 
according to Averroes, the classification of motion in the four cate- 
gories is grounded, namely the real identity between motion and the 
form which constitutes its final terminus. Instead, they maintain that 
motion is something really distinct from this form and, in particular, it 
is a process towards this form. In other words, they side with the real- 
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istic position about the ontological status of motion that is regarded as 
merely famous but not true by Averroes. 


The rejection of Averroes' equation between motion and the form 
acquired by the moving substance seems to be quite a common element 
of the English tradition of commentaries on the Physics. It is also found 
in important late thirteenth-century commentaries, as for instance those 
by William of Chelvestun and Thomas Wylton. From a comparison 
between our commentaries and Wylton's, in particular, one can also get 
the idea of conceptual and methodological development in the treat- 
ment of this topic. This development can be approximately described as 
a transition from an ontological refutation of Averroes' position to a 
physical refutation. The arguments provided by our commentators 
against the identification of motion with a form might be labelled 
« ontological», since they assume that motion has certain ontological 
properties, for instance its being a successive entity, that cannot be 
accounted for if motion is identified with the form represented by its 
final terminus. Although Wylton accepts most of the realistic assump- 
tions about motion found in our commentaries, his refutation of 
Averroes' position might be described as a physical refutation, for he 
does not explicitly resort to the ontological or general properties of 
motion in order to reject the real identity between motion and its final 
form, but he shows that an accurate description of motion as a specifi- 
cally physical process (based, for instance, on the theory of the latitude 
of forms) is sufficient to rule out this identification of motion with such 
a form. A sophisticated physical analysis of change is, however, still 
absent in our early commentaries. 


Second example 


The second example is taken from the commentators’ discussion 
about the problem of the relation between the existence of time and the 
human soul?3. In order to clarify the terms of this problem, it is neces- 


23 The account of the commentators’ discussion about this problem is a summary 
of C. TRIFOGLI, « An Aspect of Medieval Mathematics: Infinity in Number in some 
English Commentaries of the XIIIth Century », in Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 22, 
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sary to set it in the context of Aristotle’s characterization of time as a 
property of motion and, more specifically, as a number of motion. In 
this context, the problem can be formulated as follows: is time a real 
property of motion, that is, is time a formal determination that inheres 
in motion independently of any mental act? Averroes gives a negative 
answer to this question. He claims that, if there were no soul, time 
would have only a potential existence in extra-mental reality, but not 
also an actual one. He also expresses this view by saying that extra 
mentem only motion can have an actual existence, but not also time, 
since time is just the result of a mental process of dividing and ordering 
the successive phases of a motion. 


Our commentators strongly reject Averroes’ position. In particular, 
they argue against his distinction between a potential and an actual 
existence of time, remarking that time is something necessarily coexist- 
ing with motion, so that the possibility of the actual existence of motion 
and only the potential existence of time, defended by Averroes, must be 
ruled out. Instead, they maintain that time is an absolutely real property 
of motion and that our soul or mental processes do not confer any sort 
of reality upon time. Their defence of this realistic position about the 
ontological status of time consists mostly in the rejection of the main 
argument used by Averroes in favour of the mental reality of time. This 
argument relies on the identification of time with a number: since time 
is a kind of number and since numbers do no exist independently of our 
mental process of counting a collection of things, time therefore does 
not exist independently of our mental process of counting, i. e. dividing 
conceptually, the successive phases of a motion. 


Clearly, the crucial assumption in this argument is the one concern- 
ing the ontological status of numbers. Accordingly, our commentators’ 
discussion about Averroes’ argument is focussed on the problem of the 
reality of numbers. But on this topic they seem to depart substantially 
from Aristotle’s antiplatonist view. Aristotle’s ideas about numbers 
have been summed up in a very incisive way by Julias Annas, who says 
that «in the world there are things, but there are not also units and 
numbers over and above those things. There is only the fact that those 


Berlin - New York, 1994, pp.343-353; EaD., «Le questioni sul libro III della 
Fisica... », second part, pp. 146-156; Eap., «Le questioni sul libro IV della 
Fisica... ». 
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things can be counted »4. In particular, this means that Aristotle denies 
not only that numbers exist in the sense in which substances exist, but 
also that they exist in the sense in which, for instance, a quality and, 
more generally, real properties of individual substances exist. 
Consequently, for Aristotle, statements about numbers can be under- 
stood without any reference to numbers conceived of as substances or 
properties of substances, but with reference only to our activity of 
counting. However, this is not the case for our commentators. For 
instance, they maintain that the statement «hi lapides sunt duo» is 
primarily to be understood with reference not to counting, but to the 
number «two» conceived of as a form inhering in the collection of 
stones, which is described as a replicatio unitatis or unitas totiens 
replicata. Moreover, this form does not depend in any sense on a 
process of counting the collection of stones. When we count such a 
collection, we simply get a knowledge of its number, but we do not 
« produce» it. On the contrary, there would be no counting if there 
were no numbers, because numbers are formal principles that make 
possible the process of counting, or, as the commentators often say, our 
soul counts a collection only effective, whereas numbers count it 
formaliter. On the other hand, the commentators agree to a certain 
extent with Aristotle in maintaining that numbers are not over and 
above the particular collections of things, since they are forms inhering 
in them and not substances. However, they also ascribe to numbers 
conceived in this way some kind of independence from these collec- 
tions. For instance, they claim that a collection of ten men and one of 
ten horses have the same number «ten », despite the fact that men are 
different from horses ; this means that the form of the number «ten » is 
unaffected by its inherence in different collections. Some of our com- 
mentators go even farther in their attempt to confer upon numbers some 
independence from the collections of things, for they hold that collec- 
tions of potentially existing things also have an actual number25, 


24], Annas, « Aristotle, Number and Time », in The Philosophical Quarterly, 25 
(1975), p. 100. 

25A very interesting application of this point is found in the commentators' debate 
on the actual infinity of numbers. Cf. TRIFOGLI, « An Aspect of Medieval 
Mathematics... » ; EAD., « Le questioni sul libro III della Fisica... », second part, 
pp. 146-156. 
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In conclusion, the doctrinal positions held by our commentators on 
the ontological status of motion, time and number seem to derive from 
realistic assumptions that are not to be found in Aristotle’s meta- 
physics. In his fundamental paper on the Introduction of Aristotelian 
Learning to Oxford, published in 1943 in the «Proceedings of the 
British Academy », Father Daniel Callus maintained that «by the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century Aristotelian learning took full possession 
of Oxford», but, referring in particular to Richard Rufus’ Sentence 
Commentary, he also remarked that « Aristotle’s metaphysical thought 
was not assimilated »26. The doctrinal examples we have presented here 
show that Father Callus’ remarks are still valid also for our commenta- 
tors. 


Scuola Normale Superiore, Pisa 
Thomas-Institut, Köln 
Universitä di Pisa 


26D.A.CaLLus, op, « Introduction of Aristotelian Learning to Oxford », in 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 29 (1943), pp. 262-263. 


GEORGE MOLLAND 


THE ROLE OF ARISTOTLE IN THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL 
SCHEMATA OF ROGER BACON 
AND THOMAS BRADWARDINE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Aristotle of the following pages is for the most part not the real 
Aristotle, but nevertheless played a significant role in securing the posi- 
tion of Aristotle’s own writings within the medieval scheme of natural 
knowledge. The Bacon and the Bradwardine of the title are the genuine 
articles, but they present facets that may not be familiar even to many 
medievalists. During recent (and in Bacon’s case not-so-recent) years 
there has been an understandable tendency, while still acknowledging 
Bacon’s importance in logic and Bradwardine’s in theology, to see 
them principally as figures within the history of natural science, and 
hence to lay most stress on topics such as Bacon’s work in optics and 
Bradwardine’s in mechanics. Here I shall try to take a broader view and 
to resurrect some of their less modern attitudes. In doing so, I shall pay 
particular attention to their attitudes to the role of authority in produc- 
ing and authenticating natural knowledge. 


For the modern «rational» person authority can be difficult to 
accommodate. In the context of Christian theology, it was not too prob- 
lematic, for, once divine revelation was accepted and located, then 
certain statements became ipso facto authoritative. Aquinas was proba- 
bly expressing a majority view when, while discussing whether theol- 
ogy was an argumentative science, he maintained that: 


It should be said that arguing from authority is most proper to 
(sacred) teaching, since the principles of this teaching are 
received by revelation, and so it is necessary that belief be given 
to the authority of those to whom the revelation was made. Nor 
does this derogate from the dignity of this teaching, for although 
the locus from authority that is founded on human reason is the 
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most infirm, yet the locus that is founded on divine revelation is 
the most efficacious! . 


While this may consolidate the status of authority in theological 
discourse, it plays down its position in philosophy. But it is evident that 
authority, and especially Aristotle's authority, wielded great influence 
through the whole gamut of scholastic discussions. It may be that most 
people tacitly accepted the tension, in much the same way as now we 
are all too liable to accept the authority of textbooks and teachers, 
while vehemently denying that authority sways us. But in other cases, 
there were attempts to make authority, even in natural philosophy, part 
of a more rational package, and it is with this question in mind that I 
propose examining the work of Bacon and Bradwardine. 


At first glance, it may seem natural to place these two Englishmen 
together, for in addition to their nationality both have gained fame as 
natural scientists. At second glance, it is not quite so natural, for their 
scientific styles can seem very different, with Bradwardine's Tractatus 
de proportionibus being cast in a much tighter scholastic mode than 
most of Bacon's arguments in his mature writings on natural philoso- 
phy. Partly, this is a function of the passage of time between the writ- 
ings of the two men, but a more important factor is the context in which 
they fell. Bradwardine's Tractatus was composed while he was still at 
Merton College, and fits easily into a university environment. This 
cannot be said of Bacon's Opera for the Pope, but neither can it be said 
of Bradwardine's De causa Dei, which was polished, if not largely 
composed, while he was a member of the household of Richard de 
Bury, Bishop of Durham, and in which, as has often been noted, he 
experimented with an axiomatic form for the writing of theology, 
although without imposing it at all rigidly. 


It may therefore be that much of the apparent difference in scientific 
style between the two men is only apparent. In this paper I shall 
concentrate on similarities between their scientific preconceptions, and 
in so doing I shall often be travelling within the murky area that is now 


| Summa theologica, I, q. 1, a. 8, ad 2, 
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often referred to rather vaguely as « Hermetic »2. I shall not, however, 
say much of the famous Hermetic art of alchemy, although for Bacon 
this was one of the noblest sciences, and Bradwardine at least gives it 
respectful attention. My main concern will be with certain epistemolog- 
ical issues in which to modern eyes both men may be seen to be veer- 
ing towards the occult. In postulating similarities between Bacon and 
Bradwardine, it is natural to enquire whether there was causal influ- 
ence. This is not easy to establish. To the best of my knowledge 
Bradwardine never mentions Bacon by name, but it is notable that, in 
the course of an optical discussion, John Dumbleton, who was one of 
Bradwardine’s younger Mertonian contemporaries, refers to him as 
«unus qui Bakun cognominatur»?. Without wishing to indulge in 
conspiracy theorising, I am inclined to see this rather grudging refer- 
ence as suggesting that Bacon's reputation was suspect. Also it is 
impossible for us to reject out of hand stories of Bacon's imprisonment 
in about 1277, even though the reasons for it can only be surmised. In 
any case, it seems certain that Bradwardine was making use of the 
edition of the Secretum Secretorum that Bacon had prepared, and hence 
that he had at least some contact with Bacon's own writings, and 
knowingly sol. 


2 Cf. A.G. MOLLAND, « Roger Bacon and the Hermetic Tradition in Medieval 
Science », in Vivarium, 31 (1993), pp. 140-160. 

3 In his Summa logicae et philosophiae naturalis ; MS Vatican, Vat. Lat. 6750, 
f. 194v. 

4 M. MANZALAOUI, « The pseudo-Aristotelian Sirr al-Asrar and Three Oxford 
Thinkers of the Middle Ages », in Arabic and Islamic Studies in Honor of 
Hamilton A.R. Gibb, ed. G. Makpist, Leiden, 1965, pp. 480-500 (p. 493). Bacon’s 
edition is edited in Secretum secretorum, cum Glossis et Notulis. Tractatus brevis et 
utilis ad declarandum quedam obscure Dicta Fratris Rogeri, ed. R. STEELE (Opera 
hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc.V), Oxford, 1920 [henceforth S5]. It has usually 
been assumed that Bacon's notes to the Secretum date from the 1250s, whereas his 
introductory treatise should be placed later than the works for the Pope of ca. 1267. 
However, S.J. WiLiams, The Scholarly Career of the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum 
Secretorum in the Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Century, Ph. D. thesis, North- 
Western University, 1991, pp. 173-174, has recently argued that both the notes and 
the introduction should be assigned to the later date, probably ca. 1270. While as yet 
neither accepting nor rejecting Williams' argumentation on this point, I am grateful to 
Dr Charles Burnett for drawing this important dissertation to my attention. 
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II. SCIENCE AND HISTORY 


Both Bacon and Bradwardine were strongly affected by Josephus’s 
account of the origins of the sciences, given early in his Jewish 
Antiquities. According to this, astronomy was the discovery of the 
children of Seth, Adam’s most virtuous son, and they had it inscribed 
on pillars of brick and of stone. The mathematical sciences, which it 
would seem came to Chaldea through Noah’s son Shem, were then 
transmitted to the Egyptians by Abraham. We thus have a convenient 
explanation of the flourishing pre-Greek scientific cultures of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, an account which was conveniently backed 
up by the Aristotle of the Secretum Secretorum, while alluding to a 
famous panacea usually known as the gloria inestimabilis : 


God the High and Glorious ordained a method and remedy for 
tempering the humours and conserving health, and for achieving 
many other things, and he revealed them to the holy prophets his 
servants, and to the just prophets, and to some others whom he 
pre-elected and illumined with the spirit of divine wisdom, and 
he endowed them with the gifts of knowledge. From these 
succeeding philosophical men had the principle and origin of 
philosophy, Indians and Persians, Greeks and Latins, for from 
them they had and wrote down the principles and secrets of the 
arts and sciences, because in their writings is found nothing 
false, nothing rejectable, but all approved by the wise. [...] But 
you must know that God the Highest inflamed the Greeks more 
than other philosophers towards inquiring into the sciences and 
getting to know the kinds of natural things®. 


Moreover, for Bradwardine at least, this view was supported by a 
passage imported into the Hebrew version of another piece of 
Aristotelian pseudepigrapha, the De morte Aristotelis or De pomo. 


5 Antiquities, 1.2, 5, 8. The Latin translation of Books LN is edited by F. BLATT, 
The Latin Josephus, vol. I : Introduction and Text : The Antiquities, I-V, Copenhagen, 
1958. 

6 SS, p. 64. 
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All men at first erred in this matter until the advent of Noah, who 
was the first to recognise the creator of the spheres, [...] And 
after Noah, Abraham was born, who was wiser than all, and he 
learned and understood that his whole generation walked in 
error. [...] And he recognised that the Sun, Moon, and all the 
stars had a first mover, and he did not follow the way of his 
father who worshipped idols of goddesses in Harran, which were 
idols of the Moon’. 


This also gave a convenient monotheistic twist to the story, which 
formed an important part of Bradwardine's scientific preconceptions, 
and was strongly supported by the pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo, a 
work that displayed significant Stoic influences. 


Bacon more than Bradwardine was much concerned with the career 
of knowledge after its career among the patriarchs. As with almost any 
system of oral or manuscript transmission, decline was inevitable, 
abetted by certain evil-doers, but the decline at times had been 
reversed, at first by Solomon, and then by Aristotle, who 


cleared away the errors of preceding philosophers and increased 
philosophy, aspiring to the fullness that the ancient patriarchs 
possessed, although he could not perfect the particulars, for later 
people corrected him in some things and added many things to 
his works, and moreover they will be added to until the end of 
the world, because nothing is perfect in human findings, as was 
expounded above. Nature strengthened him, as Averroes says in 
Book III of On the Soul, so that she would effect the ultimate 
perfection of a man. By the testimony of all great philosophers 
he surpasses [other] philosophers, and there is to be ascribed to 
philosophy only what he asserted. Thus at the present time as 
regards philosophy's authority, he is antonomastically named 
Philosopher, just as in the teaching of sacred wisdom Paul is 
understood by the name Apostle, 


7 Aristotelis qui ferebatur Liber de Pomo : Versio Latina Manfredi, ed. M. PLEZIA, 
Warsaw, 1960, pp. 56-57. 

8 The « Opus Majus » of Roger Bacon, ed. J.H. BRipGss, 3 vols : I-II, Oxford, 
1897 ; III, London, 1900, III, p. 66. 
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Thus Bacon’s historical schema has established a pivotal place for 
Aristotle. The third chief restorer of philosophy was Avicenna. He was 
«eminently the emulator and expositor of Aristotle, and the completer 
of philosophy so far as was possible for him.» His philosophical 
compositions were threefold: « one published according to the common 
opinion of the Peripatetic philosophers, who are of Aristotle’s sect; 
another according to the pure truth of philosophy, which does not fear 
the blow of opposing spears, as he himself asserts ; the third was at the 
end? of his life, in which he expounded the earlier works and gathered 
together the secrets of art and nature »10, The path seems naturally to 
lead to Bacon himself, who, at least in his more ambitious moments 
aspired to do for the Latins what Solomon had done for the Hebrews, 
Aristotle for the Greeks, and Avicenna for the Arabs. There are few 
signs that Bradwardine had such gradiose intellectual aims, but then in 
his more mature years his energies were devoted more to matters of 
ecclesiastical and civil administration than of scientific investigation 
and philosophical reflection. 


III. SCIENCE AND PROPHECY 


Bacon, like pseudo-Aristotle but more than Josephus, emphasised 
the way in which the patriarchs’ initial acquaintance with philosophy 
and the sciences came by revelation. A natural corollary was that the 
restorers of knowledge were also be in need of revelation. In the case of 
Solomon, who was in the right tradition, this presented few problems, 
but for the «infidels » Aristotle and Avicenna the case was not so easy, 
and Bacon was not entirely at ease. In the Opus Maius he laboured at 
length to establish that good pagan philosophers were capable of 
receiving proper divine revelations!!. His arguments were of the type 
that, if as such silly little women (mulierculae fragiles) as the Sybils 


9 Reading « cum termino » with Bridges’ MS O. 
10 Opus maius, ed. BRipGES, III, p. 67 
li Opus maius, ed. BRIDGES, III, pp. 73-75. 
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had uttered true prophecies about divine matters, then it was much 
more believable that the wisest of philosophers should have tasted 
similar truths. Bacon’s rather defensive attitude in this work may have 
been motivated by fear of Papal reservations. In the Opus Tertium he is 
more brusque: «It pleased God to give wisdom to whom He willed, for 
all wisdom is from the Lord God, and He revealed it to the philoso- 
phers, to infidels as well as to the faithful »!2. This view was fortified 
by Bacon’s belief expressed in a somewhat later work that «the great 
philosophers, such as Plato, Aristotle and Avicenna, did not worship 
idols but despised them, and worshipped the true God in their own way 
according to the grace given to them», and even that «in his own law 
Aristotle had three prayers and three sacrifices for the cult of the 
Trinity, as Averroes teaches at the beginning of The Heaven and the 
World »13. 


The way in which such revelations were made must come under the 
general heading of prophecy. Bacon did not go into many details, but 
Bradwardine was more informative, and was concerned to show that it 
was not merely a Judeo-Christian phenomenon. 


It is fitting therefore that a prophet be God’s secretary, a counsel- 
lor of men, and a mediator between God and men, announcing 
the divine will to men, especially about those things that concern 
God’s worship and religion. All the great philosophers whose 
writings I have considered concede that there were true prophe- 
cies and prophets. Thus in Secretum Secretorum IV.1, Aristotle 
says that proven prophets are of the purest intellect and true 
vision!4, which Averroes in expounding De Somno et Vigilia 
also holds, and cites Socrates to the same intent!5. Also 


12 Opera Quaedam Hactenus Inedita. Vol. I Containing I- Opus tertium. II — 
Opus minus. III — Compendium philosophiae, ed. J.S. BREWER, London, 1859, p. 32. 
In quoting from the Opus tertium I use the new edition of the work which I am 
preparing. 

13 SS, p. 8. 

14 SS, p. 164. 

15 AVERROES, Compendia Librorum Aristotelis Qui Parva Naturalia Vocantur, ed. 
A.L. SnieLos & H. BLUMBERG, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, p. 102. 
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Avicenna, in De Anima IV.416, and Metaphysics X. 1,2 & 3, 
concedes prophets!7, and Algazel similarly in Physics V.6,7 & 
the last chapter plainly enough!8. Moreover, Ptolemy, 
Albumazar, Haly and other astrologers acknowledge both 
prophets and prophecies! 9. 


We should note that the Aristotle of the Secretum Secretorum is 
included in this list, and in fact one of the prefaces to that work 
reported that many philosophers had regarded him as himself a prophet. 
Also many marvellous doings were associated with his name, and «a 
certain sect that is called Peripatetic asserts that he ascended to the 
Empyrean heaven in a column of fire »20, Quite naturally Bacon, in his 
edition of the Secretum, found this passage worthy of comment. He 
could not allow its full implications, but took the opportunity to speak 
again of Aristotle's acquaintance with the doctrine of the Trinity, even 
though he did not use the names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Also, 
« We do not know what God did to him and other worthy prophets and 
philosophers to whom he gave the great things of wisdom. » 


The inclusion of Ptolemy and other astrologers in Bradwardine's list 
is also worth mention, because it makes clear that we are dealing with 
secular as well as religious knowledge. Bacon's much famed experi- 
mental science has points of congruence with modern experimental 
science, but also important divergences. Among these was his insis- 
tence that outer experience through the normal sensory channels was 
not sufficient by itself. 


Therefore man's intellect must be helped in another way, and so 
the holy patriarchs and prophets, who first gave sciences to the 
world, received internal illuminations and did not halt at sense. 


16 Avicenna Latinus. Liber de Anima, seu Sextus de Naturalibus, IV-V, ed. 
S. Van Rer, Louvain & Leiden, 1968, p. 66. 

17 Avicenna Latinus. Liber de Philosophia Prima sive Scientia Divina, V-X, ed. 
S. VAN Rer, Louvain & Leiden, 1980, pp. 523, 532-533, 536. 

18 Algazel’s Metaphysics : A Mediaeval Translation, ed. J.T. MuckLe, Toronto, 
1933, pp. 188-197. 

19 THomas BRADWARDINE, De Causa Dei, contra Pelagium, et de virtute causarum, 
ed. H. Savitz, London, 1618 [hereafter DCD], p. 32. 

20 SS, pp. 36-37. 
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And similarly many of the faithful after Christ, for the grace of 
faith illuminates much, and also divine inspirations, not only in 
spiritual matters, but in corporeal and in the sciences of philos- 
ophy, according as Ptolemy says in the Centiloquium that the 
way of coming to knowledge of things is twofold, one by the 
experience of philosophy, and the other by divine inspiration, 
which as he says is much the better2!. 


In his first saying, as presented in at least one of the Latin versions 
of the Centiloquium, pseudo-Ptolemy had indeed said that, « Those who 
have cognition of future happenings from the better part of the soul are 
nearer to the truth, on account of the force of the soul dominating in 
them, even though they do not have much knowledge of the art [sc. 
technical astrology] »22. In the commentary of Haly (‘Alt ibn Ridwán) 
on this saying the theme was amplified, and Bradwardine made much 
of both passages in his discussions of prophecy?3. The overall moral 
was that even when doing natural science a liberal dose of revelation 
could be a great aid — a sentiment that may seem less odd to us if we 
substitute the word «inspiration » for «revelation »! 


IV. ARISTOTLE AS AN AUTHORITY 


Having established albeit somewhat sketchily the role of prophecy 
and revelation in the epistemological outlooks of Bacon and 
Bradwardine, we may move the focus more narrowly to Aristotle. For 
Bacon, his pivotal position in the development of thought assured him 
immense authority, and he was certainly Plato’s superior?4, even 
though Bacon himself is now sometimes referred to as an « Oxford 


21 Opus maius, ed. BRIDGES, II, pp. 169-170. 

22 Liber Quadripartiti Ptholomei. Centiloquium eiusdem. Centiloquium 
Hermetis..., Venice, 1493, f. 107r. 

23 DCD, p. 33. 

24 See, for instance, SS, p. 37 : « Aristotiles vero, discipulus Platonis sed longe 
transgrediens magistrum suum ». 
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Platonist »25. Bacon had been a pioneer in teaching Aristotelian natural 
philosophy at Paris in the 1240s, and contined to cite his works with 
much approval in later writings. Nevertheless, Aristotelian writings 
often threw up opinions that Bacon could not approve. His initial strat- 
egy was usually to claim that they had been misinterpred, and if read 
correctly would be seen to be perfectly consistent with the truth. If this 
failed, then it was tempting to blame faulty translations, but in the 
absence of better ones (a remedy that Bacon vehemently advocated), 
this could be a frustrating procedure, as is indicated by a passage in a 
late work, edited by J.S. Brewer as Compendium studii philosophiae. 


All who know anything disregard the perverse translation of 
Aristotle, and seek remedies as they can. This is a truth which 
men lost to wisdom do not wish to consider, but they seek solace 
for their ignorance like brutes. If I had power over Aristotle’s 
books, I would have them all burned, because it is only a waste 
of time to study in them, a cause of error, and a multiplication of 
ignorance beyond what is capable of explanation. And because 
Aristotle’s labours are the foundations of all wisdom, no one can 
estimate what loss there is to the Latins from their philosophers 
receiving bad translations. And so there is no full remedy 
anywhere?6, 


Bacon's policies are clearly leading him into contradiction, for he 
certainly did not forgo citing Aristotle. But perhaps he was by now 
beginning to depair, at least intermittently, of the mission of being the 
prime restorer of wisdom among the Latins. 


This is perhaps an appropriate moment to allude to the question of 
the authenticity of the Secretum Secretorum. It is often assumed that up 
to at least the time of Nicole Oresme it was generally accepted as a 
genuine work of Aristotle's?7, but a recent study by S.P. Williams has 


25 Cf. J.A. WEISHEIPL, « Albertus Magnus and the Oxford Platonists », in 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 32 (1958), 
pp. 124-139. 

26 Compendium studii philosophiae, ed. BREWER, p. 469. 

27 Cf. C.B. Scuurrr, « Francesco Storella and the Last Printed Edition of the Latin 
Secretum Secretorum (1555) », in Pseudo-Aristotle : The Secret of Secrets : Sources 
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shown that even in the thirteenth century there were strong suspicions 
that it was spurious either in whole or in part?3. Nevertheless both our 
protagonists were among its strong advocates, which fact in itself bears 
witness to the prevalence of doubts. At one point in Bacons’s edition of 
the Secretum we have, «The sage Aristo very wonderfully praised good 
wine »?9, and Bacon comments, «Here fools write Aristotle for Aristo, 
who was a different philosopher from Aristotle, and so they say that 
this book is not by Aristotle. Moreover, it must be known that there 
were three Aristotles, as is evident from Pliny and Censorius [sic].» 
Bradawardine mounts a rather more elaborate defence?9, citing testi- 
mony from the Vita Aristotelis and (rather tendentiously) the prefaces 
to the work itself. He also takes on stylistic arguments, saying that it 
was appropriate to write to a king in a plainer style than would be used 
otherwise, and in any case the alchemical passages in the Secretum 
were by no means plain. By contrast, Walter Burley, his confrére at 
Merton and in the de Bury household, gives no evidence of doubts?!, 


Ironically, Bradwardine’s defence came in the course of one of his 
strongest attacks on Aristotle, namely on the question of the eternity of 
the world. Aristotle did not occupy quite the same privileged position 
for Bradwardine as he had for Bacon, and in any case by the time that 
Bradwardine was writing it was more difficult to explain away 
Aristotle’s apparent assertion of an infinite past time as merely appar- 
ent. One of Bradwardine’s main charges against Aristotle (conducted 
for the most part in direct dialogue) was his impudent departure from 
tradition: 


Why, notwithstanding the temerarious assertion of yourself 
alone, should not [the common opinion] be just as constantly 
maintained, as confidently believed, and as reliably thought ? 
How is it that you, Aristotle, first and alone, should for the sake 
of such infamy have presumed to growl ? How is it that you first 


and Influences, ed. W.F. Ryan & C.B. Scumrrt, London, 1982, pp. 124-131, espec. 
pp- 125-126. 

28 S.P. WiLLiams, The Scholarly Career, espec. pp. 106-111. 

29 SS, p. 93. 

30 DCD, pp. 138-139. 

31 Warrer BURLEY, « Liber de Vita et Moribus Philosophorum », mit einer 
altspanischen Übersetzung des Eskurialbibliothek, ed. H. Knust, Tübingen, 1886, 
p. 244. 
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and alone dared to start rebelling against so many nations, 
languages and people, against so many illustrious fathers and 
prophets, against so many theologians and poets, and so many 
renowned philosophers ? With what temerity, what blindness, 
what audacity, what madness did you first and alone presume to 
do this ? And this above all in such a weighty matter, such an 
important question, pertaining both to the knowledge and 
veneration of God and the religion of all men, especially when 
you provide no compelling reason and scarcely a sophistical 
one?2, 


But elsewhere in his writings Bradwardine shows considerable 
respect for Aristotle's views. In the Tractatus de proportionibus he 
presents his by now famous law of motion, relating speeds with forces 
and resistances, as the view of Aristotle himself, rather than, as has 
often been assumed, a departure from the Philosopher. In the De causa 
Dei Aristotle's authority is invoked on numerous counts, ranging from 
the truth to be found in fables to the place of the good and the beautiful 
in mathematics, and the virtues of studying even the basest of living 
creatures. However, as noted above, one of his favourite works was the 
pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo, from which he on several occasions 
invoked the saying that, « Although God is one, he is many-named, 
called from all the properties that he innovates »33, and inter alia this 
work helped him on the way to a remarkable image of a clockwork 
universe powered by magnetism, an image (though without the 
magnetism) that has often been taken as a touchstone of modern 
mechanical science34. 


32 DCD, p. 136. 

33 De Mundo, 7, 401a12-13, Aristoteles Latinus, XI.1-2, p. 48. 

34 For more details, see my paper, « Addressing Ancient Authority : Thomas 
Bradwardine and Prisca Sapientia », in Annals of Science, 53 (1996). 
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V. KNOWLEDGE AND REVELATION 


In this paper I have maintained that in a tradition of thought repre- 
sented by the English, but still cosmopolitan, figures of Roger Bacon 
and Thomas Bradwardine religion and science became epistemologi- 
cally much closer than would be regarded as proper in the present day. 
In this, the related notions of tradition, revelation and prophecy were 
major factors, and, because of his immense and readily comprehensible 
influence on medieval thought, the person of Aristotle (both genuine 
and suppositious) played an essential role. The theme, I hope, is not 
merely antiquarian, but capable of generating further questions as to the 
role of revelation, or to use again the term « inspiration» (shorn of the 
epithet « divine»), in the production of scientific knowledge. Shortly 
after Bradwardine’s time, Nicole Oresme asked in a perhaps not wholly 
ironical dream for a revelation from Apollo as to whether or not all the 
celestial motions were commensurable35. Some two centuries later, 
John Dee, who gratefully acknowledged the influence of his compatriot 
Bacon, sought information from angels as to the celestial configura- 
tions responsible for astrological influences?6. But already we are 
beginning to lose Aristotle’s influence, as is even more the case with 
Descartes’s prophetic and admonitory dreams37, and Newton’s 
searching for the theory of gravitation among Presocratic talk of the 
Pipes of Pan?8. And we should remember that far later Thomas 
S. Edison, while assigning 90% of genius to perspiration, could still 
allow the remaining 10% to inspiration ! 


University of Aberdeen 


35 Nicole Oresme and the Kinematics of Circular Motion : Tractatus de commen- 
surabilitate vel incommensurabilitate motuum celi, ed. E. GRANT, Madison, 1971, 
pp. 284-322. 

36 Cf. A.G. MOLLAND, « Mathematical and Angelic Astrology », in British Journal 
for the History of Science, 13 (1980), pp. 255-258. 

37 Cf. A. Browne, « Descartes's Dreams », in Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, 40 (1977), pp. 256-273. 

38 Cf. LE. McGuire & P.M. RATTANSI, « Newton and the *Pipes of Pan' », in 
Notes and Records of the Royal Society of London, 21 (1968), pp. 108-143 ; P. CASINI, 
« Newton : The Classical Scholia », in History of Science, 22 (1984), pp. 1-58. 
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BEMERKUNGEN ZUM PHYSIKKOMMENTAR 
DES WILLIAM OF CLIFFORD 


Der Kodex 157 des Peterhouse, Cambridge, enthalt von 43ra bis 
104va einen Kommentar zur Physik des Aristoteles, und zwar der 
Bücher 1 bis 5, c.4, und 7. Im Katalog wird das Werk angeführt als 
«Compilationes super librum Physicorum Aristotelis », und als 
Verfasser ist genannt « Guillelmus de Clifford»!. Als ich vor 36 Jahren 
den Text sichtete, fiel mir die sehr groBe Zahl von jeweils kurzen 
Quaestionen auf, welche die Literalerklärungen ergänzten. Nachdem 
ich 1971 eine Liste der Quaestionentitel veróffentlicht hatte, begann ein 
Mitarbeiter im Thomas-Institut mit einer genaueren Untersuchung des 
Kommentars. Er publizierte und erläuterte vier Quaestionen über die 
Zahl?. Inzwischen wurden die Angaben über den Autor und den 
Physikkommentar erweitert und zusammenfassend dargestellt von 
Silvia Donati?. Ferner befaBte Cecilia Trifogli sich mit einigen Texten, 


l MAR. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1899, S. 184. 

2 H, Riccert, « Vier Fragen über die Zahl. Ein ungedruckter Text des Wilhelm 
von Clifford zu Arist. Phys. IV » in Miscellanea Mediaevalia, Bd. 18, Berlin - New 
York, 1986, S. 81-95. 

3 S. Donati, « Per lo studio dei commenti alla Fisica del XIII secolo, I. Commenti 
di probabile origine inglese degli anni 1250-1270 », in Documenti e studi sulla 
tradizione filosofica medievale, II, 2 (1991), S. 361-442 ; Zu Kod. 157 Peterhouse 
S. 376, 409-421. 
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die das Problem des Unendlichen betreffen, und in Kiirze werden ihre 
jüngsten Studien veröffentlicht werden‘. 


Der Autor, William of Clifford, ist wohl identisch mit dem 1265 in 
Oxford tätigen Magister dieses Namens. Wie Emdens Biographical 
Register zu entnehmen ist, gehörte er 1265 zur königlichen Verwal- 
tung, wurde 1286 Bischof von Emly in Irland und hielt sich weiterhin 
öfter in England auf. Er starb 13065. 


Der Physikkomentar ist — wie Silvia Donati dartut— nicht vor 1250 
und nicht später als 1270 entstanden. William kannte offenbar die 
zweite Version der Physikquaestionen des Roger Bacon und ebenfalls 
den Physikkommentar des Adam Bocfeld. Daß das Werk in die 
Tradition des Oxforder Aristotelismus gehört, läßt sich auch an der 
Verwandtschaft mit anderen, einstweilen noch anonymen Kommen- 
taren englischer Provenienz erkennen. William sagt im übrigen, er 
wolle bereits vorliegende Erklärungen der Physik fortführen. Er zitiert 
mit Namen außer Augustinus nur Aristoteles, den er mit Vorliebe 
« auctor» nennt, und Averroes. Erwähnt werden ferner der « Autor Sex 
Principiorum » und «quidam». Bei dem kommentierten Text handelt es 
sich um die «translatio vetus». Clifford kennt jedoch, wie gelegent- 
liche Hinweise zeigen, auch eine andere Übersetzung. 


Aufbau des Kommentars, Stil des Verfassers und sonstige 
Eigenarten sind ausführlich von Silvia Donati dargestellt. Auffällig ist 
die außerordentlich sorgfältige Rekonstruktion der gedanklichen 
Gliederung, die der Aristotelestext erkennen läßt. William gibt zuerst 
die divisio textus an. Es folgt — oft nach einer divisionis recollectio— 
die expositio litterae. Der genauen Erklärung des Textabschnitts 
werden dann eine oder mehrere Quaestionen hinzugefügt. Dabei wird 
eine zunächst allgemein formulierte Frage oft in Teilfragen zerlegt. Es 


4 C. TRIFOGLI, « An Aspect of Medieval Mathematics : Infinity in Number in Some 
English Commentaries of the XIII‘ Century », in Miscellanea Mediaevalia, Bd. 22, 
Berlin - New York, 1994, S. 343-353 ; EADEM, « Le questioni sul libro III della Fisica 
in alcuni commenti inglesi intorno alla metà del sec. XIII, parte I», in Documenti e 
studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, II, 2 (1991), S. 443-501 und « Parte II, 
L’infinito », Ms. 

5 A.B. EMDEN, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford, Oxford, 1959, 
Bd. 3, S. 2163. 
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ergibt sich dadurch eine sehr große Zahl von Quaestionen, die dem 
üblichen Schema entsprechend beantwortet werden. Meistens sind sie 
natürlich sehr kurz. 


Der Kommentar hat, wie Silvia Donati und Cecilia Trifogli 
aufweisen, Beziehungen zu anderen Physikkommentaren, vor allem zu 
einem in cod. 285 des New College Oxford und in Ms. LIII, 21 der 
Bibliotheca Comunale von Siena erhaltenen Werk. Genauere Hypo- 
thesen über die Abhängigkeiten sind allerdings noch nicht zu 
rechtfertigen. 


Peterhouse 157 enthält übrigens eine Reihe anderer Aristoteles- 
kommentare. Wahrscheinlich ist William of Clifford der Verfasser auch 
dieser Schriften. Dafür sprechen nicht nur starke Ähnlichkeiten in 
Aufbau und Methode der Kommentare, sondern auch Hinweise, die er 
selbst gibt. 


Im folgenden lenke ich Ihre Aufmerksamkeit auf ein Lehrstück aus 
Cliffords Physikerklärung, das —so scheint mir— die besonderen 
Interessen der englischen Magister, die damals Vorlesungen über 
Aristoteles hielten, erkennen läßt. 


II 


Seit langem bescháftigen Forscher sich mit den Diskussionen über 
die zahlreichen und verwickelten Probleme, die mit dem Begriff 
« unendlich » verbunden sind. Vor allem im 14. Jahrhundert wurde die 
Frage nach der Möglichkeit eines aktual Unendlichen intensiv erörtert. 


6 Cf. S. DONATI, « Per lo studio... ». 

7 A. MAIER, Die Vorläufer Galileis im 14. Jahrhundert (Storia e Letteratura, 22), 
Rom, 1949, vor allem S. 155-218. J.E. MURDOCH, « Henry of Harclay and the 
Infinite », in Studi sul XIV secolo in memoria di Anneliese Maier (Storia e 
Letteratura, 151). Rom, 1981, S. 219-262 ; Ip., « The ‘Equality’ of Infinites in the 
Middle Ages », in Actes du XIE Congrès International d'histoire des sciences, 
Wroclaw, 1968, S. 171-174 ; ID., « Infinity and Continuity », in The Cambridge 
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Dabei wurde auch die ein oder andere bemerkenswerte Theorie 
entwickelt. Jiingere Untersuchungen wie die John Murdochs und 
Cecilia Trifoglis bestätigen, was schon vor einem halben Jahrhundert 
Anneliese Maier schrieb: «Es ist ein buntes und mannigfaches Bild, 
das diese verschiedenen Ansichten über das infinitum in actu [...] 
bieten ». Sie zitiert den englischen Magister Richard Fitzralph: « Nolo 
ulterius implicare me in hoc sophismate, quia est chaos infinitum »8. 


Die Feststellung, diese Diskussion habe ihren Hóhepunkt im 14. 
Jahrhundert erreicht, ist wohl berechtigt. Aber schon im 13. Jahr- 
hundert wurde das Problem ausführlich und gründlich behandelt. Die 
groBe Rolle, die dabei die Lehre des Robert Grosseteste spielte, ist 
bekannt. Gerade sie forderte immer wieder Widerspruch und Zustim- 
mung heraus. 


Cliffords Physikkommentar zeigt nun, daB in Oxford in der zweiten 
Hälfte des 13. Jahrhunderts die entsprechenden Fragen sehr auf- 
merksam verfolgt wurden. Diesem Thema sind nämlich einige Quaes- 
tionen gewidmet, die sich durch ihre Lange deutlich von den übrigen 
unterscheiden. Das darf man wohl als Folge der gründlichen Über- 
legungen, die William vortrágt, ansehen. Diese seien nun dargestellt 
und besprochen. 


III 


Clifford schließt seine Erklärungen zu Kap. 5 des 3. Buches mit 
folgender Bemerkung ` «Et sic finitur tota pars, in qua procedit circa 
infinitum opponendo et dubitando». Dann fügt er hinzu: «Hic duo 
quaeruntur ` Primum est de infinito in actu in discretis sive in numero, 
quod superius praemisi, secundum de quibusdam dictis in littera ». Die 
erstgenannte Quaestio wird dann in zwei Einzelfragen genauer 
formuliert: « Quaestio est an numerus sit infinitus in actu» und «Posito 
quod infinitum in actu sit in numeris, utrum unum infinitum alii possit 


History of Later Medieval Philosophy, eds. N. KRETZMANN, A. KENNY, J. PINBORG, 
Cambridge, 1982, S. 564-591. 
8 A. Mauer, Die Vorläufer..., S. 215. 
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comparari aliqua comparatione secundum maius vel minus vel 
aequale». Diese Quaestio wird schließlich noch ergänzt durch die 
Frage: «Et iuxta hoc quaeritur an sint tot puncta in linea maiori et in 
minori [...] vel non »?. 


Die Quaestio über die Existenz einer aktual unendlichen Zahl 
beginnt mit sieben Argumenten für das Bestehen einer aktual 
unendlichen Menge und somit einer unendlich großen Zahl. Dann wird 
die entgegengesetzte Auffassung mit Hinweisen auf Äußerungen des 
Averroes und des Aristoteles sowie mit einem sachlichen Argument 
begründet. Zum aufgeworfenen Problem nimmt Clifford dann in zwei 
Schritten Stellung. Zuerst erwähnt er, daß « quidam», also offenbar 
bekannte Zeitgenossen, aktual unendliche Zahlen annehmen. Deren 
Meinung, insbesondere ihre Interpretation der aristotelischen Texte, 
wird von ihm dargelegt. Er fährt fort mit einer Kritik an dieser Position. 
Schließlich gibt er seine eigenen Antwort mit den Worten: « Ad hoc 
secundum intentionem Aristotelis et Commentatoris puto, quod non est 
numerus actu infinitus. Naturae enim cuiuslibet actualitatis repugnat 
infinitum »!°, Dieser Auffassung entsprechend werden dann die sieben 
einleitenden Argumente entkräftet. 


Die Vorsicht, mit der William of Clifford seine Antwort formuliert 
(«puto»), rührt sicherlich daher, daß er das Problem und die 
Diskussion darüber für besonders schwierig hält. Das bringt er am 
Schluß der Quaestio noch einmal zum Ausdruck, wenn er sagt: 
«Breviter et insufficienter propter temporis brevitatem pertranseo 
nunc ». In der von ihm erwähnten Lehre der «quidam» gibt es offenbar 
etwas, das ihn beeindruckt, wenn auch wiederum nicht so sehr, daf er 
die aristotelische Position aufgibt. Mir scheint dies die These zu sein, 
man müsse zwei Arten von Zahlen unterscheiden!! : Erstens diejenigen 
Zahlen, die sich durch Teilung von etwas Ausgedehntem ergeben. Jede 
auf diese Weise erfaßte Zahl ist endlich, mag auch ein Ende der 
Teilung nie zu erreichen sein und es somit zu jeder Zahl eine größere 
geben. Zweitens gibt es unabhängig von diesen durch Teilung 
erzeugten und damit relativen Zahlen auch Zahlen im absoluten Sinn. 


9 £.72 vb. 
10 f, 72 va. 
11 Cf. C. Trırocui, « Le questioni..., parte II », Ms., S. 26ff. 
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Was ist darunter zu verstehen ? Nun, die Vielheit der Dinge ist, an sich 
betrachtet, eine auch numerisch bestimmte Menge. Jeder Vielheit 
entspricht eine Anzahl. Alles ist ja «nach Zahl, Maß und Gewicht 
geordnet». So verstanden sind Zahlen zugeordnet sowohl den wirklich 
bestehenden Dingen wie auch den möglichen, Seiendem ebenso wie 
Nichtseiendem. Numerabile, durch Zahl bestimmbar, ist schlechthin 
alles. Wie hier von numerabilia gesprochen wird, erinnert an das, was 
Jahrhunderte später die Begründer der Mengenlehre zur Erklärung des 
Begriffs «Element» sagten. Georg Cantor beispielsweise spricht von 
«bestimmten wohlunterschiedenen Objekten unserer Anschauung oder 
unseres Denkens »!?, George Boole von «individuals, to each of which 
a particular name or description may be applied »!3. 


Clifford scheint der These, der Sinngehalt von «unendlich» sei mit 
dem Sinngehalt von «absolute Zahl» vereinbar, zu mißtrauen. Etwas 
bloß Potentielles kann nicht als verschieden von anderem angesehen 
werden ohne irgendeinen Hinblick auf etwas Wirkliches. Da es aber 
nicht unendlich viele Akte gibt, die den (als unendlich angenommenen) 
potentiellen Objekten entsprechen, gibt es nicht aktual unendlich viele 
potentielle Dinge. An sich, nämlich insofern sie bloß möglich sind, sind 
sie ja ununterscheidbar und infolgedessen auch keine «numerabilia ». 


Dennoch hält er es für sinnvoll, die Hypothese von einer aktual 
unendlichen Menge im Bereich der Zahlen weiter zu erörtern. Dabei 
scheint ihm besonders wichtig die Frage, ob unendliche Mengen 
irgendwie miteinander vergleichbar seien. Angenommen, es gebe 
aktual unendliche Mengen, lassen diese sich so betrachten, daß man 
sinnvoll von « größer», «kleiner» und «gleich» oder von «mehr » und 
« weniger» und «gleichviel» sprechen kann ? Diese Frage wird im 
Verlauf der Erörterung in einer damals üblichen Form konkretisiert: 
Enthalten verschieden lange Strecken gleich viele Punkte? («An sint 
tot puncta in linea maiori quot [et Riggert] in minori ? »). 


Cliffords Antwort lautet: 1. Von unendlichen Mengen läßt sich nicht 
sagen, die eine sei größer oder kleiner als die andere. 2. Man kann 
jedoch solche Mengen sinnvoll als einander gleich bezeichnen. 


12 G. Cantor, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Neudruck, 1962, S. 150, 204, 282. 
13 G. Booe, The Laws of Thought, 1854, S. 28. 
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Gleichheit bedeutet in diesem Fall jedoch nicht, es gebe bestimmte 
Zahlen, die man jeder der beiden Mengen zuordnen kénne und die 
übereinstimmten. Jede Zahl ist endlich, keine paßt also auf unendliche 
Mengen. Gleichheit bedeutet hier nur, daß weder die eine unendliche 
Menge noch die andere eine bestimmte Zahl repräsentiert. Es ist eine 
«Gleichheit» «per modum privationis», es ist die gleiche zahlen- 
mäßige Unbestimmtheit. 3. Im Bereich kontinuierlicher Quantitäten 
gibt es keinen Vergleich des einen Unendlichen mit dem anderen!4. 


William Clifford stützt diese Auffassung auf den allgemein 
bekannten und akzeptierten Grundsatz: Die Begriffe «mehr als», 
« weniger als», «kleiner als», «größer als», « gleichviel » lassen sich 
nur von begrenzten Längen und Ausdehnungen und von endlichen 
Mengen aussagen), 


IV 


Mit diesem Sachverhalt hat nun insgesondere ein Argument zu tun, 
auf das ich näher eingehen möchte. Einer der Einwände, die sich im 
ersten Teil der Quaestio finden, lautet: In verschieden langen Strecken 
gibt es (was dem Augenschein zu widerstreiten scheint) gleichviele 
Punkte. Jede Strecke enthält — unbeschadet ihrer Länge— unendlich 


14 72 vb: « [...] infinitum [...] non potest infinito comparari secundum maius et 
minus [...], potest tamen in numeris secundum aequale. Sed hoc [...] dupliciter : aut 
scilicet per modum positionis, ita quod uterque numerus infinitus aequaliter certificet 
sua numerata, et hoc non contingit in infinitis numeris; aut per modum privationis, ita 
quod neuter numerus certificet, et hoc modo potest numerus infinitus aequalis nume- 
Tus infinito. In continuis tamen non potest unum infinitum alii proportionari vel 
comparari quia tum aequale magis sonat in positionem quam maius vel minus ». 
Dasselbe liest man im Physikkommentar Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College 509 
(Ira sqq.) III, q. 15. Vgl. C. Trirocul, Ms., S. 61f. 

1572 vb: « [...] plura, minora et aequalia sunt differentiae quantitatis terminatae 
et finitae. Unde circa quantitatem finitam bene procederet haec ratio divisiva (sed non 
sunt pauciora, nec sunt plura, ergo sunt aequalia), sed circa quantitatem infinitam 
— si ponatur — non sequitur ». 
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viele Punkte. Also ist die eine unendliche Punktmenge einer anderen, 
die zu einer längeren oder kürzeren Strecke gehört, gleich. («Tot sunt 
puncta in linea maiori et minori. Sed in omni linea sunt puncta infinita. 
Ergo infinita sunt aequalia infinitis »). Die erste Prämisse dieses Argu- 
ments, also daß zwei verschieden lange Strecken jeweils gleichviele 
Punkte enthalten, wird mittels einer einfachen geometrischen Betrach- 
tung dargetan: 


Es zeigt sich dabei folgendes: Jedem Punkt auf der Strecke AB 
entspricht genau ein Punkt der Strecke AB, und ebenso gilt das 
Umgekehrte. Durch diese Konstruktion wird — modern gesprochen — 
eine umkehrbar eindeutige oder eineindeutige Abbildung der beiden 
Punktmengen aufeinander dargestellt. Das Ergebnis dieser elementaren 
geometrischen Konstruktion wird folgendermafen formuliert: Die 
Strecke A'B' enthält notwendigerweise ebensoviele Punkte wie die 
Strecke AB und (natürlich) umgekehrt. Die kleinere Strecke enthält 
also ebensoviele Punkte wie die größere, und umgekehrt!®. Die 
Prämisse ist demnach bewiesen. 


16 72 va: « [...] necessario tot erunt puncta in ipsa linea aeque distante ipsi basi 
quot et in ipsa basi. Quare, cum basis sit linea maior alia, tot erunt puncta in maiori, 
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Was hält Clifford von dieser Argumentation ? Nun, sie ist seiner 
Meinung nach nicht stringent. Sie läßt nicht die Schlußfolgerung zu, es 
gebe in der einen Strecke gleichviele (tot) Punkte wie in der anderen. 
Vielmehr kann man logisch korrekt nur folgern: Es gibt in der einen 
Strecke nicht mehr Punkte als in der anderen («non [...] sequitur, quod 
tot sint hic puncta quot sunt ibi, sed solum quod non plura»). Die 
Behauptung, hier wie da gebe es gleichviele Punkte, setzt nämlich 
voraus, die beiden Punktmengen ließen sich bejahend (per affirma- 
tionem) miteinander vergleichen. Das aber trifft nicht zu. Was durch 
diese geometrische Konstruktion gezeigt ist, läßt sich korrekt nur 
mittels einer verneinenden Aussage formulieren: Hier sind nicht mehr 
Punkte als da, und dort sind nicht mehr Punkte als hier. Daraus aber 
folgt nicht: Hier und da sind gleichviele! Das ist nämlich eine 
bejahende Aussage. Aus der Verneinung «nicht mehr als» folgt aber 
keinerlei Bejahung!”. 


Lassen Sie mich einige vielleicht triviale Bemerkungen zu dieser 
Begründung machen. Ich versuche mir so gut wie möglich klarzu- 
machen, was William of Clifford gedacht hat. Natürlich —das lernt 
man schon als Anfänger in der Logik — folgt aus einer Verneinung 
keine bejahende Aussage. Nun liegt der Fall hier aber nicht so einfach. 
Das zeigt ein schlichtes Beispiel: Es gelte: Herr X besitzt nicht mehr 
Pferde als Herr Y. Daraus folgt selbstverständlich nicht: Herr X hat 
ebensoviele Pferde wie Herr Y. Es gelte nun ferner: Herr Y besitzt 
nicht mehr Pferde als Herr X. Daraus folgt wiederum nicht, er besitze 
ebensoviele Pferde wie Herr X. Aus beiden Prämissen zusammen 
ergibt sich auch nicht, wieviele Pferde jeder der beiden hat. Aber: Ich 
kann aus beiden Prämissen zusammen folgern, daß sie gleichviele 
Pferde besitzen. 


quot sunt in minori, et e converso. Et sic erunt infinita aequalia infinitis ». Vgl. 
C. TriroGu, « Le questioni.., parte II», Ms., S. 47-49. Ibid. Ms., S. 110-116. 
Dasselbe Argument findet sich im Physikkommentar Oxford, New College 285 (114 
ra-162 ra), IH, q. 16. 

17 72 vb: « [...] non [...] sequitur, quod tot sunt hic puncta quot sunt ibi, sed 
solum quod non plura. Puncta enim hinc inde non sunt aliquo modo per 
affirmationem comparabilia. Unde bene sequitur quod non sunt plura hic quam ibi, et 
ex hac negativa non sequitur aliqua affirmativa. Unde non sequitur quod tot sint vel 
aequalia ». 
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Gegen diesen Schluß hätte Clifford natürlich nicht den geringsten 
Einwand erhoben. Daß man aufgrund der beiden Prämissen in diesem 
Fall weiß, daß der eine ebensoviele Pferde hat wie der andere, liegt 
aber —so scheint mir Cliffords Überlegung verstanden werden zu 
müssen — daran, daß es sich um endliche Mengen handelt. Die hier 
nicht ausdrücklich genannte, aber als ganz selbstverständlich unter- 
stellte zusätzliche Prämisse ist also die Endlichkeit der beiden Mengen. 


Clifford läßt einen analogen Schluß für die unendlichen 
Punktmengen in den beiden Strecken offenbar nicht gelten. Er 
begründet dies damit, daß in diesem Fall «kein bejahender Vergleich 
möglich ist» («Puncta enim hinc inde non sunt aliquo modo per 
affirmationem comparabilia»). Damit meint er eben, daß man grund- 
sätzlich nicht angeben kann, wieviele Punkte es sind. 


Mir erscheint diese Argumentation unbefriedigend, und dies aus 
zwei Gründen. Erstens: William läßt den Schluß zu: In der einen 
Strecke sind nicht mehr Punkte als in der anderen und umgekehrt. Er 
hatte aber kurz vorher ausdrücklich gesagt, auch der Begriff «plura» 
sei sinnvoll nur in bezug auf endliche Quantitäten («plura, minora et 
aequalia sunt differentiae quantitatis terminatae et finitae »). Hätte er 
also die Schlußfolgerung nicht zurückweisen müssen? Denn der Sinn 
dieser Verneinung («non plura») hängt doch davon ab, daß hier der 
Begriff «plura» auch auf nicht-endliche Mengen angewendet wird. 
Zweitens: Wie das schon erwähnte Beispiel zeigt, ist die Aussage: 
«Hier sind ebensoviele Elemente wie dort» sinnvoll, auch wenn die 
Anzahl der Elemente nicht bekannt ist. Das gilt ja bei endlichen 
Mengen selbst für den Fall, daß man nicht weiß, wieviele Elemente sie 
enthalten. Im Wort «gleich» oder «gleichviele», angewendet auf 
Punktmengen, ist also ein Sinn enthalten, der von der Anzahl unab- 
hängig ist. Achtet man nur auf diesen Sinn, steht einer Anwendung des 
Wortes «gleich» auf unendliche Mengen nichts im Weg. Genau dies 
hatten die Vertreter des Arguments wohl im Auge. Man braucht ja nur 
folgendes zu überlegen: Die geometrische Betrachtung läßt auch den 
Schluß zu: In der einen Strecke sind nicht weniger Punkte enthalten als 
in der anderen. Man kann also schließen: In der einen Strecke sind 
nicht mehr und nicht weniger Punkte als in der anderen. Damit drängt 
sich der Gedanke auf, den beispielsweise Thomas von Aquin in den 
Worten ausdrückt: « Aequale dicitur quasi per negationem minoris et 
maioris» (1,42,1,c) oder: « Aequale est medium inter plus et minus» 
(Eth. II,1.6). 
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William of Clifford bleibt aber bei der Aussage, man kénne hier 
nicht von gleichviel (tot [...] quot) und nicht von gleichen Mengen 
(aequalia) sprechen. Er tut nicht den Schritt, den —soviel wir 
wissen — erst Heinrich von Harclay einige Jahrzehnte später genauer 
beschreibt: « Aequalitas convenit quantitati non ratione [...] huius 
multiplicitatis vel illius, sed ratione aequemultiplicitatis in communi et 
quantitatis aequalis in communi. Igitur convenit omnibus, in quibus 
salvatur ratio aequemultiplicitatis!8. Dazu gehören aber auch unend- 
liche Mengen; denn Endlichkeit oder Unendlichkeit heben weder 
Quantität noch Zahl auf. Clifford läßt nur die Aussage zu: In der einen 
Strecke sind nicht mehr Punkte als in der anderen, und umgekehrt. 
Tatsächlich ist das eine Beschreibung der «umkehrbar eindeutigen 
Zuordnung», durch welche die später als «gleichmächtig» bezeich- 
neten Mengen charakterisiert sind. Wie der Text zeigt, hat der Oxforder 
Magister diese Relation genau erfaßt und beschrieben. Er war dabei, 
wie wir inzwischen wissen, auch in seiner Zeit keineswegs allein. 


Universität zu Köln 


18 Zitiert in J.E. MURDOCH, « Henry of Harclay... », S. 238, Anm. 43. 
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WYLTON’S SOLUTION OF THE ARISTOTELIAN PROBLEM 
OF GOD’S INFINITE POWER 


«All that moves is moved» says Aristotle in his Physics, when 
looking for the force which acts and causes the motion of the bodies. In 
Book VII he considers all the conditions of motion and shows the 
interdependence between the value of the acting force, time, path and 
resistance. As a result of his consideration he formulates the laws of 
dynamics from which it appears that in the case of material bodies 
velocity of motion depends on the value of the force moving these 
bodies and that this value is still diminished by the forces of resistance, 
such as friction and gravity. The body is moved if the acting force is in 
immediate contact with it and the motion can be continued as long as 
the force is greater than the force of resistance}. 


In Book VII Aristotle shows only the interdependence between that 
value of acting force and velocity of motion, but he does not answer the 
question of whether an acting force can move a body during any period 
of time or of distance, for example infinitely. This problem is taken into 
account in Book VIII where he considers eternal motion. He proves 
that infinite motion cannot be caused by a material force because such a 
force is finite and can act only in finite time causing motion with finite 
velocity. Consequently, Aristotle states that the force which causes 
eternal motion must be immaterial and it cannot be in magnitudine, as 
medieval philosophers say. In that case, the difference between the 
material and immaterial force is as follows. On the one hand, the 
material force causes the velocity of motion and, if it is infinite, the 
motion is realised with infinite velocity in «no-time», and according to 
Aristotelian laws proven in Book VII in that case the motion does not 


1 cr. ARISTOTLE, Physics, in The Complete Works of Aristotle, vol. I, Princeton, 
1984, pp. 417-418. 
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exist?. On the other hand, the immaterial force causes the duration of 
motion and, if it is infinite, the motion can last infinitely but still has 
the same finite velocity. There are many immaterial forces, namely 
movers of heavenly spheres, but among them, only one acts by itself. It 
is the prime mover — God in medieval philosophy?. 


Distinguishing between material and immaterial acting forces 
allowed the medieval philosophers to differentiate two separate kinds 
of acts: vires fatigabiles (material ones) and vires infatigabiles 
(immaterial ones). This was the first step in formulating the law of 
conservation of energy. However, it is very difficult to settle clearly the 
Aristotelian question whether the cause of eternal motion has infinite 
power of action, or whether its infinity results only from its infinite 
duration. He was certain that the force which acts longer must have 
more power then the force which acts for less time. Consequently, from 
his statement one can draw the conclusion that the force which acts in 
infinite time should have infinite power. Aristotle himself did not state 
the infinite power of the prime mover explicitly. Nevertheless, in the 
Middle Ages such a conclusion was drawn from his opinion of God’s 
eternal activity. 


According to A. Maier‘, in Aristotelian terminology « acting force» 
(virtus motiva in the Middle Ages) has the same meaning as «energy ». 
In her opinion Aristotle could not clearly express his statement on 
« energy » because he had only an intuition of the law which claims that 
to work during infinite time a mover must have infinite power — 
« energy ». Of course such an energy, i.e. the power of the prime mover, 
is changed into the motion of heavenly spheres. 


Aristotle's statement that the velocity of moving bodies depends on 
the value of the acting force was definitely wrong, as it could not lead 


2 Ibidem, p. 416. 

3 Ibidem ` « Now that these opinions are settled, it is clear that the first unmoved 
mover cannot have any magnitude [...] But the first mover causes a motion he is 
eternal and causes it during ifninite time. It is clear therefore that is indivisible and 
without parts and without magnitude ». 

4 Cf. A. Mater, Metaphysische Hintergrunde der Spätscholastischen Natur- 
Philosophie, Roma, 1966, p. 232. 
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to the right equation of motion — Newton’s law of inertia which shows 
that: «every body continues in its state of rest, or of uniform motion in 
a straight line, unless it is compelled to change that state by the forces 
impressed upon it». In accordance with this law the acting force is not 
the cause of velocity of the body’s motion but of its acceleration, so 
that rectilinear motion does not need any acting force to last; only the 
change of direction from the rectilinear to the circular demands the 
participation of an acting force. In so far as Aristotle’s laws of motion 
are radically different from Newton’s correct statement, the presuppo- 
sition that motion is some kind of work which is performed by an 
acting force, as Maier says?, leads to a conclusion which is the law of 
conservation of energy. In the light of this interpretation Aristotle's 
prime mover is an immaterial, inexhaustible source of energy which is 
changed into work, i.e. into the motion of bodies®. Following this idea, 
we can call the prime mover a perpetuum mobile which acts in infinite 
time without energy from outside. 


Although Aristotle only says that the prime mover acts in infinite 
time and he does not explicitly state its infinite power, such a conclu- 
sion can possibly be drawn from his statement. Due to his unclear 
thesis on the power of the prime mover, later commentators had many 
problems with the interpretation of Aristotle's theory. This also applies 
to Averroes who gave (in commentaries on Physics, Metaphysics and 
the treatise De substantia orbis) three acceptable answers to the ques- 
tion whether any power can act during infinite time, thus leaving many 
difficulties to his followers. 


The most influential solution in the Middle Ages was the one from 
De substantia orbis, where Averroes accepted two kinds of forces caus- 
ing the motion: 1) immaterial force, which acts in infinite time but with 
finite power causing finite velocity of motion: « Virtus infinita actionis 
et passionis in tempore est finita in se, scilicet in velocitate et in 
vigore »7; 2) material force which, if it had the infinite power of acting, 
would cause motion with infinite velocity. In my opinion it was the 


5 Mater, Metaphysische..., p. 232. 

6 Ibidem, p. 230. 

7 AVERROES, De substantia orbis, cap. 3, in Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois 
Commentariis, Venetiis Apud Iunctas, M.D.LXII, f. 9va. 
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latter interpretation of Aristotle’s statement which was the distinction 
between vires fatigabiles and vires infatigabiles used later by medieval 
thinkers as a precise description of physical processes. Averroes’ infi- 
nite force acting in infinite time but causing finite velocity of motion 
was identified with the vis infatigabilis which could not be exhausted, 
so that its value never diminished. The action of this kind of force did 
not demand the intensity of infinite power in vigore, because the force 
did not have to overcome any force of resistance, so it had only tempo- 
rally infinite power in duratione. That conclusion also referred to the 
prime mover — God, who would only have temporal infinite power to 
cause motion in infinite time but not intensive infinite power. That 
proposition was taken by Latin Averroists and was specially well 
understood by Thomas Wylton, who later developed Averroes' theory 
which led, as a result, to the solution of one aspect of the problem of 
motion. 


x k k 


Under the influence of Averroes’ doctrine, philosophers of the 
Middle Ages considered whether it was possible to infer that the inten- 
sive infinite power of the prime mover — God — is a consequence of 
his infinite acting, i.e. causing motion in infinite time. This problem 
was dealt with in two ways. First, it was asked if Aristotle wanted to 
. prove the intensive infinite power of God. Secondly, thinkers in the 
Middle Ages asked whether the proof of this thesis was at all possible. 
The answers to these questions were sometimes totally different. 
Philosophers such as Thomas Aquinas, Giles of Rome and Herveus 
Natalis agreed that Aristotle had proven the intensive infinite power of 
God, and furthermore, they added their own proofs of the thesis. On the 
other hand, the Latin Averroists, who also agreed that Aristotle had 
stated God’s intensive infinite power, denied the possibility of proving 
such a statement. 


Thomas Aquinas put a demand that God’s intensive infinite power 
be shown in each of his acts, even in motion. In that case — he says? 
— God acts with intensive infinite power when He moves the bodies 


8 Cf. THOMAS DE Aquino, Physicorum, VIII, 1. 21, in M. Taurini, Thomas de 
Aquino in Octo Libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Roma, 1954, pp. 610, 1141. 
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with infinite velocity or the physically infinite body. But the motion of 
infinite velocity cannot exist, accordingly to Aristotle, therefore Saint 
Thomas says that God as an immaterial force could move infinite body, 
if such a body existed. In that case, he could be called intensively infi- 
nite and his intensive infinite power appears in each of His acts?. It is 
the most important of God’s attributes distinguishing Him from all 
other movers of heavenly spheres, which are also immaterial forces 
causing motion in infinite time but moving finite bodies which, are the 
spheres. This proposition of Aquinas’ was taken for granted by most of 
the medieval thinkers who followed him!0. 


Thomas Aquinas was the first philosopher in the Middle Ages who 
tried to give a solution to the problem of God's intensive infinite power 
and the possibility of proving such a statement. From that moment in 
the 13th century, there began a wide discussion of the problem. The 
Latin Averroists also took part in it and tried to solve the problem of 
motion and the intensive infinite power of God in a way typical for 
Averroism, namely, by situating the scientific problems on the ground 
of the philosophy of nature alone!!. One of them was Thomas Wylton. 


KEE 


Thomas Wylton was an English theologian. He had studied at the 
Faculty of Arts at Oxford University, where he was mentioned as a 
fellow of Merton College in 1288-1289 and again in 1300-1301. In 
April 1304 he was granted a licence to study at the University (in 
England or abroad) for four years. In the same year we find him at the 
University of Paris where he was studying theology. In 1312 Wylton 
became a Master of theology!?. He was very well known in Paris and 


9 Ibidem : « lllud ergo, quod est prima causa (motor primus) infinitatis motus, 
habet virtutem super infinitatem motus quae est per se, ut scilicet posset movere 
mobile infinitum si contingat : et ideo necesse est, quod sit infinitum ». 

10 Cf. Agcipius Romanus, In octo libros Physicorum, VIII, 1. 21 ; HERVEUSNATALIS 
Bnrrro, Commentarium in quatuor Petri Lombardi Sententiarum, Sent. I, dist. 43, 
q. 1. 

11 Cf. SIGERUS DE BRABANTIA, Quaestiones super Librum de causis, q. 56 ; 
Boeran Dacn, Physicorum, I, q. 16, q. 23. 

12 For more details, see A.B. EMDEN, A Biographical Register of the University of 
Oxford to AD 1500, Oxford, 1957, pp. 2053-2055. 
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Oxford. It was only in Paris that he became familiar with Latin 
Averroism, because his Oxford works show no traces of Averroism 
whatsoever!?. In 1315, in Paris he discussed his quodlibetal question!4 
in which he took up typically Averroistic problems such as the eternity 
of the world, God's infinite power, the unity of the intellect. The solu- 
tion he gave to those problems were very often the identical with the 
ones of Averroes or the Latin Averroists!5. 


The first quodlibetal question in the Vatican codex including 
Wylton's question is: Utrum essentia divina sit perfectio infinita 
intensive. In this question Wylton discusses the problem of the infinite 
power of God, presenting many different opinions — those of Thomas 
Aquinas, Giles of Rome, Herveus Natalis Britto, Siger of Brabant, 
Averroes and Aristotle. He also gives his own solution, which was very 
characteristic for the Latin Averroists. 


Wylton's quodlibetal question is a standard medieval question. At 
the very beginning, there is the main title and then two rationes princi- 
pales, contra and corpus quaestionis. Then there are two answers to 
rationes principales and two more arguments. At the beginning of the 
corpus, there is a detailed plan of analyses which makes an under- 
standing of this question much easier. 


In accordance with the plan, Wylton firstly gives a definition of the 
term perfectio infinita intensive understood by him as a perfectio which 
exceeds all other perfectiones intensive finitae!®. The term perfectio 
infinita intensive can be explained as follows: it is the quality of the 
infinite power of acting which allows the being possessing this quality 


13 cf. C. TRIFOGLI, « Il problema dello statuto ontologico del tempo nelle 
Quaestiones super Physicam di Thomas Wylton e di Giovanni di Jandun », in 
Documenti e Studi sulla Tradizione Filosofica Medievale, I, 2 (1990), pp. 504, 511- 
512. 

14 See E. JuNG-PALCZEWSKA, « Thomas Wilton and His Quaestion on the Infinite 
Power of God », in Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum, XXXII (1995), p. 42. 

15 On Wylton's solution to the problem of intellect see ` W. SENKo, « Tomasza 
Wiltona Quaestio Disputata de Anima Intellectiva », in Studia mediewistyczne, 5 
(1964), pp. 50-67. 

16 Cf. Thomas WYLTON, Utrum essentia divina sit perfectio infinita intensive, Ms. 
Vat. Borgh. 36, f. 47ra. 
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to act — i.e. to cause motion, to create other beings and to attain 
knowledge — in infinite time with infinite power. By contrast, the 
perfectio finita intensive is the quality of the finite power of action 
which allows only for acting in infinite time but with finite power. 
Consequently, a perfectio infinita intensive exceeds all the perfectiones 
intensive finitae when its infinite power is manifested in each of its 
acts. Now a question arises, whether God is a perfectio infinita 
intensive!?, i.e. a being with the quality of infinite power which is 
manifested in each of his acts (causing motion, creating the world and 
attaining knowledge). 


In his answer to it, Wylton analyses the problem of God’s intensive 
infinite power in two different ways. On the one hand, he treats God as 
a separate being without any connection to others and thus he considers 
the problem as a theologian. In that case, God is the perfect being with 
the quality of the intensive infinite power to act i.e. perfectio infinita 
intensive. On the other hand, Wylton tries to answer the question 
whether God as the cause of motion (primus motor), the creator of the 
world (causa prima) and as an intellect, i.e. God in relation to other 
beings, can be called the perfectio infinita intensive. In this case 
Wylton considers the problem of God’s intensive infinite power on 
philosophical grounds. Accordingly in the corpus, Wylton presents a 
large debate on the problem and sights many different opinions 
together with his own solution!8, 


At the beginning of Part II of the corpus, where Wylton presents the 
discussion of other arguments, he denies the possibility of proving 
God's intensive infinite power if it is based on His eternal activity, i.e. 
causing motion in infinite time. This is the thesis which was, as 
medieval thinkers thought, proven by Aristotle in Book VIII of Physics 


17 Ibidem : « Utrum Deus sit perfectio vel virtus intensiva infinita, et per conse- 
quens in vigore excedens absque aliqua proportione omnem aliam virtutem et perfec- 
tionem citra ipsum ». 

18 This part of question is divided in three : part I contains arguments by Aristotle, 
Averroes, Thomas Aquinas, Giles of Rome and alii doctores, which seem to be 
important to Wilton. In Part II Wylton debates these arguments. In Part III, at the and 
of the corpus, he presents his own solution to the problem of God’s infinite power. 
See, ff. 47rb-54ra. 
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and in Book XII of Metaphysics. But the statement that the prime 
mover has infinite power, as it was shown above, was not an 
Aristotelian one. Aristotle said only that prime mover can act during 
the infinite time and that it is the cause of eternal motion. 


Thomas Wylton was also sure that Aristotle had proven God’s 
intensively infinite power on the basis of his eternal causing motion. He 
cannot agree with such a thesis because he says that motion is only evi- 
dence of its cause and that what are characteristic of motion, namely, 
velocity, path and time (which is a measure of velocity) are finite, even 
in the motion of heavenly spheres. Also the motion caused by the prime 
mover — God — has finite velocity and lasts a finite time, i.e. one 
revolution of a separate heavenly sphere has finite duration. 
Consequently, God is not the cause of infinite motion, and because of 
that he cannot be called a force with intensively infinite power (in 
vigore) but a force with temporally infinite power (in duratione)!9. The 
result of Wylton's consideration is as follows: God as the cause of 
eternal motion is a force with only temporally infinite power. 


In his question, Wylton analysed carefully all of the solutions to the 
problem of God's intensive infinite power which Averroes had 
presented in his Physics, Metaphysics and De Substantia Orbis. Wylton 
rejected the first two and accepted the third one saying: « Ad istam 
rationem respondet Commentator tribus locis tribus modis. Duo primi 
sunt insufficienter ut videbitur, sed ultima respossio quam scripsit est 
sufficiens »2°, This would imply that Wylton's disagreement with 
Averroes' solutions in the Physics and Metaphysics can be explained in 
his original theory of motion by distinguishing between vires 
fatigabiles and vires infatigabiles. This distinction is used by Wylton to 
explain the third of Averroes' solutions (in De substantia orbis), where 
the latter states that the prime mover is a force with temporal infinite 
power but not intensive infinite power. Wylton takes this statement as 
his own and his final conclusion is as follows: «Dico, quod nec 
Philosophus posuit primum esse infinitae virtutis in vigore nec ratione 
naturali convinci potest; et idem de Commentatore »?!. 


19 Cf. THOMAS WYLTON, Utrum essentia..., f. 48ra. 
20 Ibidem, f. 48va. 
21 Ibidem, f. 49ra. 
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It seems worthwhile to answer some questions which come as 
consequences of Wylton’s debate with the different theories on the 
infinite power of God. Firstly, it should be asked why Wylton, a 
philosopher who understood Aristotle well, did not agree with the 
Aristotelian thesis and sided with Averroes. Is it only the attachment of 
an Averroist to Averroes’ authority ? Secondly, why did Wylton take as 
his own the third of Averroes’ interpretations, which accepts only 
God’s temporal infinite power? Finally, what were the results of 
Wylton’s solutions ? 


The answers to these questions demands an analysis of Thomas 
Wylton’s theory of motion which is based on two terms: vis fatigabilis 
and vis infatigabilis. Wylton’s consideration is based on the ground of 
« physics», which means that he takes into account the «nature» of 
motion and finally arrives at the following conclusions. Every motion 
caused by an exhaustible (material) force — vis fatigabilis — stops 
lasting only in finite time, due to the forces of resistance which have 
been diminishing the force causing the motion. Obviously, the material 
force causes only the motion of material bodies and it has finite power 
of action. According to the law of dynamics, presented by Aristotle in 
Book VII of Physics, the material force acts with finite power in finite 
time. 


Conversely, vis infatigabilis is an immaterial force which acts in 
infinite time without losing its power, because — as immaterial — it is 
not diminished by forces of resistance which are material. This kind of 
force can act in the same way, i.e. cause motion with finite velocity and 
using a finite amount of power, in one day and in infinity. Therefore, 
the intensive infinite power of the vis infatigabilis cannot be concluded 
from its eternal activity, i.e. causing the motion of heavenly spheres. 
Moreover, this kind of force does not have intensive infinite power in 
vigore which could allow it to cause motion with infinite velocity or to 
cause motion of a physically infinite body. Now it must be said that 
Wylton states the need for showing the intensive infinite power of an 
acting force in each of its acts, also in motion. It means that he takes for 
granted Aquinas’ demand for intensive infinite power. And since every 
force, either finite or infinite, causes finite effects, i.e. finite velocity of 
motion or movement of a physically finite body, it results that both 
kind of forces, vires fatigabiles and vires infatigabiles, have intensive 
finite power only, and in respect to their acting they are finite too. 
Nevertheless, there is a difference between these two kinds of forces, 
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namely, the vires fatigabiles are also finite in respect of time, while the 
vires infatigabiles are not. The vires infatigabiles cause motion lasting 
in infinite time, understood as the infinite sum of finite moments. 
According to this conclusion, God, being the cause of motion with 
finite velocity, is the force with intensively finite power, which means 
that He is finite in vigore. Nevertheless, being the cause of eternal 
motion, God is infinite in duratione22. 


So far it has been more or less a report of Averroes’ opinions. 
However, what is new in Wylton’s considerations is an insistence that 
if we talk of intensive infinite power, we should talk of vires fatiga- 
biles. Wylton explains this as follows: material forces moving bodies 
are continually diminished by the forces of resistance and because of 
that motion lasts only a finite time. This is what can be observed in the 
case of sublunary events. Nevertheless, making a presupposition that a 
material force can act in infinite time, it must be noted, that this force 
continuously needs a new power to overcome the forces of resistance. 
Consequently, if material forces moved bodies in infinite time, they 
would have an intensive infinite power which allows them, in each of 
their acts of motion, to overcome the forces of resistance. Such a 
conclusion cannot be inferred from the action of immaterial forces, 
because they do not need to overcome the forces of resistance and they 
do not need, at the same time, to supplement their power23. 


22 Ibidem, f. 49ra : « Unde quia Philosophus perfectionem divinae virtutis non 
potuit investigari nisi per motum, motus autem primi est velocior aliis, et ex hoc 
concludere potuit ipsum esse perfectissime virtutis. Sed quia iste motus tempore 
determinato mensuratur, nullo modo habuit dum concludere eius infinitatem inten- 
sivam ». 

23 Ibidem : « Quoniam omnis virtus in corpore quae est virtus animae constituae 
per suum obiectum, movens corpus, est fatigabilis in operando et continue diminuitur, 
de omni tali virtute dictum est, quod maior virtus requiritur intensive ad movendum 
per maius tempus. Sed ubi requiritur maior virtus intensive ad movendum per maius 
tempus ibi requiritur infinita virtus ad movendum per infinitum tempus ; et ideo 
sequeretur, quod eo ipso, quod aliqua virtus in magnitudine existens esset infinita 
duratione, ita quod sufficeret ad movendum per tempus infinitum, quod ipsa neces- 
sario esset infinita intensive et in vigore, quod non sequitur de virtute separata ». 
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Wylton’s theory of motion allows him to draw the conclusion that 
an inexhaustible force cannot exist. That conclusion is a kind of 
formula of the law of the conservation of energy, rejecting the idea of 
perpetuum mobile. 


Now we can answer the questions posed before. Firstly, Wylton 
could not accept the Aristotelian thesis about the intensive infinite 
power of the prime mover because he was certain that Aristotle drew it 
from God’s eternal activity. Such a conclusion cannot be drawn in 
Wylton's theory, because according to him, the prime mover — God 
— and the movers of heavenly spheres, causing the motion of finite 
velocity, are forces with intensively finite power of acting. 
Furthermore, immaterial forces are not exhausted by forces of resis- 
tance and do not lose their powers in motion. Wylton chose Averroes’ 
solution not only because of a strong attachment to his authority but 
first of all, because he could use it in his theory. It is also clear now 
why Wylton agreed with Averroes' statement from De Substantia 
Orbis. This was where Averroes had stated God's infinite power in 
duratione and not in vigore which was the conclusion identical with 
Wylton's. 


To answer the third question concerning the results of Wylton's 
speculations on the intensive infinite power of God one must recall his 
fundamental question, whether God is the perfectio infinita intensive 
which exceeds all the other perfectiones. According to Wylton's theory 
of motion the answer is as follows: God as the prime mover and as the 
cause of eternal motion does not differ from the movers of heavenly 
spheres. God is a vis infatigabilis and he acts in infinite time, or in one 
day, in the same way without losing His power, and because of that His 
intensive infinite power cannot be stated. The same conclusion refers 
also to movers of heavenly spheres which act in infinite time and there- 
fore, similarly to God, they are infinite in duratione. Wylton's final 
conclusion states that God, being a vis infatigabilis is temporally but 
not intensively infinite. 


University of Zödz 
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LAWRENCE OF LINDORES 
AND HIS COMMENTARIES ON ARISTOTLE* 


Early in the present century, Pierre Duhem, the French physicist and 
historian of science, drew attention to the natural philosophy of the 
14th century, as something to be seen as an anticipation of modern 
physics. Much research activity has since ensued. But Duhem’s work 
also initiated a controversy over the actual significance of 14th century 
philosophers for the rise of modern science. Was later medieval physics 
an anticipation of modern science, or a mere preparation, or did it have 
almost no effect on Galileo and the other pioneers of 17th century 
physics? In this context, research has focused on two centres of 14th 
century natural philosophy, one being Oxford, mainly Merton College, 
with philosophers like Bradwardine, Heytesbury and Kilvington, the 
other being the university of Paris, where John Buridan and Nicole 
Oresme were the most notable thinkers, followed by Albert of Saxony 
and Marsilius of Inghen. The second current of thought especially — 
« Buridanism», as it has been labelled by modern historians — had a 
great effect on many European universities in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies!. Even after its decline at the University of Paris shortly before 
1410 and the rise of Albertism there, Buridanism was still flourishing 
in central Europe : as in Poland at the University of Cracow, where later 
on, toward the end of the 15th century Nicolas Copernicus would take 
up his studies, in Vienna, Prague, Erfurt, and even in Italy. There are 
only two remarkable exceptions to this widespread distribution of the 
ideas of Buridan, namely Spain and England, as Buridanism seems to 


* I would like to thank Lawrence Moonan for his valuable suggestions concerning 
an earlier draft of this paper. 

1 For the following, see B. MicHAEL, Johannes Buridan. Studien zu seinem Leben, 
seinen Werken und zur Rezeption seiner Theorien im Europa des spáten Mittelalters, 
Vol. I. Unpublished dissertation, Freie Universitát Berlin, 1985, pp. 321-389 : « Zur 
Geschichte des Buridanismus in Europa ». 
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have found no noticeable interest among the English masters. This 
absence of Buridan from England is certainly due to the effects of the 
Hundred Years War between France and England, and to the predomi- 
nance of the « Merton school», with its latent Platonism. 


All this, however, does not mean that Buridanism was absent from 
the British Isles altogether. In fact, from about 1410 onward, this 
philosophy became predominant in Scotland for at least a quarter of a 
century. Fostered by the political differences between England and 
Scotland at that time and the political effects of the great schism within 
the church, this flourishing of Buridanism in Scotland was mainly 
connected with one person, Lawrence of Lindores. 


Lawrence of Lindores?, from the diocese of St. Andrews, incepted as 
a master of arts at Paris University in 1393, at a time when, even more 
than 30 years after Buridan’s death, Buridanism was still the dominant 
philosophy there. Lindores remained at Paris until around 1405 as an 
active member of the university, where he prepared several Scottish 
students for graduation. Later on he became a bachelor of theology. He 
then returned to Scotland, remaining there until his death in 1437. In 
Scotland his activities extended into two directions: First of all, for a 
period of more than thirty years he acted as an «inquisitor of heretical 
pravity in the Kingdom of Scotland», and thus was responsible for the 
prosecution and burning of two heretics: James Resby was burnt in 
1408 at Perth under the charge of being a Lollard, and the Bohemian 
Paul Krawar, a follower of the doctrines of John Hus, was condemned 
in 1433. Second, Lindores became the founding rector of the first 
Scottish university, erected in 1410 at St. Andrews, and until his death 
he remained the dominant figure there, several times being elected dean 
of the Faculty of Arts. The statutes of the Faculty of Arts of St. 
Andrews were published some 30 years ago, and one may presume that 
it was under his influence that, for example, this faculty decreed in 


2 My account of Lindores’ life and his activities in Scotland is based on 
L. Moonan, Lawrence of Lindores (d. 1437) on life in the living being, Unpublished 
dissertation, Université Catholique de Louvain, 1966 (Copy available in St. Andrews 
University Library), ch. 2, and DER WATT, « Lindores, Laurence de », art. in ID., A 
Biographical Dictionary of Scottish Graduates to A.D. 1410, Oxford, 1977, pp. 343- 
345. 
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1415 that textbooks should be read more Parisiensi and the same 
faculty two years later stated that «in isto studio» the «doctrine of 
Albert (the Great) should not be followed any longer (adhuc non 
legatur), but instead that of Buridan». It was only after Lindores’ 
death, after some discord within the Faculty of Arts, that each master 
was allowed to choose his textbooks freely and to follow the via Alberti 
or that of any other philosopher approved by the church. 


Lawrence of Lindores wrote two commentaries on Aristotle which 
have been preserved, and there are traces of two others3. His 
« Questions on Aristotle’s De anima» and «Questions on the Physics» 
were composed in Paris after 1393, but it is not yet known whether 
there are different versions or redactions of the texts. One manuscript 
of the De anima commentary, for example, the codex Frankfurt Barth 
146, seems to contain a somewhat different text. Neither commentary 
has been printed and they are both accessible today only in 
manuscripts ; critical editions of both texts are, however, in preparation. 


Lindores’ De anima commentary is preserved in 15 manuscripts in 
libraries in Cracow, Erfurt, Frankfurt, Leipzig, Munich, Copenhagen 
and some other places in Germany and Poland. The Physics has been 
transmitted in at least 6 codices, preserved today in libraries in Erfurt, 
Cracow, and in or near Vienna. The remarkably high number of known 
manuscripts and their widespread distribution all over central Europe is 
a first indication that Lindores' influence must have been considerable, 
in sharp contrast to the fact that he was forgotten after the Middle Ages 
until he was rediscovered early in this century. 


? For this and the following, see L. Moonan, « The scientific writings of 
Lawrence of Lindores (d. 1437) », in Classica et Mediaevalia, 38 (1987), pp. 217-266 
[part I] ; 39 (1988), pp. 273-317 [part II], where a detailed description of all the 
known manuscripts of Lindores' writings may be found. L. MooNAN, « Lawrence of 
Lindores on life in the living being », in Classica et Mediaevalia, 27 (1969), pp. 349- 
374, contains a fabula quaestionum for both commentaries. Individual questions from 
the De anima commentary have yet been edited : Book II, q. 3 in Moonan, Lawrence 
of Lindores..., p. 5.01-5.26 ; and q. 11 and 12 from book II in A. PATTIN, Pour l'his- 
toire du sens agent. La controverse entre Barthélemy de Bruges et Jean de Jandun, 
ses antécédents et son évolution, Leuven, 1988, pp. 322-332. Critical editions are 
being prepared by Lawrence Moonan (De anima) and Thomas Dewender (Physics). 
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There are also traces of a Peri Hermeneias commentary in 16th 
century catalogues from the library of Alcalá in Spain, but it is not 
known whether this text still exists. 


Furthermore there is some evidence that Lindores is also the author 
of a commentary on Aristotle’s De caelo et mundo. I have found what 
may be a reference to such a commentary. In his Physics, book 8, 
question 9, third article, Lindores deals with the famous theory of impe- 
tus (see the appendix, a transcription made on the basis of a Cracow 
manuscript, supplemented in some places by the manuscript from 
Erfurt). There, among others, he raises the following doubt: Is this im- 
petus of permanent or successive nature? He answers briefly: On this 
« habetur in secundo Caeli et in materia de reflexionibus, scilicet de 
quiete media in puncto reflexionis». As to the second part of this 
answer, this is obviously a reference to the 8th question of the same 
book of the Physics commentary, where Lindores deals with the prob- 
lem of whether in every reflexive motion (e.g. a thrown ball reflected at 
a wall) the moving thing must be at a rest in the point of reflexion. In 
fact, in the third article of this question, in the first dubium, Lindores 
poses the problem: What sets the moving thing in motion after its 
intervening rest in the point of reflexion? In his answer, Lindores 
speaks of an impetus generated by a compression of the parts of the 
projectile as the cause of its reflexive motion, therein again following 
Buridan. Coming now to the first part of Lindores’ answer, this, I am 
inclined to think, is a reference not to Aristotle's text, but to Lindores' 
own commentary on the De caelo — which would not be unusual as, 
for example, in the 3rd (!) book of the De caelo commentaries of John 
Buridan and Albert of Saxony one can also find a treatment of impetus 
theory. In addition, we probably already have some traces of such a 
commentary. The manuscript cod. lat. 26794 in the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek at Munich contains a copy of Lindores’ De anima and 
an anonymous commentary on the De caelo. An old label pasted on the 
front cover of this codex reads: « Quaestiones de caelo et mundo. Item 
de anima quaestiones laurentii de laudorio.» Dr Moonan?, in his 
description of this manuscript, is inclined to attribute Lindores' author- 
ship only to the De anima commentary in this codex, on the ground that 


4 Moonan, « The scientific writings... », pp. 258-262. 
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there is no other evidence that Lindores ever composed a De caelo 
commentary. If, however, we interpret the reference found in the 8th 
book of Lindores’ Physics in the way I propose to do, it is quite possi- 
ble that the Munich text really contains a De caelo commentary by 
Lindores. I hope to be able to investigate this text in the near future. 


I shall now make some remarks on the contents of these commen- 
taries. 


The fact that both commentaries are strongly influenced by Buridan 
is obvious. A look at the tabula quaestionum shows that the titles of the 
questions are taken almost invariably from Buridan’s commentaries. 
Among the authorities cited in the text, Buridan is the only 14th 
century philosopher referred to by name in the De Anima, and also in 
the Physics Buridan’s name appears quite often — sometimes in 
passages like, «There is a common mode of answering this question, 
which is Buridan’s» (est modus respondendi communis, quae est 
Buridani), or, «This is the common answer, and it is Buridan’s » (Ista 
est communis responsio, et est Buridani) (VIII, 8). Of the other 14th 
century philosophers I have, up to now, only found Walter Burley’s 
name mentioned in one place (VI, 9). Finally, there is a lengthy treat- 
ment of Nicole Oresme’s theory of the latitudines formarum in the 6th 
book (q. 10, dubium 4). 


Lindores’ questions exhibit a remarkably ordered structure. 
Throughout the arguments are presented in a strictly syllogistic way as 
consequentiae composed of the antecedens (with maior and minor) and 
the consequens (conclusio), thus putting the traditional Aristotelian 
syllogism into the form of a consequentia. The corpus quaestionis is 
normally composed of three articles, containing notabilia, conclusiones 
and dubia, respectively. This unusually clear and ordered mode of 
presentation obviously reflects the availability of Lindores' texts for 
didactic purposes. As Dr Moonan has found out, both texts were typi- 
cally used by bachelors in their first months of teaching in the arts 
faculty, the Physics mainly as lectio, the De anima as exercitium. So 
these texts are valuable sources for anyone interested in the actual 
procedure of teaching in the 15th century. 


All this, however, should not leave the impression that Lindores was 
merely a popularizer and disseminator of Buridan's ideas, presenting 
them in a didactically more accessible form. Though a full appreciation 
of Lindores' philosophy will have to await the critical edition of both 
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texts, I will briefly mention two important topics here where Lindores 
deviates a little from Buridan and which show how philosophical inter- 
ests have shifted in the meantime. 


I begin with a look at Lindores’ treatment of the theory of impetus 
(See the appendix)5. It is worth noting that not a whole question, but 
only a dubium of a question is devoted to this issue, which had been 
discussed extensively about half a century before by Buridan and his 
followers. The text is extremely short and repeats almost verbatim 
Buridan’s ideas in a very abbreviated form, leaving out many of the 
proofs adduced by Buridan in favour of the theory. Is the projectile 
moved by the air after leaving the hand of the projector? Three opin- 
ions are cited, but altogether dismissed as false. It is not the air that 
moves the projectile but a certain quality impressed in it by the projec- 
tor, namely the impetus. It is striking how Aristotle’s opinion is treated 
in this context. Lindores does not present impetus theory as contrary to 
Aristotle, as do Buridan and his followers, but he simply ascribes this 
very opinion to Aristotle himself (« Aristotle was of this opinion »), 
interpreting him, when Aristotle speaks of the projectile being moved 
ab aere, as expressing here only a necessary condition, but not an effi- 
cient cause. This transformation of the theory of impetus from an anti- 
Aristotelian to a pseudo-Aristotelian theory has already been noted by 
Anneliese Maier in her fundamental studies on the impetus theory and 
was to become quite common later in the 16th century®. 


Another interesting topic is certainly Lindores’ views on the relation 
between faith and reason — especially if one keeps in mind his 
personal involvement as an inquisitor. 


The Polish medievalist Konstanty Michalski, who was the first to 
discover Lindores’ significance as a philosopher, once characterised the 


5 The first to draw attention to this was K. MICHALSKI, « La physique nouvelle et 
les différents courants philosophiques au XIV* siécle », in Bulletin de l'Académie 
Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres. Classe d'histoire et de philosophie, 4-6 (1927). 
Reprinted in : K. FLAscH (ed.), Konstanty Michalski. La philosophie au XIV® siècle. 
Six études, Frankfurt am Main, 1969. 

6A. MAIER, « Die Impetustheorie », in EAD., Zwei Grundprobleme der scholas- 
tischen Naturphilosophie (Studien zur Naturphilosophie der Spátscholastik, II), 
Rome, 31968, p. 294. 
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discussion of the problem of the immortality of the soul in the later 
Middle Ages as a «struggle for the soul »?. Indeed the question whether 
the immortality of the human soul is demonstrable philosophically, that 
is by natural reason alone, was a highly controversial one in the fight 
between the via antiqua and the via moderna at the universities in the 
14th and 15th centuries. Lindores’ De anima, Book III, questions 4 — 
6 contains a discussion of the problem of immortality of the soul and 
related topics®. 


Instead of following Lindores’ line of thought in detail? — as here 
again he closely follows Buridan’s arguments — I shall limit myself to 
a short summary of what I think to be the most interesting aspects, in 
regard to which Lindores’ treatment of the problem can best be 
compared with Buridan’s. 


Lindores discusses three opinions on the human intellect in detail, 
closely following Buridan: The ideas of Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
Averroes, and the doctrine of the Catholic faith. 


For Alexander — as presented by Lindores — the human intellect 
is: 
1) a material form, inherent in matter; 


2) educed from the potency of matter ; 


7 K. MICHALSKI, « La lutte autour de l'áme au XIV? et au XV? siècle », in Résumés 
des communications présentées au congrés international des sciences historiques 
(Oslo 1928), pp. 116-118. Reprinted in : O. PLUTA (ed.), Die Philosophie im 14. und 
15. Jahrhundert. In memoriam Konstanty Michalski (1879-1947) (Bochumer Studien 
zur Philosophie, 10), Amsterdam, 1988, pp. XLIX-L, and K. MICHALSKI, « La lutte 
pour l'áme à Oxford et à Paris au XIV siècle et sa répercussion à l'époque de la 
Renaissance », in Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress of Philosophy 
held at Oxford, England, September 1-6, 1930, Oxford, 1931. Reprinted in : PLUTA 
(ed.), Die Philosophie..., pp. LII-LX. 

8 A critical edition of these texts is being prepared by the present author in collab- 
oration with Dr Olaf Pluta. 

9 See O. PLUTA, « The Question of Immortality in Lawrence of Lindores's 
Quaestiones in Aristotelis libros De anima », in R. LINK-SALINGER (ed.), Of Scholars, 
Savants and Their Texts. Studies in Philosophy and Religious Thought. Essays in 
Honor of Arthur Hyman, New York, 1989, pp. 183-199. 
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3) extended with the extension of the body ; 

4) multiple, namely there is an individual intellect for each man; 
5) generable ; 

6) corruptible. 


Lindores regards these aspects as a mutually dependent, that is, a 


logically connected corpus of statements: «ista mutuo se inferunt». 
Whoever agrees to one of these theses, must accept all the others. 


According to Averroes, there is a twofold human intellect, the intel- 


lectus possibilis and the intellectus agens. For the intellectus agens, 
Averroes — according to Lindores — holds just the contrary, but in 
itself equally coherent position. In Averroes’ opinion, the human intel- 
lect is: 


1') an immaterial form, not mixed with matter ; 

2') not educed from the potency of matter ; 

3') not extended with the extension of the body, indivisible ; 
4^) unique for all men; 

5') ingenerable ; 

6') incorruptible. 


The Catholic faith denies the logical coherence of these two models 


and assumes an eclectic position, partly agreeing with Averroes, partly 
with Alexander. According to the fides catholica, the human intellect 
is: 


1") an inherent form; 

2") not educed from the potency of matter ; 

3") not extended with the extension of the body, indivisible ; 
4") multiple ; 

5") ingenerable, i.e. immediately created by God; 

6") incorruptible. 


Plato’s ideas are only mentioned by Lindores as a fourth opinion, 


but are not discussed in detail. 
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Aristotle’s opinion is not considered, as his statements regarding the 
human intellect are multum obscura, an estimation widely held in the 
later Middle Ages. l 


To decide which of these opinions concerning the intellect should be 
accepted, Lindores distinguishes three levels of knowledge: the 
Catholic faith (fides catholica), the lumen naturale, and the via 
philosophorum. Among these, only the Catholic faith, which is always 
referred to as vera fides, and the lumen naturale pertain to the realm of 
truth. 


Lindores’ treatment of the lumen naturale is quite original and 
deserves a more detailed consideration here. Lindores defines lumen 
naturale as: «the truth, to which one can properly attain by one’s own 
powers, without special concurrence of the first cause, but with the 
general influence of the supercelestial beings ». From this it follows 
that only true propositions can be affirmed in lumine naturali ; further- 
more, nothing can be known in lumine naturali which is known by 
virtue of faith or revelation alone as this has not been attained by one’s 
own powers. 


The other kinds of knowledge are not concerned with truth, but 
many false propositions must be affirmed secundum viam philoso- 
phorum, as for example the proposition : « The world is eternal. » 


A similar distinction of three levels of knowledge can also be found 
in Lindores’ Physics. For example, discussing the question « Whether 
the first mover is of finite power» (VIII, 9), Lindores bases his answer 
on a threefold distinction between fides catholica, philosophia 
naturalis and Aristotle. The Catholic faith confesses that the prime 
mover is of infinite power. Aristotle on the other hand maintains that 
the first mover is of finite power only, but this opinion must be 
regarded as false, as it contradicts the tenets of Catholic faith. Thus the 
answer secundum Aristotelem is equivalent here to the answer 
secundum viam philosophorum. The third position is that of natural 
philosophy, which, containing only true propositions, is equated with 
the lumen naturale. From this point of view, the question must be left 
open. 


Lindores then evaluates the different opinions concerning the human 
intellect on the background of his distinction between the various levels 
of knowledge. His conclusions may be summarised as follows: 
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1. The six tenets of faith cited above are ex fide tenendum such that, if 
someone holds an opposing opinion, «he would think wickedly of 
the faith and would be a heretic» (male sentiret de fide et esset 
haereticus). A rather unusual remark in a commentary on Aristotle, 
foreshadowing Lindores' later career as an inquisitor ? 


2. Secundum viam philosophorum and also naturaliter loquendo, 
Alexander's opinion is more probable than Averroes'. As many 
masters hold that Alexander put forward his opinion only secun- 
dum viam philosophorum, he is even regarded to be fidelis et 
catholicus. Anyone who wants to hold the opinio Alexandri can 
easily solve the arguments of Averroes. 

3. In lumine naturali the question cannot be answered as it exceeds 
the capacity of man's reason. 


Compared to the position of John Buridan, Lawrence of Lindores' 
solution is a more conciliatory one. Whereas for Buridan there is a 
certain divergence between reason and the Catholic faith in this mat- 
ter!0, exemplified e.g. in his statement: «If there were not the Catholic 
faith, I would follow Alexander», in Lindores there is no such conflict 
as for him the question simply exceeds the capacity of human reason. 


I will conclude with a few glances at Lindores' fortune in the 15th 
century, the Wirkungsgeschichte. There a lot of research is still to be 
done, as most of the relevant texts remain unedited, but some stages of 
the spread of Lindores' thought may be listed briefly as follows!!: Both 
the Physics and the De Anima were copied quite early in Prague, in 
1406 and 1408, respectively. From there Lindores' texts went to Poland 
to the University of Cracow, where his reception is relatively well 
known due to the research of Polish scholars. Benedict Hesse of 
Cracow, the most important figure at the University of Cracow from 
about 1420 to his death in 1456, draws heavily on Lindores’ Physics, as 


10 Compare e.g. A. MAIER, « Das Prinzip der doppelten Wahrheit », in EAD. 
Metaphysische Hintergründe der spätscholastischen Naturphilosophie (Studien zur 
Naturphilosophie der Spátscholastik, IV), Rome, 1955, p. 27 : « Das Ganze ist ein 
typisches und überdies recht anschauliches Beispiel für das Bekenntnis zu einer 
doppelten Wahrheit. Für Buridan treten das Weltbild des Christen und des philoso- 
phus naturalis deutlich auseinander ». 

11 See L. Moonan, « The scientific writings... », passim. 
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becomes evident from Hesse’s voluminous commentary on the Physics, 
written around 1421!2. The accompanying footnotes in Wielgus’ criti- 
cal edition of this text reveal the large extent to which Hesse makes use 
not only directly of Buridan’s commentary, but also of Lindores’ text. 
Hesse especially uses, and often almost verbatim copies the parts 
containing notabilia, i.e. those passages where Lindores states defini- 
tions, clarifies the concepts used, distinguishes between different 
meanings of the terms involved and so on. This procedure seems to be 
a characteristic trait of Lindores’ writings, once again showing their 
usefulness as didactic texts, in this regard superior even to Buridan’s 
commentaries. An equally strong influence of Lindores’ texts can also 
be found in Benedict Hesse’s still unedited commentary on the De 
anima!3, 


The other steps in the dissemination of Lindores’ philosophy are 
much less known. Mention may be made here of the universities of 
Leipzig, where the De anima was copied in 1425, and Erfurt, where 
many of Lindores’ texts were kept in the libraries, and where a 
Magister de Stadis mentions Lindores’ opinions in his own commen- 
tary on the Physics. Mention must also be made of two philosophers 
traditionally regarded as pupils of Lindores: The one, John Aurifaber, 
incepted as a master of arts in Paris in 1397 under Lindores and wrote a 
commentary on the Physics; the other is Nicholas of Amsterdam, who 
after 1422 was one of the leading figures at the University of Rostock 
in Germany. He was the author of commentaries on the Physics and on 
the De anima, and at least in the De anima commentary Lindores is 
mentioned. But as nearly all these above mentioned texts still have to 
be investigated and edited, nothing more can be said here about the 
extent to which Aurifaber and Nicholas actually were followers of 
Lindores. 


12 S. WiELGUS (ed.), Benedictus Hesse: Quaestiones super octo libros 
‘Physicorum’ Aristotelis, Wroctaw, 1984. 

13 See B. BuRRICHTER and T. DEWENDER, « Die Diskussion der Frage nach der 
Unsterblichkeit in den Quaestiones in libros De anima des Benedikt Hesse von 
Krakau », in PLUTA (ed.), Die Philosophie im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert, pp. 573-602. 
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APPENDIX 


Lawrence of Lindores: Quaestiones physicorum VIII, q.9 (Krakow, 
BJ 705, f. 181ra-b). 


Utrum primus motor, qui est Deus gloriosus, sit infiniti vigoris 


Quantum ad tertium (scil. articulum) est primum dubium : Utrum proiectum 
post exitum a manu proicientis moveatur ab aere. 


Et videtur, quod non, quia, si sic, non videtur, qualiter magnum grave 
moveretur velocius per aerem quam parvum grave, quia, si aer moveret 
insequendo vel pellendo mobile, sequitur, quod facilius moveret parvum 
quam magnum. 


In oppositum est, quod hic in fine octavi implicat!4. 


Pro isto notandum, quod de isto dubio fuerunt diversae opiniones, ut patet 
in textu. Quidam enim dixerunt, quod proiectum et cetera movetur ab aere 
per antiparistasim. Alii dixerunt, quod movetur ab aere insequente mobile, 
et huius opinionis fuit Philosophus, tamen est falsa. Alii dixerunt, quod 
proiciens movet aerem sibi propinquum, et ille alium, et ille alium et sic 
consequenter usque ad aerem tangentem lapidem vel proiectum. 


Sed istis non obstantibus est prima conclusio: Proiectum post exitum a 
manu proicientis non movetur ab aere insequente. 


Patet conclusio. Primo : Experientia est, quod, si proiectum moveatur per 
aquam, aqua non insequitur proiectum, et tamen ipsum ita moveretur ab 
aqua sicut ab aere. Item : Non videtur, quomodo aer moveret tantum mobile 
sicut est mola fabri quamdiu movetur (add. mo sed del.), postquam motor 
dimisit (181rb) eam. 


Secunda conclusio: Proiecta moventur a quadam qualitate, quae vocatur 
impetus, quam proiciens imprimit in proiectum. 


Patet, quia non videtur, a quo alio moveretur. Etiam ponendo istum impe- 
tum salvamus omnia. Per hoc enim salvamus, qualiter!? maius grave 


14 <In oppositum est Philosophus in fine octavi in penultimo capitulo» (Erfurt, 
CA F 343, f. 177vb). 
15 «quare» (Erfurt, CA F 343, f. 178ra). 
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velocius movetur quam minus!6, quia certe maior impetus imprimitur in 
eo. 


Sed tunc dubium est, quod dicendum est ad Philosophum tenentem 
oppositum. 


Dicitur, quod ipse fuit illius opinionis. 


Dico secundo, quod, quando dicit, quod movetur ab et cetera, quod ly ab 
non importat causam efficientem proprie dictam, sed causam sine qua non, 
et hoc est verum, ut sententiat. 


Item aliud dubium iuxta hoc: Utrum talis impetus sit motus vel utrum sit 
naturae permanentis vel succesivae. 


Dico ad primum, quod non est motus, sed est causa motus. 


De secunda parte habetur in secundo Caeli et in materia de reflexionibus, 
scilicet de quiete media in puncto reflexionis. 


Ruhr-Universität Bochum 


16 <leve> (Erfurt, CA F 343, f. 178ra). 


DAVID LUSCOMBE 


THE ETHICS AND THE POLITICS IN BRITAIN 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


The first Englishman to comment on the Nicomachean Ethics appar- 
ently did so in Paris c. 1240. The commentary, on the first three books 
only, is usually attributed to Robert Kilwardby before he entered the 
Dominican order and before he began his career at Oxford. As George 
Wieland has shown!, Kilwardby correctly explained that Aristotle in 
the first book of the Ethics discussed the happiness to be found in polit- 
ical life, in doctrina civilis, not the happiness which may come after 
death or the happiness which may attend contemplation. Kilwardby did 
not have access to the whole of Aristotle’s work; he wrote before 
Robert Grosseteste made his translation of the Ethics and was therefore 
not in a position to know that for Aristotle also the true happiness of 
contemplation lies beyond the life of politics and belongs to the 
theoretical life. Kilwardby does, however, witness to the growth of 
interest and debate during the 1230s and 1240s over the nature of 
happiness and of ethics. 


A second contemporary witness is an anonymous commentary on 
the Ethics wrongly attributed to John Peckham. As Wieland has again 
shown?, the commentator based his interpretations of the intellectual 
(as distinct from the moral) virtues, and of what Aristotle meant by 
happiness, upon the first three books only; these were almost the only 
parts of the Nicomachean Ethics available before the later 1240s. He 
interpreted the intellectual virtues in a Christian manner, as contem- 
plation and love of the highest good for its own sake. 


1 G. WIELAND, « The reception and interpretation of Aristotle's Ethics », in The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, eds. N. KRETZMANN, A. KENNY, 
J. Pinsorg, Cambridge, 1982, p. 677. Wieland studied the unprinted text found in the 
Cambridge MS, Peterhouse 206. 

2 Ip., « The reception... », pp. 658-659. 
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Robert Grosseteste revolutionised the situation around the years 
1246/1247. His contribution was enormous in its objectives, in its 
scope and in its influence. He had before him in Lincoln a collection of 
texts and commentaries that had apparently been assembled into a 
corpus in Constantinople in the first half of the twelfth century under 
the patronage of Anna Comnena?. In addition to all ten books of the 
Nicomachean Ethics this collection included Greek commentaries by 
Aspasius who wrote in the early second century AD, by an anonymous 
commentator or commentators of the third century, by Eustratius of 
Nicaea and Michael of Ephesus who lived in the eleventh century, and 
finally by another more recent commentator. Grosseteste also had with 
him his team of translators, Robert the Greek, Nicholas the Greek and 
John of Basingstoke. In addition, he had available to him the help of 
existing partial translations into Latin. He and his collaborators trans- 
lated the whole of this Greek corpus. Grosseteste added an Index to the 
Ethics and wrote numerous comments, known as the Notulae 
Lincolnienses. He also translated two pseudo-Aristotelian works, De 
laudabilibus bonis and De passionibus. Grosseteste’s annotations show 
how robustly he took issue with Aristotle in the name of Christianity, 
for example over the morality of telling lies. His translation of the 
Ethics survives in some 300 manuscripts and it has become something 
of a cliché to remark that Grosseteste made possible for the first time in 
the medieval west the full study of Aristotelian moral philosophy. 


3 The Greek Commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle in the Latin 
translation of Robert Grosseteste, I-, ed. H.P.F. MERCKEN (Corpus Latinum Commen- 
tariorum in Aristotelem Graecorum, 6-), Leiden, 1973-. Ethica Nicomachea. 
Translatio Roberti Grosseteste Lincolniensis sive « Liber Ethicorum ». A. Recensio 
Pura, B. Recensio Recognita, ed. R.A. GAUTHIER (Aristoteles latinus, XXVI. 1-3, 
fasciculi III-IV), Leiden, 1972-1973. See also B.G. Dop, « Aristoteles latinus », in The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, pp. 52, 61, 77, 79 ; J. McEvoy, 
The Philosophy of Robert Grosseteste, Oxford, 1983, pp. 471-477 ; F.M. Powicke, 
« Robert Grosseteste and the Nicomachean Ethics », in Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 16 (1930), pp. 85-104 ; S.H. THoMsoN, « The ‘Notule’ of Grosseteste on the 
Nicomachean Ethics », in Proceedings of the British Academy, 19 (1933), pp. 195- 
218 ; J. DuNBABIN, « Robert Grosseteste as Translator, Transmitter and Commentator ` 
The *Nicomachean Ethics' », in Traditio, 28 (1972), pp. 460-472. 
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Grosseteste himself made very public use of his new knowledge. As 
Sir Richard Southern has written? the main inspiration behind his 
‘great speech’, which was read to the cardinals at Lyons on Friday 13 
May 1250, comes from the Ethics. His particular protest was against 
the high charges levied by the archbishop of Canterbury when 
conducting papal business in England, but Grosseteste also inveighed 
more generally against the obstacles placed by the papacy upon the 
ability of a bishop to fulfil his pastoral tasks. His mind was full of the 
principles of just government and of law based on reason. He lectured 
the curia on the difference between epieikeia and akribodikaios, 
between reasonableness, equity and concern for the common good on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, sticking to the letter of the law in 
all circumstances. Of epieikeia he wrote in one of his Notulae that it is 
a word with many meanings, both inward meanings such as the quality 
of thoughtfulness, and outward meanings such as the quality of 
moderation in the application of the positive law?. Grosseteste failed in 
his appeal but early in the following year, 1251, he sent to his friend 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, that part of his speech which 
dealt with the difference between just rule and tyranny®. 


Grosseteste’s translation entered the mainstream of medieval life 
and thought. Within a mere three or four years the Latin version 
provided the basis for Albertus Magnus’ Quaestiones. And it found 
outlets in the pulpit. As Dr. Jenny Swanson has shown, John of Wales 
made use of the Ethics in his enormously popular manuals for 
preachers, the Breviloquium, Communiloquium and Compendiloquium. 
John was lector to the Franciscan community in Oxford from c. 1259 to 


4 Robert Grosseteste : The Growth of an English Mind in Medieval Europe, 
Oxford, 1986, pp. 287-289. For Grosseteste’s text see S. GIEBEN, « Robert Grosseteste 
at the papal curia, Lyons 1250: edition of the documents », in Collectanea 
Franciscana, 41 (1971), pp. 340-393. 

5 Cited in translation by SOUTHERN, Robert Grosseteste..., p. 289, from 
M. GRABMANN, « Forschungen über die lateinischen Aristoteles Übersetzungen des 
xm. Jahrhunderts », in Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 17 
(1916), p. 252. 

D SouTHERN, Robert Grosseteste..., p. 289, citing a letter (no. 25) from Adam 
Marsh to Grosseteste printed in the Monumenta Franciscana, ed. J.S. BREWER (Rerum 
Britannicarum Medii Aevi Scriptores [Rolls Series]), London, 1858, p. 110. 
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1262 before going on to become Regent Master of Theology in Paris in 
1281. All three manuals cite the Commentator in Ethicis, that is 
Grosseteste or perhaps one of the Greek commentators whose work he 
translated. John’s manuals were copied again and again all over Europe 
throughout the later Middle Ages’. 


It has been suggested that during the later Middle Ages Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics received less attention within the universities than 
Aristotle’s natural philosophy and metaphysics and logic, and also that 
the Ethics, although never condemned, was not adopted as a regular 
textbook in Faculties of Arts until the second half of the fourteenth 
century. Only from this date and during the fifteenth century was it 
studied intensively and only with the humanists in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century did moral philosophy gain an ascendancy over natural 
philosophy$. 


With respect to England, some of these impressions deserve to be 
modified. It is not obvious that the Ethics gained less attention in 
England than the Metaphysics or that it lacked commentators in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, or indeed that it was more inten- 
sively studied and taught in the fifteenth century. In the History of 
Oxford University James Weisheipl has advised that the requirement to 
teach a text may first appear in official documents long after its use for 


7 J. Swanson, John of Wales. A Study of the Works and Ideas of a Thirteenth- 
Century Friar (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, Fourth Series, 10), 
Cambridge, 1989, pp. 7, 46, 62, 69, 105, 121-123, 140, 199. 

8 Cf. WIELAND, « The reception... », p. 657 (with reference to the survey by 
R.A. GAUTHIER and J.I. JoLIF of « L'Éthique à Nicomaque dans le moyen áge latin », 
in their Aristote. L'Éthique à Nicomaque, 2nd edition, I, Premiere partie, Introduction, 
Louvain, 1970, pp. 111-146 and to G. HEIDINGSFELDER, Albert von Sachsen : Sein 
Lebensgang und sein Kommentar zur nikomachischen Ethik des Aristoteles [Beitráge 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 22. 3-4], Münster, 1921, pp. 55ff.), 
p. 670. In « The reception... » Wieland surveys many question collections and 
commentaries on the Ethics from the 13th century. See also G. WIELAND, Ethica, 
scientia practica : die Angdnge der philosophischen Ethik im 13. Jahrhundert 
(Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie im Mittelalter, N.F., 21), 
Münster, 1981. 
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teaching has actually begun?, and John Fletcher has shown that a 
statute before 1313 listed the Politics and Ethics among the books to be 
lectured upon to bachelors!?. In other words, Aristotle’s moral philos- 
ophy was introduced into teaching before the end of the thirteenth 
century and quaestiones on the Ethics were discussed in the Arts 
Faculty in Oxford before the end of the thirteenth century. Quaestiones, 
however, presuppose literal exposition of the text!!. Moreover, the 
evidence so carefully collected by Charles Lohr seems to me to suggest 
a fairly continuous tradition of commentary upon the Ethics from at 
least the late thirteenth century onwards!?. Certainly, examples recur 
reasonably frequently. Robert Crowche or Cross, the Franciscan lector 
in Oxford, wrote a commentary In Ethica in 1278/12795. Quaestiones 
on the Ethics were pursued by John of Tytynsale, Fellow of Merton 
College Oxford, c. 128314 and possibly by William Walcote, fl. 1291- 
130855, John Wilton, an Augustinian Friar at Oxford who died c. 1310, 
had earlier written a Commentary In Ethica (now lost)!6. The Carmelite 
John Baconthorpe (d. ca. 1348) also wrote a lost commentary In libros 


9 J. Weisheit, « Science in the Thirteenth Century », in The History of the 
University of Oxford, 1, The Early Oxford Schools, ed. J.1. Carro, Oxford, 1984, 
pp. 461-462. 

10 J, Fuercher, « The Faculty of Arts », ibid., pp. 384-385. 

11 WEISHEIPL, « Science in the Thirteenth Century », p. 461. 

12 Ch. Long, « Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries », in Traditio, 23 (1967), 
pp. 313-413, 24 (1968), pp. 149-245, 26 (1970), pp. 135-216, 27 (1971), pp. 251-351, 
28 (1972), pp. 281-381, 29 (1973), pp. 93-197, 30 (1974), pp. 119-144. Additional 
information on MSS containing Aristotelian writings as well as commentaries upon 
these is given by Ch. LoHR, « Aristotelica Britannica », in Theologie und Philosophie, 
58 (1978), pp. 79-101. In this paper I do not propose to cite each and every MS listed 
by Lohr and containing a copy of the Ethics or the Politics or a commentary upon one 
or the other of these works, but it is from these invaluable studies by Lohr that I have 
derived most of the information presented below. 

13 Lom, in Traditio, 29 (1973), pp. 99-100. 

14 Lom, in Traditio, 27 (1971), p. 289 with reference to Durham Cathedral 
Library MS C.IV 20. 

15 WrISHEIPL, « Science in the Thirteenth Century », p. 461, n. 5 with reference to 
Oriel College, Oxford MS, 33. 

16 Lom, in Traditio, 27 (1971), p. 303. 
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Ethicorum". Roger Swyneshead, who taught in Oxford from c. 1330, 
wrote a lost commentary In Ethica!8. From the fourteenth century also 
Fr Lohr lists an anonymous set of Conclusiones libri Ethicorum and an 
anonymous list of quaestiones on the Ethics, books I-IV!9. Richard 
Kilvington (d. 1361) also wrote Quaestiones morales which deal with 
problems found in the Ethics20, 


This is a steady rate of occurrence, not as steady or as frequent as 
Lohr's evidence concerning writings on logic and on natural philos- 
ophy, but more substantial than the evidence of commentaries on the 
Metaphysics. It may be that the absence of commentaries written by 
such leading figures as Duns Scotus and William Ockham has distorted 
the perspective and led to the supposition — which seems mistaken — 
that the study of ethics by university masters lagged well behind that of 
other parts of philosophy?!. 


With Richard Kilvington we reach the circle of Richard de Bury, the 
great book collector and bishop of Durham from 1333 to 1345. 
Kilvington was employed by him by the year 1344. Between 1333 and 
1345 Walter Burley wrote a commentary on the Ethics which he dedi- 
cated to Richard de Bury. Burley tells us that he had already written a 
more extensive commentary, presumably before he entered Richard's 
household and perhaps while at Oxford or Paris. Walter shows knowl- 
edge of Grosseteste's Notulae and of Aquinas's commentary22, From 
the late fourteenth century we have further evidence of commentaries 
written by Richard of Lavenham, the Carmelite friar whose In Ethica is 


17 Long, in Traditio, 26 (1970), pp. 154-155. 

18 Long, in Traditio, 29 (1973), p. 122. 

19 Lon, in Traditio, 29 (1973), p. 146 with reference to Oxford, Balliol College 
MS 108 and Merton College MS 292 respectively. 

20 WIELAND, « The reception... », p. 666 ; Louk, in Traditio, 28 (1972), pp. 392- 
393. 

21 WIELAND, « The reception... », p. 666, writes that an increasing number of 
theologians, but not philosophers, commented on the Ethics in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

22 He was expressly relying on Grosseteste's commentary on the Ethics and on 
Grosseteste’s translation of the commentary written by Eustratius. WIELAND, « The 
reception... », p. 667 ; LoHR, in Traditio, 24 (1968), pp. 185-186. 
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now lost?3, and by Thomas Netter of Walden whose commentary is 
also now lost?*, and also of Quaestiones Ethicorum written by the 
Cistercian William Slade who studied in Oxford before becoming 
abbot of Buckfast in 139825. In addition Quaestiones morales 
philosophiae were written by John Dedecus who perhaps taught in 
Oxford in the fourteenth century?6, 


For the fifteenth century Damian Leader in his volume in the 
History of Cambridge University has assembled evidence from 
Cambridge. We find that interest was shown in the Quaestiones of John 
Dedecus and in the making of copies of the Ethics as well as of 
Burley's commentary. Thomas Wryght of Pembroke Hall cuts a 
substantial figure in the Cambridge scene: when he died in 1488 he 
owned a copy of Grosseteste's Commentary as well as copies of the 
Ethics and Politics which show evidence of much study of Aquinas's 
commentaries?7. Leader also mentions copies of the Ethics, both in 
Oxford and Cambridge, that were usually annotated. Examples are 
provided by Robert Hacumblen of King's College, Cambridge (M.A., 
1480) who copied the Ethics with comments?8, and by Dr. Thomas 
Chaundler who gave a well-used copy of Burley on the Ethics to New 
College Oxford in 145529. Moreover, John Howson in St Edmund's 
Hostel, Cambridge copied the Questiones of John Dedecus while 
preparing for his M.A. degree in 146730, The fifteenth-century lay 
antiquarian William Worcestre also knew the work?!. 


23 Long, in Traditio, 28 (1972), pp. 393-394. 

24 LoHR, in Traditio, 29 (1973), p. 184. 

25 Lom, in Traditio, 24 (1968), p. 209. 

26 A.B. EMDEN, Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D.1500, I, 
Oxford, 3 volumes, 1957-1959, p. 555 ; D.R. LEADER, A History of the University of 
Cambridge, vol. 1. The University to 1546, Cambridge, 1988, p. 165. 

27 LEADER, A History..., p. 167. 

28 LEADER, A History..., p. 165 ; King's College, Cambridge, MS 11. 

29 LEADER, A History..., p. 166. 

30 LEADER, A History..., p. 165 ; Gonville and Caius College MS 369/591. 

31 The Paston Letters, II, ed. N. Davis, Oxford, 1976, p. 203. He also wrote a 
book called Saienges of Philosophers for his patron Sir John Fastolf. 
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Reference to the teaching of ethics in the Statutes and in Graces in 
the two English Universities only begins to be made from the late 
fourteenth century??. A Cambridge statute of the year 1390 requires 
bachelors to hear ordinary lectures on all the books of the Ethics during 
their three year course. A similar Oxford statute exists from the year 
143133, Damian Leader has questioned whether the statutes were effec- 
tively applied because mention of lectures or disputations in moral 
philosophy is rarely come by34. Two suggestions may be made about 
this. The first is that the writing of quaestiones on the Ethics at Oxford 
antedates the statute evidence by more than a hundred years. Secondly, 
the scarcity of evidence for disputations and the decline, if not disap- 
pearance, of quaestiones in the late middle ages does not mean that the 
Ethics was not given private attention. Annotated copies of the Ethics 
show that personal study persisted. 


A new impetus came with the growth of humanism. The humanists 
both gave ethics a more practical twist and coupled it with the study of 
rhetoric. And they took attention away from natural philosophy. 
Leonardo Bruni’s new translation of the Ethics came to England during 
the fifteenth century. It was in fact a new version of Grosseteste’s 
translation and, although done in 1416/1417, it arrived slowly and late. 
But five copies in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, derive from Duke 
Humfrey’s benefactions which were recorded in the list of his gifts in 
144436, A copy was bequeathed to Lincoln College Oxford by Robert 
Flemyng37. Transcriptions were made in Oxford in 1472 by John Gold, 


32 Of the Scottish universities I am ill-equipped to write, but it should be noted 
that Lohr in « Aristotelica Britannica », cited above (n. 12), lists a number of MSS 
which are in the libraries of Scottish universities founded in the Middle Ages: 
Aberdeen 254 (15th. century : Politics translated by L. Bruni), 263 (15th century : 
anonymous commentary on the Ethics in the nova translatio and copied at Cologne) ; 
Glasgow, Hunter 245 (1440 : Politica and Ethica in Bruni’s translation) ; St Andrews 
olim T 3, 12 (14th century : Politics in the translation of William of Moerbeke). 

33 Leaner, A History..., p. 95. 

34 Leaper, A History..., p. 163. 

35 Lou, in Traditio, 27 (1971), pp. 316-320. 

36 M B. Parkes, « The Provision of Books », in The History of the University of 
Oxford, II, Late Medieval Oxford, eds. J. Carro and R. Evans, Oxford, 1992, p. 480. 

37 Lincoln College MS 21 ; LEADER, A History..., p. 238 and n. 
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M.A.?5, and in Cambridge in the 1450s or 1460s (together with the 
commentary by Aquinas) by William Reynoldson. Reynoldson’s copy 
was in time to be annotated by, among others, Thomas Cranmer39. 
Bruni’s translation was printed in Oxford in 1479. 


The first humanist who lectured on rhetoric in Cambridge lectured 
there on both the Ethics as well as the Rhetorica ad Herennium in 
1476-1477. This was the Italian Franciscan Lorenzo Guglielmo 
Traversagni di Savoria. In his book called the Nova rhetorica, which 
Caxton printed in 1479, Traversagni showed the Christian purpose 
which underlay his teaching of rhetoric: rhetoric was both a liberal art 
and the art of preaching ; its purpose was to promote ethics40, 


xX k x 


The Politics made far less of an impact than the Ethics. Professor 
Quentin Skinner has written that, in the half century after the trans- 
lation of the Politics made by William of Moerbeke c.12604!, the 
keenest interest was shown in it by Italians who (like Aristotle) 
focussed upon the city state as the principal object of political analysis. 
In northern Europe perhaps there was a greater interest in the topics of 
law and kingship*?. However, William Ockham may be an exception to 
the rule: as Roberto Lambertini has recently shown, Ockham in his 
Dialogus used Aristotle’s Politics flexibly to support his own ecclesi- 
ology; possibly Ockham used for this purpose a still unidentified 
commentary or glosses on Aristotle’s text#. 


38 Magdalen College, Oxford, MS Lat. 49. Cf. PARKEs, « The Provision of 
Books », p. 427 ; LEADER, A History..., p. 166 and n. 

39 LEADER, A History..., p. 166 with reference to British Library MS, Royal 9. Ei 

40 LEADER, A History..., p. 120. 

41 Eg, p. MicHAUD-QuaNTIN, Politica (Libri I-II.11). Translatio Prior Imperfecta 
interprete Guillelmo de Moerbeka (?) (Aristoteles Latinus, 29.1), Bruges-Paris, 1961. 

42 Q. SKINNER, « Political Philosophy », in The Cambridge History of Renaissance 
Philosophy, eds. C.B. SCHMITT, Q. SKINNER, E. KESSLER, J. KRAYE, Cambridge, 1988, 
chapter 12, p. 395, with reference to N. RUBINSTEIN, The Renaissance : Essays in 
Interpretation, London, 1982, pp. 153-200. Also, Q. SkiNNER, The Foundations of 
Modern Political Thought, 1, Cambridge, 1978, p. 51. 

43 R. LAMBERTINI, « Wilhelm von Ockham als Leser der ‘Politica’. Zur Rezeption 
der politischen Theorie des Aristoteles in der Ekklesiologie Ockhams, » in Das 
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The most distinctive contribution made in fourteenth century 
England was that of Walter Burley. In the Prologue to his Commentary 
he declares that he wrote on the request of Richard of Bentworth, 
bishop of London from 1338 to 1339. He dedicated his work to his 
friend Richard de Bury, the bibliophile and bishop of Durham, and to 
Pope Clement VI^^. Essentially this commentary is a paraphrase of 
Aristotle's work and Burley's technique was mechanical : at the begin- 
ning of each book of the Politics he listed a number of questions which 
he had extracted. At the end of each book he provided an index of 
headings. Burley's own contributions are terse and largely lacking in 
character. But Dr. Jean Dunbabin has got behind this dull exterior and 
has shown that Burley demonstrates a preference for a collective form 
of government, for the involvement in government of councillors, 
judges and an assembly, as against the rulership of one man or the 
rulership of a few men of virtue. Burley gives the Parliament of 
England as an example. He was at the time of writing a clerk in the 
household of King Edward 11145. 


Publikum politischer Theorie im 14. Jahrhundert, ed. J. MiETHKE (Schriften des 
Historischen Kollegs, Kolloquien, 21), Munich, 1990, pp. 207-224. 

44 The Prologues are edited by A. Mater, « Zu Walter Burleys Politik- 
Kommentar », in Ausgehendes Mittelalter, I, Rome, 1964, pp. 93-99, here pp. 94-95 
(to Richard of Bury) and pp. 95-96 (to Pope Clement VI). 

45 J, DUNBABIN, « The reception and interpretation of Aristotle's 'Politics' », in 
The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, p. 729. In her chapter 
« Careers and Vocations », in The History of the University of Oxford, II, p. 587, 
Dr Dunbabin also writes that Burley could be read as being in favour of absolutism as 
well as of the rights of parliament. For further reading on Burley see, in The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, the bibliography on pp. 888-889. 
To this may be added : S. HARRISON THOMSON, « Walter Burley's Commentary on the 
Politics of Aristotle », in Mélanges A. Pelzer, Louvain, 1947, pp. 557-578 ; 
C. Martin, « Walter Burley », in Oxford Studies presented to Daniel Callus (Oxford 
Historical Society, n.s. 16), Oxford, 1964 and L.J. DALv, « Some Notes on Walter 
Burley's Commentary on the Politics », in Essays in Medieval History presented to 
Bertie Wilkinson, eds. T.A. SaNpovisr and M.R. Powicke, Toronto, 1969, pp. 270- 
281. 
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Anneliese Maier also revealed the double dedication of the work46. 
One prologue contains a dedication to Richard de Bury: here Burley 
explains pedantically his procedure for making distinctions and for 
dividing books into sections, sections into chapters, chapters into parts, 
and parts into sententiae, all with a view to making the Politics clearer 
to read. Apparently Richard, bishop of London, asked Walter Burley to 
use the text of Aristotle, not the translation by Moerbeke on the ground 
that the latter was unclear. Burley, however, did not know Greek and 
his distinctions are his attempt to clarify the Latin text. To this end he 
also provided some comments on Greek terms and examples taken 
from Greek history. 


The second dedication was accompanied by a presentation of 
Burley’s Commentaries on both the Politics and the Ethics to Pope 
Clement VI at Avignon in late 1343. Burley had been taught by 
Clement VI , when he was Pierre Rogier, in Paris around the year 1325. 
In this alternative Prologue Burley explained that his purpose had been 
to try to re-express the dicta of Aristotle in conclusiones in a syllogistic 
manner and in this way to achieve greater clarity. Burley’s commen- 
taries attracted attention in later times47. Leader mentions two copies at 
Pembroke Hall in the fifteenth century*® and a much used copy given 
to New College Oxford in 1455 by Dr. Thomas Chaundler?9. 


The De regimine principum, which was written by Giles of Rome in 
the late 1270s and which made much use of Aristotle’s Ethics and 
Politics, was a very popular work in late medieval England 5°, John 


46 See above n.44, also M. GRABMANN, « Die mittelalterlichen Kommentare zur 
Politik des Aristoteles », in Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, Heft 10 (1941), pp. 28-36 at pp. 32-36. 

47 For the known MSS see Long, in Traditio, 24 (1968), pp. 186-187. 

48 LEADER, A History..., pp. 166-167. The MSS are now Pembroke College 157 
and 158. 

49 New College MS 242 ; see LEADER, A History..., p. 166. 

50 Cf. Dr Jean Dunbabin’s observation concerning Giles’ work ` « It enjoyed wide 
circulation in Latin among the learned, was translated into all the major vernaculars of 
western Europe, and, even more significantly, it penetrated into the libraries of men in 
government », J. DunBABIn, The Cambridge History of Medieval Political Thought 
c.350-c. 1450, ed. J.H. Burns, Cambridge, 1988, p. 484 with reference to W. BERGES, 
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Kervyle, an Augustinian friar at York c. 1372, who wrote a (lost) 
commentary on the Politics, also composed tables arising from the De 
regimine principum as well as a summary or Abbreviatio of Aquinas’s 
commentary on the Politics5!. Similarly Thomas Hoccleve, c.1410- 
1412, used Giles’s work as well as Burley’s Commentary to write his 
own De regimine principum??. Leader mentions a well-used Oxford 
copy of Giles’s work (Bodleian Library, Hatton 15), which also 
contains Aquinas’s commentary on the Ethics, and a Cambridge MS 
(Pembroke College 158), which also contains Burley on the Politics53. 
In a Tractatus de regimine principum ad regem Henricum sextum, 
which may have been written in the late 1430s by a graduate involved 
in one of King Henry VI’s educational foundations, two chapters of 
Giles’s De regimine principum are inserted in their entirety54. Giles’s 
influence also pervades The III Consideracions Right Necesserye to the 
Good Governaunce of a Prince, which is the English translation, made 
in the mid-fifteenth century, of a French tract written in 134755, 


Later examples of knowledge of the Politics include John Argentein 
of King’s College Cambridge, when he graduated M.A. in 146756 and 
Thomas Wryght of Pembroke Hall (d. 1488) who owned and studied 


Die Furstenspiegel des hohen und späten Mittelalters, Hiersemann, 1938, pp. 320- 
328 and R.H. Jones, The Royal Policy of Richard II : Absolutism in the Later Middle 
Ages, Oxford, 1968, p. 144. For the manuscripts see G. Bruni, « ‘De Regimine 
Principum’ di Egidio Romano. Studio Bibliografico » in Aevum, 6 (1932), pp. 339- 
372. The ‘Trevisa’ translation into English has not been edited ; see A.J. PERRY, 
‘Dialogus inter Militem et Clericum’ (etc.) by John Trevisa (Early English Text 
Society, Original Series, 167), London, 1925, pp. xcvm-c. 

51 Lonr, in Traditio, 27 (1971), p. 252. 

52 Ed. T. WRIGHT, De regimine principum : a poem, by Thomas Occleve (The 
Roxburghe Club, 79), London, 1860. Also Hoccleve’s Works III. The Regement of 
Princes, ed. F.J. FURNIVALL (Early English Text Society, Extra Series, 72), London, 
1897. Cf. LEADER, A History..., p. 164. 

53 LEADER, A History..., p. 166. 

54 See J.-P. Gener, Four English Political Tracts of the Later Middle Ages 
(Camden Fourth Series, XVIII, Royal Historical Society), London, 1977, p. 169. 
Genet edits this work here, pp. 40-173. 

55 Ed. Genet, Four English Political Tracts..., pp. 174-219. 

56 LEADER, A History..., p. 165, with reference to Ip. « John Argentein and 
Learning in Medieval Cambridge », in Humanistica Lovaniensia, 33 (1984), pp. 71- 
85, here pp. 84-85. 
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the work?! Bruni translated the Politics as well as the Ethics. John 
Gold, who transcribed Bruni’s translation of the Ethics in Oxford in 
1472, also transcribed his translation of the Politics. 


However, I know of no further commentary on the Politics written 
after Burley. With a total of three commentaries on the Politics it can 
hardly be said that much academic interest was shown in England in 
teaching the text to students. Copies of Giles of Rome’s De regimine 
principum were far more prized than copies of the Politics59. In Dr. 
Dunbabin’s view both the Politics and the Ethics were surprisingly 
little exploited as sources of new political ideas in England in the late 
medieval period, even though Grosseteste and Burley laid foundations 
for such an exploitation$0. This is true for political thought, but the evi- 
dence surveyed earlier in this paper seems to suggest a higher level of 
interest in Aristotle’s ethics. 


The University of Sheffield 


57 See above p. 343 and n. 27. 

58 LEADER, A History..., p. 166 and above at pp. 344-345. 

59 Jones, The Royal Policy of Richard I1..., pp. 157 n. 31, 161 nn. 43 and 45, 

90 Dunsasın, « Careers and Vocations », pp. 587-588. Compare J.-P. Genet's 
comment : «the Aristotelian tradition was much more alive in France than in 
England ; if Walter Burley's Expositio super libros octo Politicorum Aristotelis was 
well known in the universities of England and France, Nicolas Oresme was actually to 
translate the Politiques, Ethiques and Yconomiques of Aristotle for King Charles V, 
while the Livre dou Tresor of Brunetto Latini made a useful French epitome of the 
Ethics available in many libraries », Four English Political Tracts..., p. xv. 
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THE RECEPTION AND USE OF ARISTOTLE’S WORKS 
IN THE COMMENTARIES ON BOOK I OF THE SENTENCES 
BY THE FRIAR PREACHERS IN THE EARLY YEARS 
OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


In his Prolegomena to the Summa fratris Alexandri, Victorin Doucet 
notes that the editors of the Summa have indicated over 1100 citations 
from Aristotle in this monumental Parisian work of the 1240s!. He then 
cites Roger Bacon who confirms the vast presence of Aristotle in the 
text that is attributed to Alexander of Hales. However, Bacon tells us 
that the large number of references to Aristotle should not overwhelm 
us: they are poorly understood and quoted only out of vanity2. 


In this study, we will examine in a parallel way the presence of 
Aristotle’s influence in some theological works in early Oxford. We 
will limit our study to the Commentaries on Book I of the Sentences by 
the first two Dominicans to explain Peter Lombard’s work: Richard 
Fishacre and Robert Kilwardby3. Oxford, in its early days, showed in 
its Arts Faculty a richer familiarity with Aristotle’s texts than did the 


! ALEXANDER DE HALES, Summa theologica, lib. III (Prolegomena), ed. V. Doucet, 
Quaracchi, Collegium S. Bonaventurae, 1948, pp. 97-119. Doucet, at the beginning of 
his treatment, also summarizes the scholarship on the uses of Aristotle by Philip the 
Chancellor, William of Auvergne, and Roland of Cremona, frequent users of Aristotle 
at Paris. 

2 Ibid., p. 98. Cf. Fr. Rogeri Bacon opera quadam hactenus inedita, ed. 
J.S. BREWER, London, 1859, p. 356: « [...] Illa Summa [...] plures habet falsitates et 
vanitates philosophiae ». 

3 We are now presently editing Book I of RicHARD FisHacre, Commentarium in 
librum primum Sententiarum, and will quote the text according to one of the principal 
manuscripts of the work, Bibl. Vaticana, cod. Ottob. lat. 294. The text of Book I of 
Kilwardby’s commentary has been edited by Johannes Schneider. See ROBERT 
KILWARDBY, Quaestiones in librum primum Sententiarum, Munich, Verlag der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1986. 
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same Faculty at Paris, where the prohibitions from 1210 onwards 
prevented public lectures on his libri naturales. Oxford had no such 
prohibitions, and Robert Grosseteste, Adam of Buckfield, and Roger 
Bacon were well-respected as Aristotelian commentators, and in 
Grosseteste’s case, as an able Aristotelian translator. It was Bacon who 
had to be invited to Paris in the early 1240s to introduce certain works 
of Aristotle into the curriculum of the arts faculty*. Our concentration, 
however, will be on Aristotle’s influence in the Theology Faculty as its 
curriculum was developing at Oxford. It is not the quantity of citations 
from the Philosopher’s works that will be our focus. We will rather 
center our attention on the way in which his texts are understood and 
used by these first English Dominicans in their theological writings. 


A number of the Aristotelian citations in Richard Fishacre could 
well be from a collection or florilegium of authorities similar to the 
later Auctoritates Aristotelis published by Jacqueline Hamesse>. The 
quotes are standard «one-liners» that every schoolboy could recite: 
« Omnis homo natura scire desiderat », « Deficiente sensu, necesse est 
scientiam deficere », or «Intellectus noster se habet ad manifestissima 
naturae sicut oculi noctuae ad lumen solis»$. The same or similar 
quotations are found in the Quaestiones in librum primum Senten- 
tiarum of Kilwardby?. Such citations from the Philosopher parallel the 
famous quotes from Cicero? or Seneca? likewise cited by our two 
Dominicans. 


4 Cf. J. McEvoy, The Philosophy of Robert Grosseteste, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1982, pp. 19-20. 

5 J. HAMESSE, Les Auctoritates Aristotelis : Un florilége médiéval, Etude historique 
et édition critique (Philosophes médiévaux, t. 17), Louvain-Paris, Publications 
universitaires et Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1974. 

6 Such citations are found in FISHACRE's Prologus in I Sententiarum, ed. R.J. LONG, 
in Mediaeval Studies, 34 (1972), pp. 80-81, and in Commentarium in I Sententiarum, 
d. 2 (cod. cit. , f. 5vb). 

7 Cf. ROBERT KILWARDBY, Quaestiones in librum primum Sententiarum, 
ed. J. SCHNEIDER, München, Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1986, q. 15, p. 38; q. 4, p. 11: « omnis doctrina et disciplina intellectiva ex praeexis- 
tenti fit cognitione » ; q. 12, p. 29 : « Scientia est de universalibus ». 

8 For Cicero, cf. ROBERT KILWARDBY, ibid., q. 30, p. 65 : « [...] Honestum est quod 
sua vi nos allicit ad sese, non emulumento captans aliquo, sed trahens sua dignitate ». 
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The knowledge each of our Dominican authors has of Aristotle 
cannot, however, be reduced to florilegia-type sources. Already back in 
1930, Franz Pelster underlined the extensive knowledge Fishacre had 
of the libri physici (Physica, De coelo et mundo, De generatione et 
corruptione, De meteoris, De anima, Parva naturalia, De animalibus), 
as well as the Metaphysica vetus and Ethica vetus!®. Kilwardby’s refer- 
ences to Aristotle would force us to extend the list even more!!. 


Three years after Pelster’s notice, Dorothea Sharp attempted an 
analysis of the use that Fishacre made of this extensive knowledge of 
Aristotle’s philosophy. She found a preponderance of theological over 
philosophical interests in Fishacre, a decided Augustinian leaning, and 
an appreciation of Aristotle that — «possibly because of the condem- 
nations of Aristotle at Paris — failed to ripen into a really systematic 
study of Aristotle »12. 


The prohibitions at Paris against the public reading of Aristotle’s 
libri naturales, or the condemnations of 1270 or 1277, however, can 
hardly explain why Fishacre’s and Kilwardby’s appreciations of the 
Philosopher «failed to ripen into a really systematic study of 
Aristotle ». Such prohibitions, as we have said, did not exist at Oxford, 
and the condemnations of the radical Aristotelians came after the 
academic contributions of both Fishacre and Kilwardby. The reason 
why our Dominicans did not develop a systematic study of Aristotle in 
their Sentences commentaries has to be located in their attitudes toward 
philosophy and the role they granted it in their theological works. 


The quotation is from the De inventione, 2, 157, ed. E. STROEBEL, Lipsiae, 1915, 
p. 146b 20-22. 

9 For Seneca, cf. RICHARDUS FisHACRE, Commentarium in I Sent., d. 2, cod. cit., 
f. 6ra : « nulla sine socio iocunda possessio ». This citation is from Ad Lucilium, I, 6, 
4, ed. F. PRÉcHac, Lettres à Lucilius, 2° ed., 1967, t. I, p. 274, n. 17: « Nullius rei 
iocunda est possessio sine socio ». 

10 F, Pevsrer, « Das Leben und die Schriften des Oxforder Dominikanerlehrers 
Richard Fishacre (11248) » in Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie, 54 (1930), p. 536. 

11 Besides the logical works, he also cites in Book I the De generatione anima- 
lium and De memoria et reminiscentia. 

12 DEE. Snar, « The Philosophy of Richard Fishacre (d. 1248) », in The New 
Scholasticism, 7 (1933), pp. 281-297 ; see especially p. 283. 
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Fishacre spells out the role of philosophy in theology in the intro- 
ductory sermon to his Commentarium in primum librum Senten- 
tiarum!3. He speaks of wisdom as found in three books: the book of 
life, the book of Scripture, and the book of creatures. The book of life 
is the wisdom of the divine mind. Although this book is now open to 
the gaze of the angels and blessed, we wayfarers have no direct access 
to this divine wisdom. So, any share in the divine wisdom that we 
might gain must have other sources. Before the fall of Adam, the book 
of creatures revealed the wisdom of God ; but left on our own, we can 
no longer discern in what way creatures speak of the divine wisdom. 
Such a judgment of man’s wounded powers necessarily denies to a 
human endeavor like philosophy an independent role in attaining divine 
wisdom. In the present life, we can discover divine wisdom only in the 
book of Sacred Scripture!4. This, however, does not rob the book of 
creatures of every role in leading us to divine wisdom. Indeed, the 
Scriptures speak to us in creaturely terms: «The kingdom of heaven is 
like a mustard seed», «I am the good shepherd», «Purge me with 
hyssop, and I shall be clean». We must study the book of creatures to 
know the nature of a mustard seed, or to discover the qualities of a 
good shepherd, or to learn about the nature of hyssop. In short, we must 
study the book of creatures to understand better the book of Scripture 
and the realities of which it speaks. We must examine the natural world 
of creatures to see to some degree what we have heard through the 
Scriptures. In a word, Fishacre’s procedure follows St. Augustine’s 
approach stated at the beginning of Book II of the De Trinitate ` «I will 
not be lazy in searching after the substance of God through his scripture 
and through his creation, for both of them are offered for our consid- 
eration, so that he may be sought and loved who inspired the former 
and created the latter »15. 


All knowledge of the natural world, including both liberal studies 
and the mechanical arts, and even including philosophy properly 
speaking, were justifiable « attendants and handmaids of this science », 


13 The text of this sermon has been edited by RJ. Long, « The Science of 
Theology according to Richard Fishacre», in Mediaeval Studies, 34 (1972), pp.71-98. 

14 Lona, « The Science of Theology... », pp. 80-81. 

15 AugusriNUS, De Trinitate II, c. 1 (PL 42, 845 ; CCL 50, 80). 
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argued Fishacre. « Since the individual sciences deal with particular 
parts of the universe, and the whole universe is related to the science of 
sacred Scripture as an example is to the science it is used to exemplify, 
it is clear that all the secular sciences work to make evident the exam- 
ples of this science of Scripture »!6. The role, then, of philosophy, 
whether taken in the sense of the whole collection of secular sciences 
or that special form of knowledge proper to the Platonists or to 
Aristotle, is to clarify or bring insight to what is spoken of in the 
Scriptures!7. Creation, and all the secular sciences dealing with the 
created world, including Aristotle's philosophy, are thus handmaids 
helping us to pursue the true wisdom of God revealed more adequately 
in the Scriptures!8. Although Fishacre mocks those who spend too 
much time courting the handmaids before pursuing the Scriptural 
mistress, he especially chides those who have spent little time with the 
handmaid, and who, being unacquainted with the other sciences, cannot 
bring forth theological children by illustrative teaching!?. 


When Fishacre's student, Robert Kilwardby, examines the role of 
the secular sciences, he stresses that they do not provide the starting 
point or source for the study of Scripture (hic non est continentia subal- 
ternationis sed principalitatis et famulatus?9). At a time when the 
signification of «handmaid» (ancilla) is slipping into new meanings, 
Kilwardby underlines the assisting role of a servant discipline — it 


16 Long, « The Science of Theology... », p. 85. 

17 For a detailed commentary on the opening sermon of Fishacre, see S.F. BRown, 
« Richard Fishacre on the Need for ‘Philosophy’ » in A Straight Path : Studies in 
Medieval Philosophy and Culture — Essays in Honor of Arthur Hyman, eds. R. LiNK- 
SALINGER et alii, Washington D.C., The Catholic University of America Press, 1988, 
pp. 23-36. 

18 Fishacre text in Long, « The Science of Theology... », p. 85 : « Hinc statim 
patet quod omnes aliae scientiae sunt huius pedisequae et ancillae. Cum enim 
singulae sint de singulis universi partibus, totum autem universum se habet ad hanc, 
sicut exemplum ad scientiam cuius est exemplum. Patet quod omnes aliae laborant ad 
declarationem exemplorum huius scientiae ». 

19 Jbid., pp. 85-87. 

20 Ropert KILwARDBY, Quaestiones..., q. 14, p. 35. On subalternation according to 
Kilwardby, see his De ortu scientiarum, ed. A. Jupy, London, The British Academy, 
1976, c. 32, pp. 115-118. 
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must always give its attention to the mistress. Aristotle is welcomed to 
serve in whatever way he can — but it is always to serve. Of course, 
since all knowledge has its source from God who gives it for the 
perfection of our rational soul or nature, metaphysics may agree with 
what is taught by the Scriptures in speculative matters, and ethics may 
be in accord with what the Scriptures teach in regard to virtues and the 
ways of living. Nothing concerning speculative truths taught by the 
Scriptures, however, has its source in metaphysics; nor does the 
Scriptural teaching concerning practical truths find its origin in ethical 
philosophy. In brief, Scriptural teaching is not subalternated to the 
philosophical sciences?!. The human sciences do not serve as its source 
but as its handmaids. 


THE USE OF SECULAR DISCIPLINES IN THEOLOGY 


In principle, then, it would seem that there is no opposition to the 
study of Aristotle, or of philosophy in the broad or special sense of the 
term, since God is the source of all knowledge properly pursued so that 
it leads to the perfection of our rational nature. If there were commen- 
taries on the speculative or ethical works of Aristotle by Fishacre or 
Kilwardby2?, or their predecessor, Robert Grosseteste, or their 
Franciscan contemporary at Oxford, Richard Rufus, we would expect 


21 Ropert KILWARDBY, De ortu... : c. 32: « Et nota quod haec convenientiam 
quandam habet cum philosophia speculativa et maxime cum metaphysica, et quandam 
cum activa et maxime cum morali sive ethica. Cum omni autem philosophia convenit 
in hoc, quod ‘omnis scientia a Domino Deo est’ (Ecclus. 1, 1) ad perficiendum 
animam rationalem vel naturam, magis autem cum metaphysica, quia utraque de 
divinis et separatis spiritibus agit, magis dico in speculativis, magis autem in activis 
cum ethica, quia utraque de moribus et virtutibus tractat. Nec tamen haec continetur 
sub philosophica speculativa, nec sub ethica vel activa philosophica, nec omnino sub 
philosophica ». 

22 On Kilwardby’s Quaestiones super Metaphysicam and Quaestiones super 
Physicam, see G. GAL, « Robert Kilwardby’s Questions on the Metaphysics and 
Physics of Aristotle », in Franciscan Studies, 13 (1953), pp. 7-28. 
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them to be sympathetic. We would also expect them to be made with a 
excusing judgment of Aristotle’s limitations and ignorance of the truths 
revealed in the Scriptures2?. When, however, we come to the use of 
secular disciplines in theological study, a somewhat different appreci- 
ation is required. All philosophical studies, even those which are 
properly philosophical, like Aristotle’s, are aimed at bringing greater 
understanding to the study of the realities manifested in the Scriptures. 
How do they do this? Let us see the ways. 


If we go back to one of the dicta of Aristotle, we can readily see that 
it is not taken in a strict Aristotelian sense. « All men by nature desire 
to know » is extended by Fishacre and Kilwardby in their commentaries 
on Lombard’s Sentences to the framework of Christian revelation 
where it means that all men by nature search for the wisdom in the 
divine mind that is revealed in the Scriptures?*. Properly speaking, the 
words of Aristotle are not given an Augustinian interpretation ; rather, 
they are given a Christian interpretation where both Aristotle and 
Augustine provide plausible arguments or confirmations for the 
Scriptural revelation. 


Aristotle is even found standing with Augustine in places where we 
would not expect him to have anything to say with his own voice. 
Kilwardby, in his question concerning whether there is a trinity of 
persons in God not only cites Augustine’s De Trinitate but also 
Aristotle’s De anima, where the Philosopher says that the most natural 


23 This seems likewise to be the attitude of mind of Philip the Chancellor and 
Alexander of Hales at Paris, at least in regard to the question concerning the eternity 
of the world. Cf. S.F. Brown, «The Eternity of the World Discussion at Early Oxford» 
in Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 22/1, Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1991, pp.260-262. 

24 RICHARDUS FISHACRE, Prologus in..., pp. 80-81: «Unde philosophus Aristoteles: 
"Omnis homo natura scire desiderat'. Non dixit scire hoc vel illud sed simpliciter, 
dans intelligere desiderium sciendi omnia esse nobis innatum [...]. Igitur desiderium 
sciendi omnia innatum est homini. Sed omnia scripta sunt in mente divina. Quid ergo 
necesse est homini desideranti scire omnia nisi in illum beatum librum inspicere ? » 
Robertus Kilwardby interprets this text of Aristotle to mean a search for verum ut 
verum and not hoc verum or istud verum. He informs us in Quaestiones..., q. 61, 
p. 175, that what we love when we love verum ut verum absolute is the divine truth 
(quid ipsius veri amatur solummodo). 
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act is the generation of another just like one's self25. Likewise, when he 
attempts to explain how the words of Matthew's Gospel (3, 17): « This 
is my beloved Son» are declaration of the Father speaking for the 
whole Trinity, he calls upon Aristotle to provide a simile: The whole 
army triumphs, and yet only the king says: « This is my victory »26. In a 
theological text of authors like Fishacre and Kilwardby the issue is not 
the literal meaning of Aristotle, for the Philosopher has nothing to say 
about the Trinity or the Incarnate Son of God. His text is read with the 
eyes of a declarative theologian?", where the purpose is to bring to 
revelation any examples or arguments that might lead the believer to 


25 ROBERT KiLwARDBY, Quaestiones..., q. 35, pp. 81-82 : « Et Aristoteles in II De 
anima (c. 4 : 415a 26-29) dicit quod ‘generare in naturalibus quaecumque perfecta 
sunt est facere alterum sicut est ipsum, animal quidem animal, plantam autem 
plantam’ ». 

26 Ropert KILWARDBY, Quaestiones..., q. 32, p. 73 : « Similiter cum dictum est 
*Hic est Filius meus dilectus', potest dici quod locutio actio est totius Trinitatis, 
passio Patris, quia hoc tota Trinitas loquitur Patri [...] . Forte simile aliquo modo 
potest esse quod totus exercitus triumphat regi, et solus rex dicit: Haec est mea 
victoria [...] ». Cf. Aristot., Metaph., 12, c. 10, 1075a 13-15. 

77 As a technical term 'declarative theology' does not exist at the time of Fishacre 
and Kilwardby. Peter Aureoli, in the prologue to his Scriptum super Primum 
Sententiarum (ed. E.M. Buytaert, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1953, I, p. 159) written in 
the middle of the second decade of the 14th century describes it in the following way : 
« In tertio autem processu, dum scilicet proceditur ad propositionem aliquam, de qua 
determinatum est quid est credendum et tenendum per fidem, et tamen cum hoc indu- 
cuntur rationes ad illam, solvuntur dubia et termini explicantur, acquiritur habitus 
proprie theologicus, quia nec est scientia, nec fides quae ante habebatur, sed nec 
opinio ; sed ille habitus, qui proprie theologicus dici debet, quoniam ad acquisitionem 
istius quaestiones doctorum, liber Sententiarum et Sanctorum originalia et 
Scripturarum lectura ac expositio ordinantur ». Aureoli allows, in effect, two roles to 
Aristotle in theology. One is the role of metaphysician where the attempt is made to 
understand him philosophically. Theologians in their study develop to some extent a 
metaphysical habit that Aureoli considers to be broadly but not properly theological. 
Aristotle also provides theologians assistance in what is their proper theological 
efforts : providing supporting arguments, helping them overcome doubts that are 
raised, clarifying the meaning of terms, as described above. In their theological 
works, Fishacre and Kilwardby stress Aristotle's role in the latter endeavors. 
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see better what he believes and to appreciate a certain accord of 
Christian belief with God-given reason. 


Aristotle also at times is given the honor of a superior authority. 
This is particularly the case when his words help clarify a theological 
discussion better than a Christian author’s statement. In his reflection 
on the music of the heavenly spheres, he is used to temper and qualify 
the position of Boethius: 


To the tenth argument: whatever Boethius may say, still 
Aristotle and many others deny that music can be produced by 
the movements of the planets and stars. In the proportion of the 
movements, some fast, some slow, there is a very sweet 
harmony, and if this harmony were adapted to the chords of a 
lyre or other musical instrument, then it would be most sweet to 
the ear. For, slow movements produce deep sounds and fast ones 
cause sharp sounds, as Aristotle indicates at the end of the De 
animalibus. Perhaps, this is what Boethius really intended to 
say28, 


28 RICHARDUS FISHACRE, Commentarium in I Sententiarum, d. 2 (cod. cit., supra 
n. 3, f. 6rb) : « Ad decimum : quidquid dicat Boethius, tamen Aristoteles et multi 
negant motu orbium aut stellarum posse fieri numeros sonantes. In motuum tamen 
proportione in velocitate et tarditate est harmonia suavissima quae forte si fieret in 
chordis citharae vel alterius instrumenti esset suavissima ad audiendum. Tardum enim 
in motu est causa soni gravis et velox acuti, ut dicit Aristoteles, De animalibus, in 
fine ; et hoc forte intendebat Boethius ». Similarly, Fishacre uses Aristotle to correct 
the position of the Porretani in d. 27 (cod. cit., supra n. 3, f. 89r) : « Porretani tamen 
dicebant huius falsas esse : ‘Deus’ vel ‘divina essentia’ est Pater. In praedicato enim 
dixerunt notionem solam praedicari, non hypostatim. Nomine patris et relationem 
vocamus et divinam hypostasim signamus. Hoc videtur falsum. Nomina enim 
concreta in subiecto quidem dicunt hypostasim, sed in praedicato tantum formam vel 
proprietatem, et non hypostasim. Unde sensus est 'Sortes est homo', non 'Sorti est ille 
qui est homo’, sed potius ‘humanitas inest Sorti’. Similiter, ‘Sortes est albus’ non est 
dictu 'Sortes est ille qui est albus’ sed potius ‘Albedo est in Sorte’. Et hoc est quod 
dicit Aristoteles, in V Metaphysicae, dicens : non est differentia dicere quod homo est 
in sanitate et quod homo est sanus, aut quod homo ambulat et quod homo est in ambu- 
latione. Et similiter in aliis rebus, id est, in aliis praedicamentis. Igitur, similiter est de 
concretivis in praedicamento substantiae. Et Commentator plane ibidem hoc dicit, et 
deducit Avicennam et alios qui aliter ponunt ad metam nugationis [...] ». 
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Likewise, Aristotle is used to correct or balance the excesses of 
other philosophers. Fishacre, for instance, speaks of the ancient theories 
of chance and fate and locates Aristotle among those who run a middle 
path between «those positing that all things happen by chance and so 
are contingent and those positing that all things are controlled by fate 
and happen only necessarily »29. 


Since the Fathers, however, are Christian thinkers, we can well 
expect that they help illustrate the truths of Christian revelation more 
fully than does Aristotle. In both Fishacre and Kilwardby, we find 
many more citations from the Fathers, especially Augustine, than from 
Aristotle. In question 4 of his Questions on Book I of the Sentences, 
Kilwardby compares and attempts to reconcile Augustine's and 
Aristotle's theories of knowledge. There, he contends that « Augustine 
understands intellectual knowledge in a more proper and in a stricter 
sense than Aristotle, as is clear to those who know the minds of both 
men»39. The only intellectual knowledge Aristotle admits must come 
from the senses, he explains. Although it can lead to a knowledge of 
God, it does so indirectly as we take the objects we perceive with our 
senses and strip them of their limited qualities to arrive at a knowledge 
of non-sensible things. It is a form of knowledge that can be described 
as scientific spiritual knowledge rather than purely intellectual knowl- 


29 Ricuanpus FISHACRE, Commentarium in I Sententiarum, d. 40 (cod. cit., supra 
n. 3, f. 74vb) : « Vult quod Aristoteles inter ponentes omnia fortuita et ita contingentia 
et ponentes omnia fatalia et ita necessaria, mediam sententiam [...] ». 

30 RoBERT KILWARDBY, Quaestiones..., q. 4, p. 12 : « Augustinus enim proprius et 
strictius sumit intellectualem cognitionem quam Aristoteles, sicut liquidum est his qui 
utriusque mentem noverunt. Augustinus enim vocat intellectualem visionem eorum 
solummodo cognitionem quae per semetipsam menti sunt praesentia, cuiusmodi sunt 
propria fides, voluntas, mens, cogitatio et huiusmodi. Et de eorum numero Deus est. 
Visionem autem spiritualem vocat cognitionem rerum corporalium per imagines intra 
in spiritu sive in imaginativa praesentes. Et haec cognitio revera est intellectus qui 
imagines dictas intuetur secundum Augustinum in spiritu sibi praesentes. Aristoteles 
autem vocat intellectivam cognitionem communiter notitiam omnium quae per intel- 
lectum agnoscuntur. Et non incongrue diceret quis quod in dicta propositione de 
Posterioribus (L c. 1 : 71a 1-2) sumitur cognitio intellectiva pro illa intellectiva quae 
spiritualis dicitur apud Augustinum. Et ideo Deus cognosci potest visione pure intel- 
lectuali non obstante dicta propositione Aristotelis ». 
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edge. It is indirect knowledge and is arrived at for the most part by 
removing limits. Aristotle helps us to know that God is not mutable, not 
composed. Kilwardby provides an analogy to illustrate Aristotle’s 
indirect route to God: it is as though we had knowledge of a sense 
object, not by viewing it in itself, but by seeing its likeness in a mirror. 
Similarly, in dealing with spiritual objects, Aristotle views them not in 
a direct way but as they are manifested in sensible things. Aristotle’s 
theory of knowledge thus provides us with some scientific knowledge 
of God; yet it falls short of the purely intellectual knowledge of the 
Christian God that Augustine’s direct interiority theory can offer. 


It is important to note the phrase «Augustine understands 
intellectual knowledge in a more proper and in a stricter sense than 
Aristotle». Augustine’s intellectual knowledge focuses on those 
realities that are immediately present to the mind and not known 
indirectly through sense images. Augustine’s route allows us a more 
direct and affirmative knowledge of spiritual beings. Kilwardby does 
not deny Aristotle a role in the believer’s knowledge of God, but he 
lends much less assistance than Augustine, since the Philosopher’s 
anchor in sense knowledge only allows us to know what God is not, i.e. 
not-mutable, not-composed. 


CONCORDANCE OR OPPOSITION 


Another case related to Aristotle's and Augustine's theories of 
knowledge is found in Kilwardby's q. 62, where he asks: What is the 
difference between memory in Augustine and in Aristotle? It is a 
question he is forced to consider by what he judges to be the 
inadequacy of Fishacre's response to a related issue: how does memory 
differ from understanding ? In attempting to answer the latter question, 
Fishacre speaks of two kinds of memory : 


Answer: There is in us two types of memory. There is one that 
arises from the species that are first received into our intellect 
and then gathered in our memory. Now this is the memory 
characteristic of the possible intellect, which comes after 
understanding and will, since that which I first understand and 
then love, I preserve as a memory. There is another type of 
memory which is a habit of all the intelligible forms that exist at 
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least in angelic minds by their very nature. In us, this type of 
memory is the memory of the agent intellect?! , 


In examining Fishacre's twofold portrait of memory Kilwardby 
declares: «But this response does not square with the sayings of 
Augustine or the philosophers»?2. In other words, even in this 
theological work Kilwardby seems to take a step beyond his teacher. 
Whereas in the preceding instance concerning our knowledge of God, 
both Aristotle and Augustine could be harmonized and receive their 
due, here Kilwardby sees them as irreconcilable. We thus see that 
Kilwardby has gained a somewhat more detailed and nuanced 
understanding of some of Aristotle's philosophical positions than his 
teacher Fishacre manifests. Robert underscores the opposition between 
Augustine and Aristotle in the very way he restates Fishacre's position : 
Fishacre's twofold memory, according to Kilwardby, involves first of 
all the Augustinian position that the soul has present to it all the 
intelligible species given to it by nature, and in this case, memory 
precedes understanding. Yet, the very same soul receives from the 
senses and by abstraction from phantasms further species, even of the 
very same intelligibles. And this second kind of memory, found in 
chapter 7 of Book III of Aristotle's De anima, follows understanding??. 
For Kilwardby, you cannot have a double explanation of memory : one 


31 RıcHArpus FisHacre, Commentarium in I Sententiarum, d. 3 (cod. cit., supra 
n. 3, f. 8vb) : « Solutio : Duplex est in nobis memoria : una quae fit ex speciebus 
primo receptis in intelligentia et deinde in memoria repositis, et haec est memoria 
intellectus possibilis, et haec sequitur intelligentiam et voluntatem, quia quod primo 
intelligo et deinde amo memoriter teneo. Alia est habitus omnium formarum intelli- 
gibilium in mente saltem angelica ex conditione sua, et haec est memoria intellectus 
agentis in nobis ». 

32 Ropert Kitwarpey, Quaestiones... q. 62, p. 178 : « Sed haec reponsio duo 
supponit dubia. Unum quod eiusdem intelligibilis sunt species plures in anima, una 
innata; alia adquisita, quia istud non consonat dictis Augustini neque etiam 
philosophorum ». 

33 ROBERT KILWARDBY, ibid. : « Ad quam sustinendam dicunt aliqui quod duplex 
est memoria. Anima enim ut dicunt habet apud se omnes species intelligibiles a natura 
sibi inditas, et harum memoria praecedit intelligentiam. Item eadem recipit alias 
species etiam eorundem intelligibilium per sensum et per abstractionem a phantasma- 
tibus, et harum memoria sequitur intelligentiam ». 
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whereby the species are innate and another whereby they are received. 
In other words, you cannot have both an Augustinian and a differing 
Aristotelian account for the intelligible species of the same things. 


Kilwardby, in dealing with understanding and memory, goes beyond 
the way that Augustine or Aristotle might help the understanding of the 
realities of faith, and beyond just comparing them to one another on a 
particular point. He sees not only the difference in this particular case 
but also the conflicting character of the difference. 


Let us look at another example, one underlined by Dorothea 
Sharp34. In describing sense knowledge, Fishacre very much follows 
St. Augustine: 


When the word which the external object uses to speak to me, 
namely, the species of the object, has arrived at the last sentient 
part of the soul, it goes no further. It does not enter the mind by 
reproducing itself there. Rather, as Augustine says, the soul in 
startling ways and with incredible speed creates something 
resembling that which is in the internal sense organ. In other 
words, it makes itself like the sense species that has been 
received into the sense organ, the way that light makes itself like 
the water close by>>. 


Fishacre goes on to explain that there are two kinds of assimilation 
or ways in which the soul makes itself like sense objects or like their 
species in their internal sense organs : 


Since, then, assimilation or ‘becoming like’ is twofold, namely 
the kind that occurs when there is something that is shared in 
common by each of the similar things, namely, likeness or 
assimilation by participation, or the kind where there is nothing 
in common that is shared by the similar things, namely, 
assimilation by imitation, then it is clear in the case of the soul 


34 Cf. Suanp, « The Philosophy of Richard Fishacre... », pp. 289-291. 

35 RıcHARDUS FISHACRE, Commentarium in primum librum Sententiarum, d. 2 
(cod. cit., supra n. 3, f. 6rb) : « Responsio : cum verbum quo se loquitur res exterior 
mihi, scilicet species rei, pervenerit ad ultimum sentiens, non procedit ulterius, ut 
intret gignendo se in mentem, sed, ut dicit Augustinus, anima miris modis et mira 
quadam velocitate efficit in se simile ei quod est in organo intimo, hoc est assimilat se 
illi speciei susceptae ut lux aquae cui contiguatur ». 
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that it is like the object outside or the species in the internal 
sense organ not because it has anything in common with such 
objects, that is, likeness by participation, but rather because of 
likeness by imitation. The result then is that the likeness or 
assimilation is not based on anything in the soul that is common 
to the soul and the thing outside and its species in the internal 
sense organ. It is based on the soul itself: it makes itself similar 
to these things39. 


Yet, Aristotle's influence is present in Fishacre's portrait of 
knowledge, even though it is not dominant or understood as contrary to 
Augustine's positions. He imagines the soul as a tablet, but it is not 
completely blank. On it are painted the likenesses of things which are 
like pictures, which God, like a light, illuminates. The soul in this life 
does not see itself, but it sees the pictures that are in itself and thus 
knows itself as their necessary canvas. Yet, it does not attend to the 
soul anymore than we attend to the light when we see pictures?7. 
Earlier, we likewise saw that Richard spoke of the possible and agent 
intellects. The agent intellect, however, as we have seen, is the habit of 
all the intelligible forms, and thus comes closer to the doctrine of innate 
ideas than to any Aristotelian position3®. In brief, Fishacre interprets 
the words of Aristotle according to an Augustinian understanding. 


Kilwardby is more aware of the some of the conflicts between the 
Aristotelian and Augustinian theories of knowledge. This is perhaps 
due to a knowledge of conflicting interpretations of Aristotle. For 


36 Ricnanpus FisHACRE, Commentarium in primum librum Sententiarum, d. 2 
(cod. cit., supra n. 3, f. 6rb) : « Igitur cum assimilatio sit duplex, scilicet per aliquid 
communicatum ab utroque similium, et hoc dicitur per participationem, vel per imita- 
tionem, ubi nihil commune similibus, patet quod anima similis fit rei extra vel speciei 
in intimo instrumento, non per hoc quod habet aliquid commune sed per imitationem. 
Et ita haec similitudo fundatur non per aliquid in anima quod sit commune ei et 
speciei vel rei sed super ipsam animam : se ipsa ei similis est ». 

37 RICHARDUS FISHACRE, ibid., d. 17 (cod. cit., supra n. 3, f. 30rb) : « Igitur intelligo 
animam sicut tabulam, similitudines rerum in ea sicut picturas, Deum ut lucem has 
picturas illuminantem, et sicut anima in hac vita non videt se ipsam sed has picturas in 
se et ita per consequens se, — sed non attendit —, sic et lucem hanc forsitan ». 

38 Supra, n. 31. 
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instance, in dealing with the nature of the species or image, he 
examines both the positions of Augustine and Aristotle. 


If you ask what is a species or image of a thing in the soul 
according to Augustine, it seems that you have to say that a 
species or image is nothing else than the soul or mind or spirit 
being made to be like the thing outside that is knowable. In the 
case where the soul is made to be like corporeal things, this takes 
place by the soul becoming to be like the effect made in the 
sense organ by the object that was sensed39, 


Kilwardby explains how this assimilation takes place. It is based on 
a natural continuity of the higher power with the lower one. When the 
inferior power undergoes some impression made upon it, the higher 
power is naturally drawn to this impact, and the higher power, by its 
own action, makes itself conform or be like the effect made on the 
sense. Augustine thus holds that the rational soul, and not the object, 
produces in itself corporeal images. The soul thus contributes 
something of itself to the images that are formed. It also preserves 
something of itself so that it can judge the images. This protected part 
of the soul, the judging part, is called mind. 


After giving the Augustinian explanation of species, Fishacre then 
turns to Aristotle. If Aristotle meant by the species of a thing the result 
of the kind of action on the part of the soul that we have just presented 


39 Ropert KILWARDBY, Quaestiones..., q. 68, p. 202 : « Et si forte quaeris quid est 
species vel imago rei in anima secundum ipsum, videtur dicendum quod nihil aliud sit 
nisi anima vel mens vel spiritus assimilatus (assimulatus ed.) rei extra cognoscibili. Et 
haec forte assimilatio (assimulatio ed.) erga corporalia est per assimilationem 
(assimulationem ed.) et conformationem passioni factae in organo sensus a re 
sensata ». 

40 Ropert KiLWARDBY, ibid.: «Et si quaeris quomodo fiat haec assimilatio 
(assimulatio ed.) et conformatio, videtur quod propter naturalem continuitatem poten- 
tiae superioris cum inferiore. Cum tangitur inferior aliqua passione, ad eandem natu- 
raliter convertitur potentia superior, et actione propria superioris eidem conformatur 
et assimilatur (assimulatur ed.). Et ideo vult Augustinus quod anima vel spiritus ratio- 
nalis facit in se huiusmodi imagines corporales, ita quod quiddam sui tradit illis 
formandis. Et hoc notat in 1. XII Super Genesim ad litteram. Quiddam autem reservat 
quo iudicet de formatis, et illud magis mens vocatur ». 
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and not something carried into the soul by the sense organ, then the 
words of Augustine and Aristotle can be brought into agreement 
regarding the nature of the species or image*!. However, if he wants to 
hold that something beams forth from the sensible object and this 
passes through the organ of sense and from there is united to the soul, 
meaning that the body acts on the soul and the species is something 
essentially distinct from the soul and is produced in it from outside, 
then Augustine and Aristotle seem to be out of agreement*2. 


No matter how one interprets Aristotle and makes him agree or 
disagree with Augustine, still Augustine is to be preferred, since in his 
explanation the knowing power and the body form a true and 
substantial unity. Kilwardby thus suggests that when the soul 
contributes something of itself to the species, it forms a closer union. 
The second interpretation of Aristotle would have him hold that the 
species is something essentially distinct from the soul. Although it 
would be present to the soul as an accident, still nothing of the 
substance of the soul would be contributed to or united to the species*3. 


41 RoBERT KILWARDBY, Quaestiones..., q. 68, p. 202: « Si autem Philosophus 
vocaverit speciem rei in anima ipsam talem assimilationem (assimulationem ed.) et 
non aliquam rem delatam ab organo sentiendi in animam, possunt concordare in 
unum verba Philosophi et verba Augustini de specie vel imagine rei in anima quoad 
essentiam speciei vel imaginis ». 

42 Ropert KILWARDBY, ibid. : « Si autem velit Philosophus quod res aliqua irra- 
dietur a sensibili, et haec transeat per organum sensus, et inde uniatur spiritui, 
tamquam corpus sic agat in spiritum, et species in spiritu sit aliud essentialiter a 
spiritu et ab extra ei immissum, non videntur concordare ». 

45 Ropert KiLwARDBY, ibid., pp. 202-203 : « Sed quomodocumque de hoc sit, 
positio Augustini multam videtur habere verisimilitudinem hoc modo : Potentia 
animae apprehensiva et corpus faciunt substantialiter et vere unum. Et ideo est 
supremum in corpore et aliquod infimum in potentiis apprehensivis, quorum unione 
ex corpore et anima fit vere unum. Hoc ergo supremum corporis et infimum poten- 
tiarum apprehensivarum simul sunt. Sed potentiae omnes superiores apprehensivae 
simul sunt cum infimo illo, et ideo simul cum supremo illo corporis quod dictum est. 
Quando igitur sensibile suam speciem vel imaginem irradiat, non agit de se et per se, 
nisi usque in illud supremum corporis in quo et cum quo sunt potentiae apprehen- 
sivae. Passio igitur illuc perveniens aliquo modo tangit apprehensivam potentiam, et 
ipsa tacta aliquo modo se convertit ad illam et convertendo assimilatur (assimulatur 
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In discussing the species or image, Kilwardby makes us aware of 
different ways of interpreting Aristotle. One bends him toward 
Augustine and does so for his own good. The other understands the 
Philosopher’s words in a manner discordant both to Augustine and to 
reality, since it leads in the direction of undermining the true and 
substantial unity of the body and the rational soul. Yet, with all the 
seriousness that he gives to the discussion, he treats it as of no great 
importance and quits it with the words: « Concerning this digression 
we have nothing more to say at present »44. 


In q. 88, Kilwardby manifests a further inquisitiveness about one of 
Aristotle’s teaching. He focuses on the question whether God knows 
anything distinct from himself, a question that arises from Book XII, 
c.9 of Aristotle's Metaphysics®. 


His contemporary, St. Bonaventure, explains Aristotle’s position by 
saying: God does not understand anything distinct from himself in the 
sense that he doesn’t understand other things outside himself; yet he 
does understand them in himself46. 


Kilwardby wants more. He wants to know in regard to God's 
knowing why Aristotle doesn't make the distinction he makes in regard 
to our knowing. In regard to us Aristotle distinguishes a proximately 
known and a remotely known object. The proximately known object is 
the species or concept which is not only known but a means by which 
we know the remotely known thing of which it is a species or concept. 
Kilwardby responds to his own question by saying that according to 


ed.). Unde simul et ordine quodam naturali assimilantur (assimulantur ed.) eidem 
omnes potentiae apprehensivae scilicet sensitiva, imaginativa, rationalis sive intellec- 
tiva. Et totum hoc naturaliter fit, et actione animae se ipsam assimilantis (assimulantis 
ed.) passioni factae in corpore, et non actione corporis in animam ». 

44 ROBERT KILWARDBY, Quaestiones..., q. 68, p. 203 : « De digressione hac non 
plus ad praesens ». 

45 Aristot., Metaph., XII, 9 (1074b 31-35). 

46 Bonaventura, Commentaria in quattuor libros Sententiarum, I, d. 38, concl., 
ed. Quaracchi, 1882, I, p.686: « Et propterea ad intelligentiam obiectorum 
notandum, quod cognoscere aliud est dupliciter : aut per aliud a se cognoscente, aut 
per se [...] Est iterum aliud cognoscere per se ; et tunc cognoscens est actus respectu 
cognoscibilis, et tunc non recipit perfectionem a cognoscibili, sed magis e converso. 
Et hoc modo ponimus Deum cognoscere aliud a se per se ipsum ». 
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Aristotle God does not receive his knowledge from objects distinct 
from himself, whereas we do — so the case between God’s knowledge 
and our knowledge is not parallel, and Aristotle cannot be expected to 
pursue a non-existent parallel and ask a question that doesn’t have any 
meaning”. 


Kilwardby goes on even further: when Aristotle spoke of God’s 
knowledge, why didn’t he speak of the remotely known object instead 
of limiting himself to the proximately or immediately known object ? 
Aristotle refrained from doing so for two reasons, according to Robert. 
First of all, etymologically speaking, intellectum is equivalent to intus- 
lectum and means «read within.» This is principally and per se what 
Aristotle was interested in: God’s knowledge, not with whether and 
how he knows things distinct from himself. Secondly, because Aristotle 
wanted to stress the difference between our knowledge and God’s 
knowledge, he focused only on the special character of God’s knowing, 


47 ROBERT KILWARDBY, Quaestiones..., q. 88, pp. 276-277 : « Sed tunc quaeritur 
cum apud Deum sit duplex intellectum sicut et apud nos, quare Philosophus potius 
dicit de Deo quod non intelligit aliud a se, quam de nobis ? Respondeo : Causa huius 
est quod Deus non intelligit per receptionem sicut nos facimus. Intellectum enim iuxta 
proprietatem nominis principaliter et per se dicitur de intellecto proximo et imme- 
diato, quia idem est iuxta nominis etymologiam quod intus lectum. Nunc autem ita est 
in nobis qui intelligimus per receptionem quod intellectum proximum est aliquid 
remoti intellecti, quia est similitudo ab eo genita vel aliquo modo causata, vel est id 
ipsum ratione differens. Et ita remotum intellectum in nobis intus legitur secundum se 
vel aliquid sui. Et ita quoad intrinsecum et immediatum intellectum possumus dicere 
quod noster intellectus aliquo modo intelligit aliud a se et non solum se. E contra 
autem in Deo. Quia non intelligit per receptionem, intrinsecum intellectum non est 
aliquid extrinseci, nec aliquo modo inde causatum, sed e converso. Et ideo intrin- 
secum intellectum non est ibi intus lectum proprie et per se, quia nec secundum se nec 
aliquid sui quod ab eo sit. Et ideo loquendo de intrinseco intellecto verum est dicere 
ibi quod Deus non intelligit aliud a se. Sed loquendo de divino debet sic dici, et patet 
etiam ratio quare. Et sic locutus est Philosophus : ‘Dicendum quod Deus non intelligit 
aliud a se’. Patet igitur quod loquendo de intellecto proximo non debet dici de nostro 
intellectu quod non intelligit aliud a se. Sed loquendo de divino debet sic dici, et patet 
etiam ratio quare. Et sic locutus est Philosophus dicendo quod Deus non intelligit 
aliud a se ». 
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namely that God does not know by deriving in any way the objects of 
his knowledge from outside himself48, 


The discussion, once again, does not show a profound familiarity 
with Book III of Aristotle’s De anima or Book XII of the Metaphysics. 
It does indicate, however, a basic knowledge of and some curiosity 
about Aristotle’s teaching. Even though Kilwardby has an awareness of 
Averroes’ interpretation of Aristotle as identifying divine under- 
standing and its object, he does not draw from him or from Aristotle the 
conclusion that God knows nothing at all outside himself49. 
Furthermore, he manifests a critical attitude toward other theologian’s 
interpretations of Aristotle, notes what Aristotle explained and did not 
explain, exhibits a positive attitude toward his teachings and also a 
willingness to excuse him for things he just never considered. 


Both authors show the slow assimilation of Aristotle into the study 
of sacred doctrine at Oxford at mid-century, and pace Bacon, they 
don’t seem to be citing Aristotle simply to impress others. 


Boston College 


48 ROBERT KiLwaARDBY, Quaestiones..., q. 88, p. 277: « Sed modo quaeres forte 
quare non est locutus Philosophus loquens de intellectu divino, nisi de intellecto 
proximo et immediato. Respondeo : Tum quia iuxta proprietatem vocabuli solum 
proximum intellectum dicitur intellectum, quia illud solum est principaliter et per se 
intellectum, tum ad notandum differentiam in modo divino intelligendi et modo 
nostro, et ut sic adverteremus Deum non intelligere per receptionem sicut nos ». 

49 See RoBERT KILWARDBY, ibid. p. 275. « Item, ‘in separatus a materia idem est 
intellectus et quod intelligitur’, secundum Aristotelem in eodem capitulo. Ubi etiam 
Averroes dicit quod intellectus et intellectum ibi est idem omnibus modis. Sed Deus 
est maxime separatus a materia. Ergo etc. ». 
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